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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 
PREFACE 


TO 


THE   GUARDIAN. 


THE  feventh  volume  of  the  SPECTATOR,  originally 
intended  to  be  the  laft,  was  concluded  Dec.  6, 
1712,  and  the  firft  paper  of  the  GUARDIAN  made 
its  appearance  March  12,  1713.  This  work  had  been 
a&uaily  projected  by  STEEL E  before  the  concluiion  of 
the  SPECTATOR.  In  a  letter  to  POPE,  dated  Nov. 
12,  1712,  he  announces  his  intention  in  thefe  words, 
"  I  defire  you  would  let  me  ^know  whether  you  are 
at  leifure  or  not  ?  I  have  a  delign  which  I  (hall  open  a 
month  or  two  hence,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  few 
like  yourfelf.  If  your  thoughts  are  unengaged,  I 
(hall  explain  myielf  farther."  To  this,  which  indi 
cates  that  POPE  had  previoufiyaffifted  STEELE,  though 
of  that  afliftance  we  have  no  direct  proof,  he  anfwers 
that  he  (hall  be  very  ready  and  glad  to  contribute  to 
any  defign  that  tends  to  the  advantage  of  mankind, 
which,  he  adds,  "  I  am  fure,  all  yours  do*." 

It  would  appear  that  STEELE  undertook  this  work 
without  any  previous  concert  with  his  illuftrious 
colleague,  and  that  he  purfued  it  for  many  weeks  with 

*  STEELE'S  Letters  to  his  friends*  vol.2,  p. 338,  339. 
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vigour  and  affiduity,  and  with  very  little  aflifbance 
from  his  friends,  or  from  the  letter-box. 

To  the  character  of  Neftor  Ironfide,the  GUARDIAN, 
feme  objections  have  been  offered.  Dr.  JOHNSON 
thinks,  "  it  was  too  narrow  and  too  ferious :  it  might 
properly  enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies 
of  life,  but  feemed  not  to  include  literary  fpeculation, 
and  was  in  fome  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  GUARDIAN  of  the  Lizards 
to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men,  with  nefts  of 
ants,  or  with  STR  ADA'S  Prolufions?" 

Dr.  JOHNSON'S  opinions  are  fo  generally  entitled  to 
reverence,  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance  I  prefume 
to  object  to  this  decilion.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  an  unlucky  moment  of  caprice.  To  fcru- 
tinifethe  titlesafiumedby  the  ESSAYISTS,  in  this  fevere 
manner,  would  be  to  disfranchife  the  whole  body,  and 
probably  no  one  would  fuffer  more  than  the  RAMBLER, 
a  name  which  Dr.  WARTON  has  criticifed,  and  with  as 
little  reafon.  And  what  (hall  be  faid  of  names  intrin- 
iically  fo  contemptible  as  IDLER  and  LOUNGER  ?  But 

"  It  were  to  confider  too  curioufly  to  confider  fo." 
The  views  of  our  ESSAYISTS  in  the  choice  of  a  name, 
have  been  either  to  felect  one  that  did  not  pledge  them 
to  any  particular  plan,  or  one  that  expreffed  humility, 
or  promifed  little,  and  might  afterwards  excite  an 
agreeable  furprize  by  its  unexpected  fertility.  Of  the 
former  clafs  are  the  SPECTATOR,  WORLD,  MIRROR  :  of 
the  latter  clafs  are  theTATLER,  RAMBLER,  IDLER,  AD 
VENTURER.  The  CONNOISSEUR  is  a  name  of  fome  danger, 
becaufe  of  great  prornife;  and  the  GUARDIAN  might 
perhaps  have  been  liable  to  the  fame  objection,  if  he 
had  not  tempered  the  aufterityof  the  preceptor  with  the 
playfulnefs  of  the  friend  and  companion,  and  partaken 
of  the  amufements  of  his  pupils  while  he  provided  for 
their  inftruftion.  And  with  refped  to  his  "  literary 
fpeculations,  as  well  as  his  merriment  and  buflefque," 
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we  may  furely  allow  him  fome  latitude,  when  we 
confider  that  the  public  at  large  was  put  under  his 
guardianfhip,  and  that  the  demand  for  variety  became 
confequently  more  extenfive. 

But  thofe  points  are  fcarcely  worth  contefting.  The 
GUARDIAN  was  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the  SPEC 
TATOR,  under  another  name.  It  was  conducted  on  the 
fame  plan,  and  with  the  fame  laudable  intentions,  and 
in  general  was  written  by  the  fame  authors.  It  was  pub- 
limed  daily  until  Oct.  i,  1713,  No.  175,  when  it  was 
abruptly  clofed  by  STEELE,  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  TONSON,  the  bookfeller.  POPE  in 
forms  us  that  he  flood  engaged  to  his  bookfeller  in 
articles  of  penalty  for  all  the  G  UARDIANS  ;  and  by  de- 
lifting  two  days,  and  altering  the  title  of  the  paper  to 
that  of  the  ENGLISHMAN,  was  quit  of  the  obligation, 
thefe  papers,  the  ENGLISHMEN,  being  printed  for 
BUCKLEY.  Mr.  HWGHES  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  affair  in  a  letter  to  AD  DISON,  dated  Oct.  6, 1713: 
"  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  know,  by  this  time,  that 
3MTr.  STEELE  has  abruptly  dropt  the  GUARDIAN.  He 
tiasthis  day  publifhed  a  paper  called  the  ENGLISHMAN, 
which  begins  with  an  anfwer  to  the  EXAMINER,  written 
with  great  boldnefs  and  fpirit,  and  mews  that  his 
thoughts  are  at  prefent  on  politics.  Some  of  his 
friends  are  in  pain  about  him,  and  are  concerned  that 
a  paper  ttiould  be  difcontinued,  which  might  have 
been  generally  entertaining  without  engaging  in  party 
matters." 

ADDISON  could  not  be  ignorant  of  STEELE'S  conduct 
in  this  affair,  as  he  had  written  fome  GUARDIANS  only 
a  week  before  it  clofed;  but  the  nature  of  STEELE'S 
bargain  with  TONSON  is  not  fufficiently  explained  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  it.  As  STEELE  got 
rid  of  it  merely  by  defifting  to  conduct  the  paper,  or 
to  write,  the  terms  muft  have  been  very  loofely  worded. 
And  why  (hould  STEELE'S  condud  injure  the  paper,  or 
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ftop  its  progrefs?  ADDISON  wrote  above  fifty  GUAR 
DIANS  e<  with  powers  truly  comic,with  nicedifcrimina- 
tion  of  character,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  natural 
or  incidental  deviations  from  propriety/' and  with  fuch 
afR fiance,  if  TONSON  had  engaged  him,  the  GUARDIAN 
might  have  been  continued  notwithflanding  STEELE'S 
retirement.  But  it  is  ufelefs  to  conjecture  where  we 
have  fo  little  information.  It  is  certain  that  STEELE'S 
plunge  into  politics  was  at  this  time  violent,  as,  when 
in  the  following  year  the  SPECTATOR  was  revived,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  fhare  in  it. 

The  abrupt  change,  however,  which  this  writer 
made  from  GUARDIAN  to  ENGLISHMAN  appears  in 
a  very  unfavourable  light :  he  might  with  to  get  rid 
of  his  engagement,  whatever  it  was,  with  TONSON,  and 
he  might  wifh  to  carry  his  politics  to  a  new  paper  in 
which  politics  might  be  in  place;  but  unlefs  there  was 
fomething  very  unjufl  in  TONSON'S  conduct,  of  which 
we  have  no  information,  he  had  no  right  to  damnify 
TONSON'S  property  by  entitling  his  new  paper,  "  The 
ENGLISHMAN,^/#£  the  fequd  of  the  GUARDIAN:"  and 
declaring  in  his  firft  paper,  that  he  had  "  for  valuable 
confiderations  purchafed  the  lion,  deik,  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  all  other  goods  of  Neftor  Ironfide,  Efq. 
who  has  thought  fit -to  write  no  more  himfelf,  but  has 
given  me  full  liberty  to  report  any  fage  expreffions  or 
maxims  which  may  tend  to  the  inftrudion  of  mankind, 
and  the  fervice  of  his  country."  He  then  goes  on  to 
tell,  with  fome  humour,  .that  Neftor  advifed  him  to 
turn  patriot,  &c.  This  paper  extended  to  its  5yth 
number,  and  being  almoft  entirely  of  a  political  caft, 
has  feldom  been  reprinted. 

But  another  difficulty,  not  eafily  got  over,  arifes 
from  the  dedications  and  preface  to  the  GUARDIAN, 
when  publimed  in  two  volumes  octavo  by  TONSON,  in 
1714.  The  firft  volume  is  dedicated  to  General 
CADOGAN,  and  the  fecond  to  Mr,  PuLTENEr,and  the 
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Annotators  feem  to  have  no  doubt  that  STEELE  wrote 
thefe  dedications;  if  fo,  he  muft  have  been  in  fome 
degree  reconciled  to  his  bookfeiler.  But  as  to  the 
addrefs  or  preface,  entitled  "The  Publifher  to  the 
Reader,"  I  think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  had 
any  hand  in  it.  ADD  i SON'S  afliftance  is  acknowledged 
in  this  fmgular  way:  ec  All  thefe  papers,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  mark  of  an  hand,  were  written  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  obliged  the  world  with  produc 
tions  toofublimeto  admit  that  the  author  of  them  fhould 
receive  any  addition  to  his  reputation,  from  fuch  loofe 
occajional  thoughts  as  make  up  thefe  little  treatifes. 
For  which  reafon,  his  name  (hall  be  concealed."  Can 
we  fuppofe  that  this  awkward  compliment  could  be 
paid  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  A  DDISON'S 
writings,  and  knew  upon  which  of  them  his  future 
fame  was  to  reft  ?  Would  STEELE  have  character! fed 
ADDISON'S  papers  as  "  loofe  occafional  thoughts"  un 
worthy  of  his  name  ?  And  what  were  the  fublime  pro 
ductions,  the  productions  too  fublime  to  admit  of  the 
mention  of  his  GUARDIANS  in  the  fame  fen te nee  ?' 

The  compliment  paid  to  Popt,  arid  the  advertife- 
ment  tacked  to  it, "  that  he  is  now  tranfl  iting  Homer's 
Iliad  by  fubfcription,"  ieems  likewife  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  this  preface  was  drawn  up  by  TONSON, 
or  by  his  inftruclions*;  and  the  laft  paragrap-.i  adds 
confideraoie  weight  to  itr  "  There  are  fome  di  fcourfes 
of  a  lefs  pleaiing  nature  which  relate  to  the  diviiions 
among  us, and  fuch  (left  any  of  thefe  gentlemen  (houid 
fuffcr  trotn  vmjuft  fufpicion)  I  mutt  impute  to  ihe. 
right  author  of  them,  who  is  one  Mr.  STEELE,  of  Lan- 
gunnor,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  m  South  Wales !" 

*  Mr.  TICKELL  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  written  this  article, 
HUTCHINTSON'S  Hiltory  of  Cumberland,  art.  IICKKLL  He 
quotes  u  The  Editors"  as  his  authority,  meaning  the  Editors  or 
Annotators  on  the  GUARDIAN,  but  Ilind  them  uniformly  alcrib-* 
in£  the  Preface  to  STEELE, 
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Surely  one  can  fcarcely  forbear  fmiling  at  this  folemn 
attempt  to  throw  STEELE,  who  at  this  time  was  writing 
the  ENGLISHMAN,  and  notoriously  plunging  into  every 
political  conteft  in  the  metropolis,  into  the  obfcurity 
of  a  private  gentleman  "  of  Langunnor,  in  the  county 
of  Carmarthen,  in  South  Wales." — On  thefe  grounds 
I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Annotators,  and  to  attribute  this  preface  to  TONS  ON, 
or  fome  perfon  in  his  employment  *. 

But  whatever  circumftances  attended  theconclufion, 
it  appears  that  STIELE  came  prepared  for  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Gu  AUDI  AN,  with  moreinduftry  and 
richer  (lores  than  ufual.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
papers  in  fucceflion  with  very  little  afliftance  from  his 
contemporaries.  ADDISON,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
very  obvious,  except  that  he  might  now  be  looking 
to  higher  employment,  does  not  make  his  appearance 
until  No.  67,  nor  after  that,  except  once,  until  No.  97, 
when  he  proceeds  without  interruption  for  twenty- 
feven  numbers,  during  which  time  STEELE'S  affairs  are 
{aid  to  have  been  embarrafled.  STEELE'S  (hare amounts 
to  feventy-one  papers,  in  point  of  merit  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,tohis  SPECTATORS.  ADDISON  wrote  fifty-one 
papers,  and  generally  with  his  accuftomed  excellence, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  ferious  matter,  and  more  frequent  ufe 
made  of  the  letter-box  than  was  ufual  with  this 
writer. 

The  contributors  to  this  paper  were  not  many,  and 
of  thefe  few  fome  have  been  already  noticed  as  con- 


*  In  the  addrefs  to  Mr.  CONGREVE,  prefixed  to  ADDISON*S 
Drummer,  STEELE  takes  occafion  to  repeat  the  compliments  he 
paid  ADDISON  on  every  occafion,  and  the  frank  acknowledge 
ments  he  made  of  his  afliftance  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  TATLER 
and  SPECTATOR,  but  takes  no  notice  of  this  "Publifher  to  the 
Reader,"  which  it  is  not  improbable  he  would  have  thought  him- 
felf  obliged  to  do,  if  he  had  written  it. 
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tributors  to  the  SPECTATOR.  The  firft  for  quantity  and 
value,  was  the  celebrated  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  Dr. 
GEORGE  BERKELEY,  a  man  uniformly  fo  amiable  as  to 
be  ranked  among  the  firft  of  human  beings;  a  writer 
fometimes  fo  abfurd  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
it  was  poffible  he  could  be  ferious  in  the  principles  he 
laid  down.  His  actions  manifefled  the  warmeft  zeal 
for  the  interefts  of  Chriflianity,  while  fome  of  his 
writings  feemed  intended  to  aflift  the  caufe  of  infi 
delity.  Yet  the  refpecl:  which  all  who  knew  Dr. 
BERKELEY  have  felt  for  his  excellent  character,  has 
refcued  him  in  fome  meafure  from  this  imputation, 
and  he  will  defervedly  be  handed  down  to  pofterity 
as  an  able  champion  of  religion,  although  with  a  love 
of  paradox,  and  fomewhat  of  the  pride  of  philofophy, 
which  his  better  fenfe  could  not  reftrain. 

This  eminent  writer  was  born  March  12,  1684^ 
at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
fellow  of  that  college,  June  9, 1707.  The  first  proof 
he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities,  was  a  little  piece,  en 
titled  "  Arithmctica  abfque  Algebra  aut  Euclide 
demonftrata,"  in  which  he  difcovers  an  early  paffion 
for  the  mathematics,  and  for  metaphylical  ftudies.  His 
mofl  celebrated  works, "  The  Theory  of  Vifion,"  and 
the  "  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/'  appeared  in 
1709  and  1710. 

Of  the  "  Theory  of  Vifion,  "  we  are  allured  by  one 
who  well  underftood  the  fubjeft*,  that  it  does  the 
greatefl  honour  to  the  author's  fagacity.  It  was  the  firft 
attempt  ever  made  to  diftinguim  the  immediate  and 
natural  objects  of  fight  from  the  conclufions  we  have 
been  accuftomed  from  infancy  to  draw  from  them  :  a 
distinction  from  which  the  nature  of  vifion  has  received 

*  Dr.  REID. 
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great  light,  and  bj  which  many  phenomena  in  optics, 
before  looked  upon  as  unaccountable,  have  been  clearly 
and  diftinftly  refolved.  To  "  The  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  and  the  "Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas 
and  Philonous,"  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  defence 
of  the  Principles,  the  fame  praife  has  not  been  given. 
In  thefe  he  argues  with  uncommon  fubtlety  and  firm nefs 
againft  the  exiftence  of  matter,  an  opinion  which  has 
occafioned  his  being  claffed,  by  fome  writers,  among 
fceptics.  HUME  very  decidedly  aflerts,  that  his  writings 
form  the^beftleffonsof  fcepticifma  andDr.BfiATTiE  alfo 
conficlers  them  as  having aiceptical  tendency.  He  adds, 
that  if  BERKELEY'S  argument  be  conclusive,  it  proves 
that  to  be  falie,  which  every  man  muft  neceffarily  be 
lieve,  every  moment  of  his  life,  to  be  true,  and  that  to 
be  true  which  no  man  fince  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  ever  capable  of  believing  for  a  lingle  moment. 
BERKELEY'S  doctrine  attacks  the  mofl:  incontestable  dic 
tates  of  common  fenfe;  and  pretends  to  demonftrate, 
that  the  cleared  principles  of  human  conviction,  and 
thofe  which  have  determined  the  judgment  of  men 
in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judgment  of  all  reafpnable 
men  muft  be  determined,  are  certainly  fallacious*. 

The  "Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous"  were 
publifhed  in  1713  in  London,  to  which  he  now  came 
over,  and  where  the  reputation  of  his  writings  made 
his  company  be  generally  courted~by  the  learned  and 
the  great :  at  this  time  he  wrote  his  GUARDIANS  for 
Sir  RICHARD  STEELE.  At  the  end  of  this  year  he  went 
abroad  with  the  celebrated  Earl  of  PETERBOROUGH, 
who  was  appointed  ambaflador  to  the  king  of  Sicily, 
and  to  the  other  Italian  States,  as  his  lord  (hip's  chaplain 
and  fecretary.  In  Auguft  1 7 14  he  returned  to  England 

*  BEATTIE'S  EiTay  on  Truth.  BERKELEY'S  fyftem  is  explained 
and  confuted  at  great  length  in  Dr.  REID'S  Eflays  on  the  Intellec 
tual  Powers  of  Man,  chap.  10  and  II.  It  is  not  neceflary  tq 
flwell  longer  on  the  fubjecl  in  this  place. 
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with  Lord  PETERBOROUGH,  and  as  he  had  yet  no  prefer 
ment  in  the  church,  he  accepted  the  office  of  travelling 
tutortoMr.  ASHE,  fonof  Dr.  St.  GEORGE  ASHE,  bifhop 
of  Ciogher.  In  this  excurfion  he  employed  upwards  of 
four  years,  and  his  curiofity  led  him  to  extend  what  is 
commonly  called  the  grand  Tour,  to  places  lefs  known, 
travelling  over  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  whole  ifland 
of  Sicily,  but  his  journal  of  tranfacYions  in  thefe  places 
was  unfortunately  loft.  On  his  way  homeward,  he 
drew  up,  at  Lyons,  a  curious  trad;,  "  De  Motu,"  which 
he  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the 
fubjecl  being  proposed  by  that  affcmbly,  and  com 
mitted  it  to  the  prefs,  fhortly  after  his  arrival  in  London 
in  1 72 1;  and  about  the  fame  time,  in  confequence  of  the 
extenfive  miferiesoccafioned  by  the  South  SeaScheme, 
he  wrote  "  An  Effay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britain."  After  the  publication  of  this  pam 
phlet,  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  GRAFTON,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that  country  as  one  of  his 
Grace's  chaplains,  and  now  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
#nd  Doctor  of  Divinity,  November  14,  1721  *. 

Although  he  had  ftill  no  preferment  in  the  church, 
a  circumftance,  confidering  the  extent  of  his  reputa 
tion,  not  eafily  accounted  for,  he  received  an  acceffion 
to  his  flender  finances  from  SWIFT'S  VANESSA,  Mrs. 
ESTHER VANHOMRiGH,towhomSwiFT  had  introduced 
him  on  his  firfl  going  to  London  in  1713.  This  lady, 
difgufted  with  SWIFT'S  continued  negled:,  left  the  whole 
of  her  fortune,  about  Soool.  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  MARS  HAL,  a  lawyer,  and  Dr.  BERKELEY,  a 
bequefl  the  more  remarkable  as  the  latter  had  never 
feen  her  once  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ire 
land  to  her  death. 

*  This  fa&  is  denied  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  46. 
p.  56y.  Our  authority  is  chiefly  the  Life  publifhed  by  Dr.  R. 
BERKELEY,  the  Bifhop' s  brother:  and  the  fame  article  enlarged 
jn  tjie  Biog.  Brit.  2d  edit. 
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His  firft  eccleiiaftical  promotion  took  place  in  1 724, 
when  the  Duke  of  GRAFTON  bellowed  on  him  the 
Deanery  of  Deny,  worth  nool.  per  annum-,  and  he 
now  attempted  to  carry  into  execution  what  had  long 
been  forming  in  his  benevolent  mind,  "A  fcheme  for 
converting  the  favage  Americans  to  Chriftianity,  by 
a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Iflands,  other- 
wife  called  the  Ifles  of  Bermuda."  In  this  propofal  he 
was  fincere  and  difinterefted  beyond  the  ufual  facrifices 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  He  offered  to  refign 
his  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  inftruction  of  the  youth  in  America, 
on  the  moderate  fubfiftance  of  lool.  only,  and  fuch 
was  the  force  of  his  example,  and  perhaps  of  his  elo 
quence,  that  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College 
offered  to  accompany  him,  and  exchange  all  hopes  of 
preferment  at  home  for  40!.  per  annum  m  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  In  his  life  are  detailed,  at  length,  the  manly 
firmnefs,  patience,  and  afliduity  with  which  Dr. 
BERKELEY  profecuted  this  plan,  the  lofs  he  fuftained  in 
his  fortune  and  expectations,  and  the  ultimate  caufes 
of  its  failure,  which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

In  1732,  after  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he 
publithed  his  "  Minute  Philofopher,"  a  work  which 
mufl  ever  refcue  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  fcepticifm. 
In  this  he  purfues  the  freethinker  through  the  various 
gradations  of  atheift,  libertine,  enthufiaft,  fcorner, 
critic,  metaphyfician,  fatalift,  and  fceptic,  and  very 
fuccefsfully  employs  againft  him  feveral  new  weapons 
drawn  from  his  "  Theory  of  Vifion."  In  1734  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Cloyne,  to  which 
he  immediately  repaired,  and  afterwards  almoft  con- 
flantly  refided,  faithful  in  the  difcharge  of  every  epif- 
copal  duty.  His  zeal  for  religion  prompted  him,  about 
this  time,  to  write  <c  The  Analyft,"  againft  the  fcep 
ticifm  of  Dr.  HALLEY.  In  this  work  he  demonftrated 
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that  myfteries  in  faith  were  unjuftly  obje&ed  to  by 
mathematicians,  who  admitted  much  greater  myfteries, 
and  even  falfehoods  in  fcience;  of  which  he  endea 
voured  to  prove  that  the  doftrine  of  fluxions  furnifhed 
an  eminent  example.  This  produced  a  controverfy 
of  fome  length  *. 

From  this  time  his  publications  were  chiefly  upon 
occafional  fubjefts,  except  his  celebrated  "  Treatife  on 
Tar- Water,"  a  medicine  from  which  he  had  experi 
enced  relief  in  a  cafe  of  nervous  colic,  and  which  he 
wifhed  to  recommend  to  more  general  ufe  in  a  pam 
phlet  written  with  all  his  peculiarities  of  manner,  and 
depth  of  refearch,  entitled  "  Siris,  a  chain  of  Philofo- 
phical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues 
of  Tar- Water,"  1 744.  It  is  indeed  a  chain,  fays  his 
biographer,  which,  like  that  of  the  Poet,  reaches  from 
earth  to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader,  by  an  almoft 
imperceptible  gradation,  from  the  phenomena  of  Tar- 
Water,  through  the  depths  of  the  ancient  philofophy, 
to  the  fublimefl  my  fiery  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  It 
was  printed  a  fecond  time  in  1747,  and  he  added 
"  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-Water,"  in  1752.  The 
medicine  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  continued 
fo  for  a  confidcrable  time,  but  farther  experience  has 
not  confirmed  its  virtues,  and  it  is  now  fallen  into 
difufe. 

*  This  part  of  Dr.  BERKELEY'S  life  is  related  by  all  his  Biogra 
phers  with  an  unpardonable  inattention  to  dates.  It  is  ftated, 
that  our  author  wrote  the  Analyft  in  confequence  of  a  communi 
cation  of  ADDISON  refpeding  Dr.  GARTH'S  laft  illnefs.  Now 
GARTH  and  ADDISON  died  within  fix  months  of  each  other,  in 
1719,  about  fifteen  years  before  Dr.  BERKELEY  is  faid  to  have 
written  the  Analyjt\  in  confequence  of  ADDISON'S  information 
refpe&ing  Dr.  GARTH'S  dying  words.  This  Biographer's  expref- 
fion  is,  "  ADDISON  had  given  the  Bifhop,"  &c.  who  was  not 
Bifhop  until  1734.  But  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  not  clear 
from  Dr.  BERKELEY'S  Life,  that  he  was  in  England  in  1719>  when 
GARTH  died,  nor  afterwards  before  ADDISON'S  death. 
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In  July  1752  our  aged  prelate  removed  with  his 
family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  fuperintend  the  edu 
cation  of  one  of  hisfons  (the  late  Dr.  GEORGE  BERKE 
LEY,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  &c.)  and  with ed  to 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  place  fo  well  fuited 
to  his  paffion  for  learned  retirement;  but  fenfible 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bifhop's 
no'n-refidence,  he  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high 
preferment  for  fome  canon ry  at  Oxford.  Failing  of 
fuccefs  in  this,  he  requefted  permifficn  to  refign  his 
bitfioprick,  but  when  the  KING  heard  who  it  was  that 
had  prefented  fo  extraordinary  a  petition,  he  declared 
that  *c  he  mould  die  a  bifhop  in  fpite  of  himfelf,"  and 
gave  him  full  liberty  to  refide  where  he  pleafed. 

Of  this  indulgence,  however,  he  was  not  long  per 
mitted  to  avail  himfelf.  On  Sunday  evening,  Jan. 
14,  1753*,  as  he  was  fitting  in  the  midft  of  his  family, 
liftening  to  the  /eflon  in  the  Burial  Service  (i  Cor. 
chap,  xv.)  which  his  Lady  was  reading,  and  on  which 
he  was  commenting*,  he  was  feized  with  what  the 
phyficians  termed  a  palfy  of  the  heart,  and  inftantly 
expired.  The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  hand 
ed  down  with  fo  many  teftimonies  of  beauty  and 
excellence  :  whatever  may  be  thought  of  fome  of  his 
writings,  his  intentions  were  unqueftionably  good,  and 
the  actions  of  his  whole  life  were  eminently  liberal, 
virtuous,  and  difinterefted.  Bifhop  ATTERBURY  de 
clared  on  one  occafion,  that  he  did  not  think  fo  much 
underftanding,  fo  much  knowledge,  fo  much  inno 
cence,  and  fuch  humility,  had  been  the  portion  of  any 
but  Angels,  until  he  faw  Mr.  BERKELEY.  It  would 
not  be  eafy  to  add  to  fo  high  a  panegyric,  nor,  if  the 
whole  of  his  character  be  confidered,  to  take  from  it. 

Dr.  BERKELEY'S  (hare  in  the  GUARDIAN  has  been 


»  Biog.  Brit.   vol.  3.  Corrigenda   prefixed  to   that  vol.  art, 
BERKELEY. 
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afcertained,  partly  on  the  authority  of  his  fon,  who 
claims  Nos.  3,  27,  35,  39,  49,  55,  62,  70,  77,  and 
126,  and  partly  on  that  of  the  Annotators,  who  add 
to  thefe  Nos.  83,  88,  and  89  *.  The  principal  defign 
of  thefe  papers  is  to  explain  and  defend  fbme  branch 
of  the  evidences  of  Chriftianityagainfl  the  freethinkers 
of  the  age,  as  they  were  fomewhat  improperly  called, 
or  to  elucidate  its  peculiar  doctrines  in  a  popular 
manner.  The  ftyle  is  therefore  plain  and  perfpicuous, 
and  the  arguments  fuch  as  are  eafily  comprehended 
and  remembered.  In  Nos.  35  and  59  an  humorous 
turn  is  given  to  the  fubjecl  of  freethinking  by  a  very 
ingenious  device.  With  refpect  to  No.  3,  which  was 
the  firft  publication  in  oppofition  toCoLLiNs's  fuper- 
ficial  and  illiberal"  Difcourfe  on  Freethinking,"  there 
appears  fome  difficulty  in  the  affignment.  It  ispo- 
litively  claimed  by  the.  Bifhop's  fon,  as  one  of  the  ten 
papers  his  father  wrote,  but  in  STEELE'S  Apology  an 
extract  is  given  from  this  paper,  and  it  is  faid  in  the 
margin  that  STEEL E  was  the  author.  I  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  thefe  accounts;  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  it  that  STEELE  might  not  have  written, 
and  the  exprefs  evidence  of  his  Apology  may  be 
allowed  to  preponderate ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fentiments  and  manner  of  this  paper  feem  connected 
by  ftrong  refemblance  with  BERKELEY'S  general  mode 
of  treating  the  fubjed. 

It  is  aflerted  by  the  Annotators,  upon  unqueftion- 
able  authority,  that  Mr.  BERKELEY  had  a  guinea  and 
dinner  with  STEELE  for  every  paper  hefurnimed.  This 
is  the  only  circumftance  that  has  come  to  light  ref- 
pecting  the  pay  of  the  afliftants  in  any  of  thefe  works. 
In  the  SPECTATOR,  it  is  probable  that  ADDISON  and 
STEELE  were  joint  (harers  or  proprietors.  In  the  cafe 

*  No.  69  has  been  claimed  for  Dr.  BERKELEY,  Gent.  Mag. 
1780,  p.  125. 
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of  the  GUARDIAN,  as  already  noticed,  there  was  a  con- 
trad  between  STEELE  and  TONSON,  thenature  of  which 
has  not  been  clearly  explained. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  that  no  inquiry  into 
POPE'S  fhare  in  the  SPECTATOR  has  been  fuccefsful; 
and  we  cannot  certainly  prove  that  he  contributed  any 
original  article  to  that  work;  in  the  GUARDIAN,  how 
ever,  we  can  with  confidence  affign  to  him  eight  papers 
which  entitle  him  to  very  high  praife  as  an  Eflayift. 
Thefe  are  Nos.  4,  n,  40,  61,  78,  91,  92,  and  173. 
No.  4  is  a  very  ingeriious  attack  on  the  flattery  of 
dedications,  which  at  this  time  were  moil  abfurdly 
fulfom,  nor  can  the  beft  of  POPE'S  contemporaries  be 
excufed  from  the  blame  of  the  meaneft  adulation, 
which  let  down  the  client  without  raifing  the  patron. 
STEELE  had  treated  this  fubjedt  in  No.  177  of  the 
TATLER,  but  if  we  examine  his  dedications  we  (hall 
find  here  another  inftance  of  his  principles  being  more 
correct  than  his  pracHce.  Dr.  JOHNSON  appears  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  gave  dignity  to  this  fpecies 
of  compolition. 

Nos.  n,  91,  and  92,  are  fpecimens of  fuch  elegant 
humour  as  we  might  expect  from  the  author  of  the 
inimitable  "  Rape  of  the  Lock;"  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  fatires  in  the  language  fuperior  to  the  receipt 
for  an  Epic  poem  in  No.  78.  In  that  part  of  the 
receipt  which  directs  the  making  of  a  tsmpefty  the 
technicals  of  the  poet  and  the  apothecary  are  blended 
together  with  uncommon  felicity.  This  paper  was 
incorporated  afterwards  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus."  No.  61,  on  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation, 
is  one  of  thofe  pleas  for  humanity  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  praifed,  or  too  often  read;  the  fame  fubjed: 
has  been  ably  and  varioufly  handled  by  fucceeding 
Eflayifls,  and  it  is  hoped  not  without  effecl. — POPE'S 
laft  paper,  No.  173,  on  gardening,  concludes  with  a 
lift  of  evergreens,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  ADDISON. 
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This  paper  will  be  found  fomewhat  altered  in  our 
Author's  works,  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear,  for 
the  alteration  is  by  no  means  an  improvement. 

His  paper  on  Paftorals,  No.  40.  requires  more 
particular  notice,  from  the  fingular  nature  of  it,  and 
the  circumftances  which  attended  it.  In  this  he  draws 
an  ironical  comparifon  between  his  own  Paftorals  and 
thofe  of  PHILLIPS,  and  it  is  "  a  compofition,"  fays 
JOHNSON,  "  of  artifice,  criticifm,  and  literature,  to 
which  nothing  equal  will  eafily  be  found."  It  is  in 
deed  a  trick  of  uncommon  ingenuity,  and  although 
ADDISON  perceived  its  drift  at  once,  STEELE  was  fo 
completely  deceived  as  to  keep  it  back  for  fome  time 
left  POFE  mould  be  offended.  It  created,  however, 
an  irreparable  breach  of  friendfhip  between  PHILLIPS 
and  POPE. 

As  POPE  excelled  in  profe,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and 
pofTefled  a  rich  fund  of  humour,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  contributed  fo  little  to  thofe  valuable  works 
which  were  now  putting  vice  and  folly  out  of  coun 
tenance.  But  one  reafon  appears  to  have  been,  that, 
like  fome  other  writers,  he  was  afraid  to  commit  himfelf 
in  the  GUARDIAN,  left  he  mould  be  known  to  affift 
STEELE,  whofe  paffion  for  politics  made  a  connection 
with  him  at  this  time  not  very  agreeable,  efpecially  to 
one  whofe  connections  lay  among  men  of  oppofite 
principles.  In  a  letter  to  ADDISON,  POPE  exprefles  his 
forrow  to  find  it  had  "  taken  air"  that  he  had  any 
hand  in  thefe  papers,  becaufe  he  wrote  fo  very  few  as 
neither  to  deferve  the  credit  of  fuch  a  report  with  fome 
people,  nor  the  difreputeof  it  with  others.  "  An  ho 
ned  Jacobite,"  he  adds,  "  fpoke  to  me  the  fenfe,  or 
nonfenfe,  of  the  weak  part  of  his  party  very  fairly,  that 
the  good  people  took  it  ill  of  me  that  I  writ  with 
STEELE,  though  upon  never  fo  indifferent  fubjects."  In 
a  fubfequent  part  of  this  letter,  he  gives  a  curious 
fpecimen  of  confidence  and  fecrecy  among  authors 
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and  publifliers.  "  I  can't  imagine  whence  it  conies  to 
pafs  that  the  few  GUARDIANS  I  have  written  are  fo  ge 
nerally  known  for  mine;  that  in  particular  which  you 
mention  1  never  difcovered  to  any  man  but  thepublijher, 
till  very  lately;  yet  almeft  every  body  told  me  of  it." 
— "  As  to  his  (STEELE'S)  taking  a  more  politic  turn,  I 
cannot  any  way  enter  into  that  fecret,  nor  have  1  been 
let  into  it,  any  more  than  into  the  reft  of  his  politics. 
Though  'tis  faid,  he  will  take  into  thefe  papers  alfo 
-feveral  fubj-ds  of  the  politer  kind,  as  before:  But  I 
allure  you,  as  to  myfelf,  I  have  quite  done  with  them 
for  the  future.  The  little  I  have  done,  and  the  great 
refpedt  I  bear  Mr.  STEEL E  as  a  man  of  wit,  has  ren 
dered  rne  a  fufpecl;ed  Whig  to  fome  of  the  violent; 
but  (as  old  DRYDEN  faid  before  me)  'tis  not  the  vio 
lent  I  defire  to  pleafe*." 

No.  149,  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  drefs,  is 
afcribed  to  GAY,  the  poet,  on  the  authority  of  "  The 
Publisher  to  the  Reader;"  yet  the  Annotators  obferve 
that  it  has  been  reprinted  as  POPE'S  in  the  latter 
editions  of  POPE'S  works,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in 
WAR  BURTON'S  edition,  in  octavo,  1751.  Common  as 
this  topic  had  become  with  the  ESSAYISTS  ;  there  is 
much  novelty  in  this  paper,  and  more  ferious  truth 
than  the  lovers  of  drefs  will  perhaps  difcover,  or  allow. 
GAY  knew  fomething  of  drefs,  for  he  had  heen  ap 
prentice  to  a  lilk-mercer,  but  "  how  long  he  continued 
behind  the  counter,  or  with  what  degree  of  foftnefs 
and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated  the 
ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is 
not  known.f"  The  introductory  paragraph  to  POPE'S 

*  Letters  to  and  from  Mr.  ADDISON,  Letter  13.  POPE'S 
Works,  Edit.  1766,  vol.  ?•  POPE'S  chara&er  for  humour  would 
have  been  fufficiently  eftabliflied  if  he  had  written  no  more  than 
the  letter  to  Lord  BUKLINGTON  in  that  volume,  in  which  he 
gives  a  dialogue  with  LIN  TOT,  the  Bookfeller. 

JOHNSON'S  Life  of  GAY. 
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Obfequtum  Catholicon  is  afcribed  to  GAY,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority.  The  "  Publifher"  goes  farther, 
arid  afcribes  the  whole  letter  to  him,  which  however 
has  been  always  printed  in  POPE'S  works.  The  Anno* 
tators  think  that  it  might  have  been  the  joint  prodiao 
tion  of  P*)PE  and  GAY,  communicated  in  GAY'S  hand 
writing,  with  which  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofecj  that 
STEELE  was  unacquainted.  But  this  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  aifumption  that  STEELE  wrote  the  "  Publifher 
to  the  Reader,"  which  from  this  circumftance  alone 
feems  a  little  improbable. 

A  fhort  letter,  entitled  "  More  roarings  of  the  L,ion,'* 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  LAWRENCE 
EUSDEN,  of  Cambridge,  who  has  a  poetical  verfion  ia 
No,  127,  and  another  in  No.  164.  This  gentleman 
was  afterwards  Poet  L#ureat,  but  is  not  allowed  to 
hold  a  very  high  rank  among  the  favourites  of  the 
Mufes. 

No.  36,  a  very  ingenious  defence  of  punning,  is 
affigned  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  ZACHARY  PEARCE, 
bilhop  of  Rochefter,  to  Dr.  THOMAS  BIRCH,  Chancellor 
of  Worcefter,  and  Prebendary  of  that  Cathedral.  Of 
this  gentleman  I  know  of  no  memoirs  that  are 
extant*. 

The  translation  of  the  parting  difcourfe  of  Cyrus  to 
his  friends,  and  a  letter  on  the  conduct  of  the  Pharifees, 
are  attributed  on  good  authority  to  Dr.  WILLIAM 
WOTTGN,  a  writer  of  coniiderable  learning,  and  prodi 
gious  memory.  Mr.  NICHOLS  has  given  fome  memoirs 
of  him  in  that  elaborate  and  ufeful  collection  of 
biographical  matter,  "  The  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.  " 

No.  130,  on  the  fpeculative  and  active  clafTes  of 
mankind,  was  written  by  the  Rev.  DEANEBARTELETT. 
STEELE,  in  his  Apology,  quotes  two  paflages  from  it, 


*  In  NASH'S  Worcefter  fh  ire  he  is  called  WILLIAM  BJRCJH, 
the  date  1,719  appended. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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with  the  following  marginal  note  : — "  This  moft  rea- 
fonable  and  amiable  light  in  which  the  clergy  are 
here  placed,  comes  from  that  modeil  and  good  man 
the  Rev.  Mr.  BARTELETT." — Mr.  BARTELETT  was 
of  Merton  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
July  5,  1693.  STEELE  was  of  the  fame  college,  and 
there  probably  became  acquainted  with  him. 

The  papers  contributed  to  the  GUARDIAN  by 
BUDGELL  and  HUGHES  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Spedator.  Dr.  Z.  PEARCE  was 
the  author  of  the  humorous  letter  in  No.  121,  figned 
Ned  Mum. 

No.  125,  on  the  fpring,  which  at  leaft  merits 
the  epithet  "  pretty,'*  is  affigned  to  Mr.  THOMAS 
TICKELL,  a  writer  who  has  been  fuppofed  to  contribute 
much  more  to  the  SPECTATORS  and  GUARDIANS  than 
can  now  be  traced  to  his  pen.  But  fuch  was  his 
connection  with  the  illuftrious  author  of  thefe  works, 
that  the  outlines  of  his  life  have  a  fair  claim  on  our 
attention. 

THOMAS  TICKELL,  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  RICHARD 
TICKELL,  was  born  in  1686  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumber 
land,  of  which  his  father  was  Vicar.  He  was  a  member 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  in  1710  he  was  chofen 
to  a  fellowfhip,  which  he  vacated  in  1 726  by  marriage. 
During  this  long  period  he  had  never  taken  orders, 
and  held  his  fellowfhip  by  a  difpenfation  from  the 
Crown.  His  inclination  appears  to  have  been  to 
engage  in  public  life,  and  he  obtained  the  friendfliip 
and  patronage  of  ArDisoN.by  the  poetical  intereft  of 
ibme  elegant  verfes  in  praife  of  the  opera  of  Rofamond, 
verfes  fo  excellent  that  POPE  did  not  difdain  to  borrow 
from  them  when  he  wrote  in  praife  of  ADDISON  *. 

*  The  hiftorian  of  Cumberland  fays,  that  if  a  family  tradition 
may  be  credited,  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  family  of 
ADDISON  and  that  of  TICKELL.  There  was  moreover  a  ftriking 
congeniality  of  manners,  temper,  talents,  and  principles  between 
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To  prepare  the  public  for  the  favourable  iffue  of  a 
negociation  with  France,  he  wrote  the  '*  Profpedt  of 
Peace/'  a  poem  which  ADDISON  commended  in  th$ 
SPECTATOR  $  and  TICKELL'S  next  poem,  the  "  Royal 
Progreis,"  very  inferior  to  the  former,  was  inferted,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  in  No,  620  of  the  fame  work. 
The  mod  remark  able  incident,  however,  in  his  life,  and 
what  embroiled  him  in  a  difpute  with  his  contempo 
raries,  was  a  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad. 
This  POPE  and  POPE'S  friends  reported  to  be  an  in* 
vidious  attack  on  his  tranflation  then  ready  for  publi 
cation,  and  that  it  was  not  written  byTicicELL,,  but  by 
ADDISON.  The  biographers  of  POPE  and  ADDISON 
have  examined  into  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions  with 
minute  attention,  anc}  have  in  general  formed  acon- 
cluiion  in  favour  of  ADDISON.  Dr.  JOHN  SON  tranfcribes 
PLPE'S  flory,  without  deciding  one  way  or  other.  The 
after t ions  of  rival  poets  are  generally  ftrong,  and 
perhaps  we  mall  be  fafeft  in  fiippofing  that  ADDISOI* 
affifted  TICKELL,  and  would  not  have  been  forry  if  he 
had  fucceeded.  Mr.  WATTS,  the  printer,  allured  a 
friend  of  Mr.  NICHOLS,  that  <f  the  tranflation  of  the 
fiift  book  of  the  Iliad  was  in  TICKELL'S  hand  writing, 
but  much  corrected  and  interlined  by  ADDISON  *." 

When  the  Hanover  fucceffion  was difputed,  TICKELL 
wrote  the  "Letter  to  Avignon/1  which  in  Dr.  JOHNSON'S 
opinion  {lands  high  among  party  poems  ;  it  exprefles 
"  contempt  without  coarienefs,  and  fuperiority  without 
infolence,''  qualities  in  general  fo  badly  managed  by 

them.  APDISON  was  modeft  and  mild,  a  fcholar,  a  gentleman, 
a  poet,  and  a  Chriftian  ;  and  lo  wasTiCKELL  :  ADDISON  alibvvas 
a  Whig,  and  TICKELL,  as  SWIFT  ufed  to  call  himJVhigiJfimus. — 
HUTCH INSON'S  Cumberland,  vol.  2,  pp.  247,  24-8. 

-*  NICHOLS'S  Seleft  Cplle&ion  of  Poems,  vol.  4,  p  316.  In 
this  Collection  are  two  Poems  •'  not  in  TICKELL'S  works,"  one 
in  vol.  5,  of  very  confiderable  length,  entitled  "  Oxford." 
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party  poets,  that  on  this  account  alone  it  ought  to  be 
frequently  read. 

When  ADDISON  went  to  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  SUNDERLAND,  he  took  TICKELL  with  him,  and 
employed  him  in  public  bufinefs,  and  when  he  rofe  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  Great  Britain,  he  appointed 
him  his  Undersecretary,  againft  the  advice  and  plea- 
fure  of  STEELE,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  temper,  and  even  of  his 
honour*.  Thefe  fufpicions  ADDISON  is  faid  to  have 
communicated  to  TICKELL,  the  confequence  of  which 
was  that  animofity  which  afterwards  broke  out  openly 
in  TICKELL'S  Life  of  ADDISON,  and  STEELK'S  dedi 
cation  of  .the  Drummer.  The  friendmip,  however, 
between  ADDISON  and  TICK.ELL  remained  unabated, 
and  when  ADDISON  died,  he  left  him  the  charge  of 
publifhing  his  works,  with  a  folemn  recommendation 
to  the  patronage  of  CRAGGS,  his  Majefty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State.  Some  fingular  circumftances attend* 
ed  this  publication,  which  are  thus  related  by  POPE  in 
a  letter  to  ATTERBURY  : — "  ADDISON'S  works  came 
to  my  hands  yefterday.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very 
odd  fet  of  incidents,  that  the  book  mould  be  dedi 
cated  by  a  dead  man  (ADDISON)  to  a  dead  man 
(CRAGGS,)  and  even  that  the  new  patron  (Lord  WAR 
WICK)  to  whom  TICKELL  chofe  to  infcribe  his  verfes, 
(hould  be  dead  alfo  before  they  were  published.  Had 
I  been  in  the  Editor's  place  I  mould  have  been  a  little 
apprehenfive  for  myfelf,  under  a  thought  that  every 
one  who  had  any  hand  in  that  work  was  to  die  before 
the  publication  of  it." 

To  this  work  TICKELL  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the 
author,  the  excellence  of  which  feems  to  be  univerfally 
acknowledged.  Dr.  JOHNSON  has  felected  the  third 
and  fourth  paragraphs  as  preeminent,  to  which  may 

•  GIBBER'S  Life.of  TICKELL. 
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perhaps  be  added  fome  lines  in  the  fecond.  The  merit 
of  the  whole,  however,  has  never  been  furpafied.  He 
feems  to  fay  no  more  than  grief  infpires,  and  his  grief 
and  his  reflections  are  thofe  of  every  man  who  has  loft 
a  friend. 

This  edition  comprifes  all  ADDISON'S  works,  in 
profe  and  verfe,  and  is  printed  in  a  very  fplendid  form 
in  four  quarto  volumes,  ornamented  with  a  fine  por 
trait  of  ADDISON,  by  VERTUE,  after  KNELLER,  and 
with  fome  beautiful  head-pieces,  principally  from 
defigns  by  Sir  JAMES  THORNHILL.  Some  papers  of 
the  TATLER  have  been  in  the  late  edition  of  the  BRI 
TISH  ESSAYISTS  afcribed  to  ADDISON,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  TICKELL'S  edition,  and  he  has  by  a 
miflake  reprinted  No.  500  of  the  SPECTATOR,  which 
was  STEELE'S.  He  has  on  the  other  hand  omitted 
No.  328,  the  fubftituted  paper,  which  was  written 
by  ADDISON. 

About  the  year  i725,TiCKELL  was  made  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Juflices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great 
honour,  in  which  he  continued  until  1740,  when  he 
died,  April  23,  at  Bath.  Of  his  perfonal  character 
we  have  little  information :  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
man  of  gay  converfation,  at  leaft  a  temperate  lover  of 
wine  and  company,  and  in  his  domeftic  relations 
without  cenfure.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  in 
one  refpect  at  leaft  a  man  of  great  modefty.  He  fup- 
prefled  his  mare  in  the  SPECTATOR  and  GUARDIAN,  for 
which  no  other  motive  can  fairly  be  afligned,  and  this 
he  did  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
any  one  paper  to  be  his.  Of  thefe  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  upon  conjecture,  he  had  no  reafon 
to  be  afliamed  ;  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  men  in 
advanced  and  ferious  life  do  not  look  upon  their  juve 
nile  productions  with  complacency.  If  this  apology 
is  unfatisfadory,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  on  the  other  hand, 
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that   he  became   vain,  and   thought  them  beneatli 
him*. 

It  may  not  be  unentertaining  now  to  take  a  curfory 
view  of  the  principal  periodical  papers  which  accom 
panied  or  fucceeded  thofe  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
public  have  bellowed  claffical  fame.  A  complete 
enumeration  would  be  difficult :  many  of  them  at 
tracted  fo  little  notice,  as  to  fall  ftill-born  from  the 
prefs;  others  acquired  temporary  fame,  and  are  now 
forgotten  ;  and  a  few  are  yet  occasionally  read  or  con- 
fulted  by  thofe  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  opinions 
or  manners  of  the  timeSi 

In  this  fketch,  we  (hall  firfl  follow  thofe  writers  whofe 
fuccefs  in  Jthe  TATLER,  &c.  feemed  tojuflify  their 
fubfequent  attempts  to  guide  public  opinion  in 
literature,  manners,  or  politics. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  after  communicating  to  ADDISON 
the  conclufionof  the  GUARDIAN  by  STEELE,  which  we 
have  already  quoted  from  his  letter,  goes  on  in  the 
fame  to  inform  ADDISON,  that  he  had  fketched  the  plan 
of  a  new  paper.  In  this  he  fuppofes  a  fociety  of  learned 
men,  of  various  characters,  who  meet  together  to  carry 
on  a  converfation  on  all  kinds  of  fubjedis,  and  who 
empower  their  Secretary  to  draw  up  any  of  their 
difcourfes,  or  publifh  any  of  their  writings,  under 
the  t.tle  of  REGISTER.  "  By  this  means,"  he  adds, 
"  I  think  the  town  might  be  fometimes  entertained 

*  lt  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  family  he  left,  if 
any;  his  widow,  we  have  heard,  was  living  not  many  years  ago. 
RICHARD  TICKELL,  Efq.  a  (late)  Commiilioner  of' the  Stamps, 
and  author  of  the  humorous  pamphlet,  called  "  Anticipation/'  as 
well  as  of  feveral  ingenious  poetioal  productions,  is  certainly  of 
our  poet's  family;  but  there  is  fome  reaibri  to  think  he  is  a  clef- 
cendant  of  his  brother,  RICHARD  TICKELL,  Efq.  who  married  in 
Whitehaven."  HUTCHINSON,  ubifupra.  Subfequeat  information 
aflures  me  that  the  late-  RICHARD  TICKELL  was  the  ion  of 
THOMAS  TICKELL. 
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with  dialogue,  which  will  be  a  new  way  of  writing, 
either  related  or  fet  down  in  form,  under  the  names 
of  different  fpeakers ;  and  fometimes  witheffays,  or  with 
difcourfes  in  the  perfon  of  the  writer  of  the  paper."— 
ADDISON,  in  his  anfwer,  after  acknowledging  that  he 
had  read  the  fpecimen  with  pleafure,  and  approved  the 
title  of  REGISTER,  fays, "  To  tell  you  truly,  I  have  been 
fo  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  that  nature  for  thefe 
two  or  three  years  laft  paft,  that  I  muft  now  take  fome 
time  pour  me  delayer,  and  lay  in  fewel  for  a  future  work. 
In  the  mean  time  I  (hould  be  glad  if  you  would  fet 
fuch  a  project  on  foot,  for  I  know  nobody  elfe  capable 
of  fucceedingin  it,  and  turning  it  to  the  good  of  man 
kind,  fince  my  friend  has  laid  it  down.  I  am  in  a 
thoufand  troubles  for  poor  DICK,  and  wi(h  that  his 
zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himfelf ;  but 
he  has  fent  me  word,  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on, 
and  that  any  advice  I  can  give  him,  in  this  particular, 
will  have  no  weight  with  him*." 

In  this  ADDISON  proved  a  true  prophet:  Poor  Dick 
did  go  on  with  the  ENGLISHMAN,  until  he  was  expelled 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  f,  where  he  then  had  a  feat 
for  Stockbridge,  for  fome  libellous  paragraphs  in  that 
paper,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Crifis."  This 
event  produced  his  "  Apology,"  a  very  mafterly  com- 
pofition,  and  altogether  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  of  his 
writings.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  refer  the  reader 
to  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  Preface  to  theTAT- 
LER,  refpecting  his  mare  in  "The  Crifis,"  which,  there 
is  now  reafon  to  think,  was  Sketched  if  not  entirely 
written  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  MOORE,  a  lawyer,  and  a  co 
adjutor  in  the  ENGLISHMAN. 

This  fcheme  between  HUGHES  and  ADDISON  was  not 

*  DUN  COMBE'S  Letters,  vol.  1,  pp.78,  79.  80,  81.  Edit.  1772. 

t  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  let  it  be  remembered,  made  an 
able  fpeech  in  defence  of  STEELE  on  this  occafion.  SeeCoxs's 
Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  WALPOLE,  p.  43;  vol.  1,  4to. 
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carried  into  execution;  STEELE  continued  the 
iisHMAN  until  it  reached  the  fifty-fixth  number.  He 
then  publifhed  a  paper,  or  rather  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  The  Engiifhman  $  being  the  cloie  of  a  paper  fo  called, 
with  an  epiftle  concerning  the  Whigs,  Tories,  and  new 
Converts.  By  Richard  Steele,  Efq.*"  The  whole  were 
th£n  reprinted  in  a  handfome  volume  octavo,  which 
does  not  Appear  to  have  had  more  than  a  temporary 


To  the  ENGLISHMAN,  the  LOVER  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  which  STEELE  returns  again  to  dorneftic  life 
and  manners.  The  firft  paper  appeared  Feb*  25,  1714, 
and  the  laft  May  27,  of  the  fame  year,  making  in  all 
forty  papers.  Two  of  thefe,  Nos.  10  and  39,  were 
written  by  ADDISON,  and  reprinted  accordingly  in  his 
works.  No*  10,  on  an  extravagant  fondnefs  tor  china- 
ware*  is  not  inferior  in  richnefs  of  humour  to  the  bed 
of  his  SPECTATORS.  The  quotation  from  Epictetus  is  a 
mailerly  ftroke.  No.  39  is  intended  as  a  recommen 
dation  of  BUDGELL'S  tranilationof  Theophraftus. 

Before  the  LOVER  was  finifhed,  our  indefatigable 
Effayift  publidied  The  READER,  in  oppofition  to  the 
EXAMINER.  This  reached  only  the  ninth  number. 
The  LOVER  and  READER  were  frequently  reprinted. 
His  next  attempt  was  entitled  The  TOWNTALK,  in  a 
feries  of  letters  to  a  Lady  in  the  country:  it  confifted 
alfoof  nine  numbers,  printed  weekly,  in  quarto,  and 
fold  by  R.  BUR  LEIGH,  in  Amen  Corner,  at  the  price 
of  threepence  each  number.  It  is  conjedured  that 
they  were  a  feries  of  genuine  letters,  written  by  STEELE 
to  his  lady,  then  in  the  country,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  for  public  ufe.  They 
are  generally  amufmg,  but  the  firft  is  highly  excep- 


*  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed  in  folio,  as  the 
pther  papers  were,  at  leaft  it  is  not  in  the  folio  copy  obligingly 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  NICHOLS. 
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tibnable  on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  a  fault  for  which 
STEELE  is  not  often  to  blame.  POPE  did  him  jutlice 
when  he  faid,  "  he  had  a  real  love  of  virtue.1'  The  firft 
number  of  the  TOWNTALK  was  publiflied  Dec.  ij^ 
171$*  and  the  laft  Feb.  13,  1715-16.  Three  papers* 
entitled  The  TEA-TABLE,  were  publimed  by  STEELE 
in  February  171516,  of  which  no  farther  account  has 
been  tranfmitted.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  laft 
mentioned  papers  were  eminently  fuccefsful,  although 
fomeof  them  have  great  merit,  and  amply  deferve  the 
handfome  form  in  which  they  have  lately  been  pub- 
lifhed*. 

STEELE'S  next  appearance  as  an  Effayift  was  in  The 
PLEBEIAN,  No. i,  March  14,  1718-19.  Four  numbers 
of  this  have  been  reprinted  in  Mr.  NICHOLS'  edition. 
The  whole  relate  to  the  Peerage  Bill,  and  deferve 
notice  principally  on  account  of  the  quarrel  which  they 
produced  between  ADD  ISON  and  STEELE.  Of  this  un 
fortunate  affair  Dr.  JOHNSON,  in  his  Life  of  ADDISON, 
has  given  the  following  particulars : 

"  In  1718-19^  a  controverfy  was  agitated,  with 
great  vehemence,  between  thoie  friends  of  long  con 
tinuance,  ADDISON  and  STEELE.  It  may  be  afked,  in 
the  language  of  Homer,  what  power  or  what  caufe  could 
fet  them  at  variance  ?  The  fubjedt  of  their  difpute  was 
of  great  importance.  The  Earl  of  SUNDERLAND  pro- 
poled  an  A6t,  called  the  Peerage  Bill,  by  which  the  num 
ber  of  Peers  ihould  be  fixed,  and  the  King  reftrained 
from  any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unleis  when  an  old 
family  mould  be  extinct.  To  this  the  lords  would  natu 
rally  agree;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  little  acquainted 
with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  well  known, 
almoft  indifferent  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  had 

*  By  Mr.  NICHOXS,  in  1789,  2  vols.  cr.  oftavo,  enriched  with 
valuable  annotations,  to  which  I  have  been  much  indebted,  aud 
with  a  very  ingenious  Preface  to  THE  LOVEII. 
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been  perfuaded  to  confent.  The  only  difficulty  was 
found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  ap 
prove  the  perpetual  exclufion  of  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  oppofed,  and 
among  others  by  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  whofe  ipeech 
was  publiftied.  The  lords  might  think  their  dignity 
diminimed  by  improper  advancements,  and  par 
ticularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at 
once,  to  produce  a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  laft  reign; 
an  adt  of  authority  violent  enough,  yet  certainly  legal, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of 
national  right,  with  which  fometime  afterwards,  by  the 
inftigation  of  Whigifm,  the  commons,  chofen  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  chofe  themfelves  for  feven. 
But  whatever  might  be  .the  difpofit ion  of  the  lords, 
the  people  had  no  wifh  to  increate  their  power.  The 
tendency  of  the  bill,  as  STEELE  obferved  in  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  OXFORD,  was  to  introduce  an  ariflocracy, 
for  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  fo  limited,  would 
have  been  defpotic  and  irrefiftible.  To  prevent  this 
iubverfion  of  the  ancient  eftablifhment,  STEELE,  whofe 
pen  readily  feconded  his  political  pafiions,  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  nation  by  a  pamphlet,  called  The  PLE 
BEIAN.  To  this  an  anfwerwas  publimed  by  ADDIS  ON 
under  the  title  of  The  OLD  WHIG,  in  which  it  is  not 
difcovered  that  STEELE  was  then  known  to  be  the 
advocate  for  the  commons.  STEELE  replied  by  a 
fecond  PLEBEIAN,  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by 
courtefy,  confined  himfelf  to  his  queftion,  without  any 
perfonal  notice  of  his  opponent.  Nothing  hitherto 
was  committed  againft  the  laws  of  friendfhip,  or  pro 
prieties  of  decency;  but  controvertifts  cannot  long 
retain  their  kindnefs  for  each  other.  The  OLD  WHIG 
anfwered  the  PLEBEIAN,  and  could  not  forbear  fome 
contempt  of  "  Little  Dicky.,  whofe  trade  it  was  to  write 
pamphlets"  Dicky,  however,  did  not  lofe  his  fettled 
veneration  for  his  friends;  but  contented  himfelf  with 
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quoting  fome  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  de* 
tedtion  and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  afide  during  that 
feffion;  and  ADDISON  died  defore  the  next,  in  which  its 
commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  fixty-five  td 
one  hundred  feventy-feven.  Every  reader  furely  muft 
regret  that  theie  two  illuftrious  friends,  after  fo  many 
years  paft  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of 
intereft,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowmip  offludy, 
fhould  finally  part  in  acrimonious  oppofition.  Such 
a  controverfy  was  Bellum  plufqiiam  civile ,  as  Lucan 
expreifes  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other 
advocates?  But,  among  the  uncertainties  of  the 
human  (late,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the  inftability 
of  friendship." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  unhappy  conteft  aggra 
vated  the  regret  which  STEEL E  felt  for  ADDISON'S 
death,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  refented 
nothing  fo  warmly  as  the  fuppofition  that  he  had  loft 
any  part  of  that  reverence  and  affection  with  which 
he  always  contemplated  the  genius  and  virtues  of  his 
illuftrious  friend.  Of  this  we  have  at  lead  one  decided 
proof  in  his  "  Addrefs  to  Mr.  Congreve"  prefixed  to 
ADDISON'S  Comedy  of  the  Drummer. 

After  this  we  find  another  attempt  of  the  patriotic 
kind  by  STEELE, entitled  The  SPINSTER,  in  defence  of 
the  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  one  number  only 
was  published.  But  he  admitted  no  permanent  relaxa 
tion  from  writing  Effays ;  and  on  Saturday,  Jan.  2,  1719- 
20,  commenced  The  THEATRE,  by  Sir  John  E-dgar^ 
which  was  continued  every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  price 
twopence.  Of  this  paper  BifhopRuNDLE  fays,  with 
truth,  that  "  it  is  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Old  TAT- 
LERS,"  and  adds,  that  the  demand  for  them  was  fo  great, 
that  even  STEEL  E'S  fierceft  enemies  bought  them  up, 
and  enjoyed  the  Author,  while  theyperfecutedthe  man. 
The  aifairs  of  the  theatre  are  the  principal  fubjects  of 
this  paper,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  its  title.  It  is 
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curious  alfo  as  including  a  confiderable  portion  of  his 
private  hiftory*  But  notwithftariding  the  avidity  with 
which  it  was  bought  up,  it  was  concluded  April  5, 
1720,  when  it  had  reached  the  twenty-eighth  number* 
"With  thefe,  Mr.  NICHOLS  has  republifhed  as  a  foil 
The  Anti-Theatre  by  Sir  John  Falftaffe,  in  fifteen 
numbers*.  And  here  at  length  ended  STEELE'S  labours 
as  an  EfTayift. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  TATLER,  ADD  i  SON 
publifhed  five  numbers  of  a  paper  called  The  WHIG- 
EXAMINER,  "  in  which/'  fays  the  great  critic  fo  often 
quoted  "  is  emplyeod  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence 
and  humorous  fatire."  "  Every  reader,"  he  adds,  "  of 
every  party,  fince  perfonal  malice  is  pad,  and  the  papers 
which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  ef- 
fufions  of  wit,  muft  wifli  for  more  WHIG-EXAMINERS  ; 
for  on  no  occafion  was  the  genius  of  ADDISON  more 
vigorouily  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  fuperiority  of 
his  powers  more  evidently  appear*" 

The  FREEHOLDER,  by  the  fame  writer,  and  under 
taken  in  defence  of  the  eflablifhed  government  at  a  very 
critical  period,  appeared  firfl  on  Dec.^3,  1715,  and 
was  continued  every  Friday  and  Monday,  until  the 
rifmg  of  parliament,  when  the  lad  paper,  No.  55,  was 
publidied,  June  29,  1716.  The  author  endeavours 
to  guard  againft  a  common  trick  in  that  age,  by  the 
following  conclufion, "  If  any  writer  (hall  do  this  paper 
fo  much  honour,  as  to  infcribe  the  title  of  it  to  others, 
which  may  be  publifhed  upon  the  laying  down  of  this 
work;  the  whole  praife  or  difpraife  of  fuch  a  per 
formance,  will  belong  to  fome  other  author:  this 
fifty-fifth  being  the  lad  paper  that  will  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  FREEHOLDER." 


*  In  two-vols.  cr.  o6tavo,  1791»  comprifmg  many  fcarce  pieces 
written  by,  or  concerning,  STEELE,  and  illuftrated  by  valuable 
notes. 
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In  the  FREEHOLDER,  as  the  ground  the  author  took 
was  ftrong,  though  difputed,  we  have  much  difplay 
of  powerful  argument,  as  well  as  humour.  'The 
'Tory  Fox-hunter  has  always  been  admired,  but  fome 
will  probably  join  with  Dr.  JOHNSON  in  cenfuring 
that  part  of  the  Pretender  s  Journa/,  in  which  one  topic 
of  ridicule  is  his  poverty,  while  others,  on  confulting 
the  paffage,  and  confidering  it  in  connection  with 
what  precedes  and  follows,  will  difcover  only  a  very 
harmlefs  piece  of  pleafantry*, — STEELE'S  opinion  of 
the  FREEHOLDER  ftrongly  marks  the  difference  between 
the  political  caft  of  hiinfelf  and  ADDISON.  Rethought 
the  humour  of  the  FREEHOLDER  too  nice  and  gentle 
for  fuch  noify  times ;  and  is  reported  to  have  faid  that 
the  miniflry  made  ufe  of  a  lute,  when  they  fbould 
have  called  for  a  trumpet  -f . 

The  moil  confiderable  of  the  periodical  papers 
that  were  contemporary  ,  with  thofe  of  ADDISON  and 
STEELE,  is  the  EXAMINER, which  appears  to  have  been 
of  great  political  confequence,  although,  to  ufe  the 
expreffion  of  one  of  its  authors,  it  is  now  "  down 
among  the  dead  men."  This  paper  was  begun,  con 
ducted  and  fupported  by  the  miniftry  of  the  four  laft 
years  of  Queen  ANNE.  The  firft  number  is  dated 
Auguft  3,  1710,  and  the  lafb,  or  what  is  fuppofed  by 
the  Annotator,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  hiflory 
of  this  paper,  to  be  the  laft,  is  dated  July  26,  1714. 
The  authors  were,  SWIFT,  who  wrote  thirty-three 
papers,  republifhed  in  his  works,  Mr.  Secretary  ST. 
JOHN, Dr.  ATTERSURY,  Mr. PRIOR,  Dr.  FREJND,Mrs. 
MANLEY,  Dr.  WILLIAM  Ki NO,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  oftenfible  author  before  it  devolved  on  SWIFT,  whofe 

*  "  Anno  regni  quarto — he  ordered  the  Lord  High  Treafurer  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  contra6led  fmce 
hisacceffion  to  the  throne;  particularly  a  milk-fcore  of  three 
years  {landing."  FREEHOLDER,  No.  36. 

f  JOHNSON'S  Life  of  ADDISON. 
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firft  paper  is  the  fourteenth,  and  Mr.  OLDISWORTH  It 
wasfet  up  in  opposition  to  the  TATLER, in  confequence 
of  fome  political  articles  which  STEELE  wrote,  or  of 
which  he  was  contented  to  bear  the  blame;  but  the  plan 
of  the  two  papers  wasefTentially  different,  and  the  pub* 
lie  has  long  fince  decided  in  favour  of  the  TATLER. 

The  TOR Y-ExA MINER,  for  fuch  it  was,  of  SWIFT, 
produced  the  WHIG-EXAMINER  of  ADDISON,  which 
reached  only  to  the  fifth  number,  and  gave  way  to  the 
MEDLEY,  the  firft  number  ef  which  appeared  Oct.  5, 
1710.  This  was  conducted  upon  the  fame  political 
principles  with  the  WHIG-EXAMINER,  but  with 
more  violence,  and  lefs  ability.  The  principal  author 
was  ARTHUR  MAYNWARING,  Efq.  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  and  political  confequence,  to  whom  STEELE; 
dedicated  the  firft  volume  of  the  TATLER,  His  affifi> 
ants  in  this  work  were,  CLEMENTS,  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  PETERBOROUGH,  Dr.  KENNETT,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  ANTHONY  HENLY,  and 
STEELE,  who  wrote  part  of  No.  23. —  No.  45,  the  laft 
paper,  is  dated  Aug.  6,  1711, 

During  the  publication  of  the  TATLER,  among  other 
puny  efforts  to  gain  popularity  and  profit,  by  an  imi- 
t  at  ion  of  that  plan, appeared  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
*c  The  VISIONS  of  SirHsiSTER  RYLEY  :  with  other  en* 
tertainments.  Confiding  of  Two  hundred  difcourfes 
and  letters,  representing  by  way  of  Image  and  Defcrip^ 
tion,the  characters  of  Vertue,  Beauty,  Affection,  Love, 
and  Paflion,  &c.  &c."  Whether  RYLEY  was  a  real  or 
fictitious  name  does  not  appear,  it  was  printed  in 
the  quarto  iize.  No.  i.  is  dated  Aug.  21,  1 710,  and 
No.  80,  the  laft  in  the  copy  now  before  me,  Feb.  21, 
1710-1 1  Each  number  is  divided  into  two  or  three, 
{peculations,  dated  from  different  places,  in  imitation 
of  the  TATLER,  and  this  unfortunately  is  the  only 
inftancc  in  which  that  work  has  been  imitated.  The- 
whole  is  a  miferable  collection  of  common-place 
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remarks,  fuch  as  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  the 
mod  illiterate  of  our  periodical  publications. 

The  LAY-MONK  was  a  paper  undertaken  by  Sir 
RICHARD  BL  ACKMORE,  not  for  fame  or  profit,  he  fays, 
but  that  he  might  have' the- fatisfadt  ion  of  accomplish- 
ing  a  defign  for  the  public  good.  He  had  offered  his 
afliftance  toADDisoN,and  to  HUGHES,  and  when  they 
declined  it,  he  refolved,  by  the  aid  of  another  friend, 
to  publifh  a  paper  three  times  a  week,  and  "  to  own 
that  he  had  fome  hand  in  it."  The  firft  of  thefe  papers 
was  publifhed  Nov.  1 6,  17 13,  and  the  lad  Feb.  1713- 
14.  Mr.  HUGHES,  when  it  was  once  begun,  was  in 
duced  to  be  a  contributor,  and  acknowledges,  in  one 
letter,  the  third,  fixth,  and  ninth  papers,  and  in  another, 
he  fays  that  the  character  of  Ned  Freeman  and  all  the 
Friday's  papers  were  his.  It  met  with  no  great  fuccefs, 
yet  HUGHES  thinks  it  began  to  grow  upon  the  town, 
and  might  have  been  continued  with  moderate  fuccefs, 
if  Sir  RICHARD  had  nor  been  weary  and  dropped 
it  *.  Who  the  other  friend  mentioned  by  Sir  RICHARD 
was,  does  not  appear.  The  plan  is  not  altogether 
unlike  that  which  HUGHES  fketched  to  ADDISON; 
the  fuppofition  being  that  fome  literary  men,  whole 
characters  are  defcribed,  had  retired  to  a  houfc  in  the 
country,  to  enjoy  philofophical  leiiure,  and  refolved 
toinftrucl:  the  public,  by  communicating  their  difqui-r 
fitions  and  amufements.  Such  apian,  however,  was 
not  very  happy,  as  it  obvioufly  could  not  embrace 
common  life  and  manners,  and  the  town  probably 
would  not  have  fuffered  the  inftructions  of  country 
gentlemen.  It  reached  to  the  fortieth  paper,  and  was 
repubiifhed  in  one  volume,  with  the  title  of  the  "  LAY- 
MONASTERY,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  SPECTATORS," 
which,  as  was  the  opinion  then,  had  been  finally  con 
cluded  with  No..  555,  the  laft  of  the  feventh  volume.  ' 

*  DUN  COMBE'S  Letters,  vol.  1,  pp.  82,  101,  edit,  1772. 
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"  This  period/'  fays  THEOBALD,  "  may  well  be  callecj 
the  Age  of  Councilors,  when  every  blockhead  who 
could  write  his  own  name,  attempted  to  inform  and 
amufe  the  public."  "  Clofe  on  the  heels,"  as  he  ex-r 
prefles  it,  "  of  the  inimitable  SPECTATOR,"  this  author 
began,  in  MIST'S  Journal  (a  newfpaper  of  the  day)  a 
paper,  entitled  The  CENSOR,  the  firft  number  of  which 
is  dated  April  n,  1715.  In  this  he  rather  unluckily 
afTumed  the  name  of  JOHNSON,  a  defcendant  of  BEN 
JONSON,  and  pretended  to  have  inherited  (*  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  his  fpirit.11  It  continued,  but 
with  many  intermiffions,  to  June  i ,  1 7 1 7,  in  all  ninety* 
fix  papers;  afterwards  printed  in  three  volumes  i2mo, 
It  has  fmce,  not  altogether  undefervedly,  funl^  into 
oblivion. 

A  paper  of  very  confiderable  merit  was  undertaken  by 
AMBROSE  PHILLIPS,  in  the  year  1718,  and  continued 
for  fome  time  with  fpirit  andfuccefs,  entitled  The  FREE? 
THINKER.  The  firft  paper  is  dated  March  24,  1718, 
and  the  laft,  Sept.  28,  1719,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  papers,  many  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  for 
taft6  and  humour.  PHILLIPS'  coadjutors  were  indeed 
men  of  acknowledged  talents;  BOULTER,  afterwards 
Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  and  PHILLIPS'  great  patron, 
was  one :  many  of  the  beft  papers  are  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  S TUBES,  reftor  of 
Gunviile,  in  Dorfetfhire.  Dr.  PEARCE,  the  late  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  wrote  at  leaft  one  very  beautiful  paper 
(No.  1 14.)  The  other  contributors  were  the  Right  Hon. 
RICHARD  WEST,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Rev. 
GILBERT  BURNETT,  and  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEEVENS. 
This  BURNETT,  if  I  miftake  not,  was  vicar  of  Cog- 
gelhall,  Elfex,  airdminifterof  St.  James's  Clerken  well*. 


*  WELSTED  contributed  fome  poetical  pieces  to  the  FREE 
THINKER.  See  NICHOLS'  Life  of  WELSTED,  prefixed  to  bis 
works,  p.  22,  oft.  1787'. 
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The  FREETHINKER  was  afterwards  printed  in  three  vo 
lumes,  izmo,  and  has  undergone  at  leafl  two  im- 
preflions. 

Having  mentioned  MIST'S  JOURNAL,  it  may  be  ne~ 
ceflary  to  add,  that  it  was  the  firft  paper  written  againft 
the  government,  after  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  royal 
family.  Its  objecl:  of  oppofition  was  the  proteftant 
fucceffion.  The  printer  was  Mr.  NATHANIEL  MIST,  of 
Great  Carter  Lane,  who  for  a  libel  in  one  of  the  papers 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Boulogne.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  permitted  afterwards  to  return  home,  on 
condition  of  not  meddling  any  longer  with  politics. 
He  then  carried  on  the  trade  of  wine  merchant  until 
his  death  in  1737. 

This  Journal  was  followed,  and  nearly  under  the 
lame  management,  by  FOG'S  JOURNAL,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  very  popular.  Lord  CHESTERFIELD  wrote 
atleaft  three  papers  in  it.  A  feledion  of  the  beft  papers 
was  publifhed  in  two  volumes,  odtavo,  in  1732*. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  dated  Sept.  28,  1728,  and  the  laft, 
Dec.  25, 1731,  but  the  paper  was  continued  long  after 
this,  the  date  of  Lord  CHESTERFIELD'S  firft  contribu 
tion  being  Jan.  17,  1736,  and  his  laft,  April  loth  of 
that  year.  1  fufpecl:  it  was  concluded  foon  after,  and 
fucceeded  by  another  paper,  written  by  the  oppofition, 
called 

COMMON  SENSE,  the  firft  number  of  which,  dated 
Feb.  5,  i737,was  written  by  Lord  CHESTERFIELD,  who 

wrote  alfo  Nos.  3,  4,  14?  l6>  I9>  25»  3°»  32>  33>  37> 
51,  54,  57,  89,  93,  and  103,  His  lordfhip's  contri 
butions  of  thefe  papers  were  moftly  on  fubje&s  of 
morals  or  manners,  and  fotne  of  them  are  equal  if  not 
fuperior  to  the  moft  admired  of  his  periodical  com- 
pofitions.  Lord  LYTTELTON  was  alfo  a  writer  in  this 

*  There  had  previoufly  appeared  a  feledion  from  MIST'$ 
Journal,  printed  about  1722. 

VOL.  I,  d 
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paper.     A  Ute  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  conjectured  that  Dr.  JOHNSON  wrote  in  this  paper; 

.  but  No.  32,  which  is  quoted  in  proof,  was  certainly  the 
production  of  Lord  CHESTERFIELD.  Mr.  MOLLOY  was 
the  moft  conftant  writer. 

The  TRUE  BRITON  begantobepublifhed  about  the 
time  of  ATTERBURY'S  plot.  The  firft  number  bears 
date  June  3,  1723,  and  the  74th  or  laft,  Feb.  1*7, 
1723-4.  The  whole  were  written  by  the  wretched 
Duke  of  WHARTON.  Its  libellous  tendency  incurred  a 
profecution,  to  efcape  which  the  printers  and  pub- 
lifhers  fled  to  the  continent.  The  Duke  republlfhed 
a  part  of  it  in  volumes. 

The  CRAFTSMAN,  long  a  paper  of  great  celebrity  for 
its  political  influence,  and  the  disturbance  it  gave  to 
Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE'S  miniftry,  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  AMHURST,  a  man  of  confiderable  ability,  but  loofe 
and  unprincipled.  He  was  aflifled  in  this  undertaking 
by  Lord  BOLINGBROKE,  and  Mr.  PULTENEY,  afterwards 
Earl oi'BATH,  DANIEL  PuLTENEY,his relation,  and  pro 
bably  by  other  leaders  of  oppofition.  The  firft  paper 
is  dated  Dec.  5,  1726.  In  its  republifhed  ftate  it  fills 
fourteen  volumes,  but  is  now  little  read.  Ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  of  this  paper  are  faid  to  have  been  fold  in 
a  day.  AMHURST  had  before  this  written  a  witty  but 
fcurrilous  paper,  called  TERR.E-FILIUS,  which  began 
in  172 1, and  confifts  of  fifty  numbers.  For  this  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

CATO'S  LETTERS  began  tobepubliftiedin  1720,  and 
were  reprinted  in  four  volumes,  i£mo.  under  the  title 
"  CATO'S  LETTERS,  or  Eflays  on  Liberty,  civil  or  reli 
gious,  and  other  important  fubjects."  This  work  was 
written  by  GORDON  and  TRENCHARD,  and  muft  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  public  tafte,  as  it  pafled 
through  four  editions  before  the  year  1737.  The  fame 
authors  were  concerned  in  another  paper,  entitled  the 
"  INDEPENDENT  WHIG,"  in  oppofition  to  the  principles 
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and  pra&ices  of  what  was  called  the  High  Church 
party;  it  confided  of  fifty-three  papers,  began  Jan.  20, 
1 7 1 9-20,  and  concluded  Jan.  4, 1 7  20- 1 .  It  has  been 
reprinted  at  leaft  once. 

The  UNIVERSAL  SPECTATOR  was  a  newspaper  pub- 
lifhed  weekly,  with  an  ErTay  prefixed  to  each  paper, 
"  by  HENRY  STONECASTLE,  of  Northumberland,  Efq." 
From  the  year  1730  to  1741,  or  perhaps  longer. 
That  learned  and  indefatigable  hiftorian  and  antiquary, 
OLDYS,  isfaid  to  have  been  the  author  of  fome  of  thefe 
papers;  one  JOHN  KELLY,  a  dramaticpoet,  is  mentioned 
as  another  writer,  and  theauthor  of  Sir  JOHN  HAWKINS* 
Life  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  aflerts  that  Sir 
JOHN,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  an  occafional  con 
tributor.  Thefe  papers  were  collected  and  publimed  in 
four  volumes,  1747;  there  is  fome  vivacity  and  hu 
mour  and  much  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  in 
many  of  them;  the  plan,  at  leaft,  was  evidently  that  of 
the  original  SPECTATORS. 

The  CHAMPION  was  more  of  apolitical  caft,  in  hof- 
tility  to  Sir  R.  WALPOLE,  although  not  without  a  con- 
fiderable  mixture  of  papers  on  fubjects  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  advertifement  to  the  copy  now  before 
me  (2  vols.  I2mo.  third  edition)  informs  us,  that  there 
were  four  writers  concerned  in  it,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  FIELDING  and  RALPH  FIELDING'S  papers, 
if  I  miftake  not,  are  thofe  marked  with  a  C.  or  an  L. 
The  firft  number  is  dated  Nov.  15,  1739,  and  the 
laft,  June  19,  1740.  FIEL DING  was  alfo  concerned  in 
a  paper,  entitled  the  TRUE  PATRIOT,  begun  Nov.  5, 
1 745,  in  oppofition  to  thedefignsof  the  Pretender 
and  his  friends.  Some  of  thefe  papers  are  very  de- 
fervedly  reprinted  in  his  works. 

The  OLD  WHIG,  or  Confident  Proteftant,  was 
written  chiefly  by  diffenters,  and  on  difienting  prin 
ciples.  The  firft  paper  is  dated  March  13,  1735,  anc* 
the  laft  March  13,  1737-8.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
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lifhed  by  fubfcription,  in  two  volumes  o&avo.  Dn 
CHANDLER  was  the  author  of  about  fifty  of  the  papers* 
and  the  late  Rev.  MICAIAH  Tow  GOOD  wrote  three  of 
them. 

OLD  ENGLAND,  or  the  Conflitutional  Journal,  by 
Jeffery  Broadbottom,  of  Covent  Garden,  Efq.  was 
another  of  that  numerous  clafs  of  papers  fet  up  in 
opposition  to  the  miniftry  of  the  times.  The  firfl 
paper,  dated  Feb.  1743,  was  written  by  Lord  CHESTER 
FIELD.  Its  object  was  to  pull  down  the  minifters  who 
fucceededSir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  or  the  Newcaftle 
party,  who  had  gained  over  Mr.  PULTENEY  and  Lord 
CARTERET.  The  third  paper  is  alfo  attributed  to  Lord 
CHESTERFIELD  by  Mr.  MATY,  but  RALPH  and  GUTH- 
RIE  are  faid  to  have  been  the  principal  writers. 

The  FREE  BRITON  was  one  of  the  few  papers  effca- 
blifhed  by  government  to  repel  the  frequent  attacks 
made  upon  them.  It  was  published  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  and  written  principally  by 
William  ARN  ALL,  who  was  bred  an  attorney,  but  com 
menced  party-writer  when  under  twenty.  He  is  faid 
to  have  received  for  FREE  BRITONS,  and  other  writings, 
in  four  years,  above  ten  thoufand  pounds.  There  is  a 
fhort  article  refpecYmg  him  in  the  Biographical  Dic 
tionary,  taken  chiefly  from  the  notes  on  the  Dunciad. 

The  DAILY  GAZETTEER  was  a  title  given  very  pro 
perly,  as  Mr.  MATY  thinks,  to  certain  papers,  each  of 
which  lafted  but  aday .  Into  this,  as  a  common  fink,  was 
received  all  the  tram  which  had  been  before  difperfed 
in  feveral  journals,  and  circulated  at  the  public  ex- 
bence  of  the  nation.  The  authors  were  obfcure  men, 
though  fometimes  relieved  by  occafional  eflays  from 
ftatefmen,  courtiers*  bifhops,  deans,  and  doctors.  The 
meaner  fort  were  rewarded  with  money  ;  others  with 
places  or  benefices  from  an  hundred  to  a  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  •.  By  an  account  now  before  me* 

*  MATY'sMifcelianeous  Works  of  Lord  CHESTERFIELD, 
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it  appears  that  the  miniftry  paid  to  their  writers,  from 
1731  to  1741,  the  fum  of  £.50077.  i8j.  Of  this  AR- 
NALL  above  mentioned  received  about  £..  1 1,000,  and 
WALTHOE,  the  publimer  and  printer  of"  the  DAILY 
COURANT,  above  £.  28,000. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  the  GRUB-STREET  SOCIETY  was  a 
humorous  and  very  mifcellaneous  paper,  begun  Thurf- 
day,  Jan.  8,  1730,  and  continued  about  three  years. 
What  were  efteemed  the  beft  pieces,  both  in  prole  and 
verfe,  were  publilhed  afterwards  in  two  volumes  1 1 mo, 
Bavius  and  Mtevius,  the  aflumed  names  of  die  authors, 
were  Dr.  RUSSEL,  a  phyfician,  and  Dr.  JOHN  MAR 
TY  NT,  afterwards  Profeffor  of  Botany  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge. 

To  thefemay  be  added  the  following:  the  LONDON 
JOURNAL,  which  was  older  than  the  CRAFTSMAN,  and 
in  oppofition  to  it.  The  WEEKLY  REGISTER,  circa 
1 730- 1 ,  or  topics  of  literature  and  manners ;  the  BRI  TISH 
JOURNAL,  begun  Jan.  1731,  on  the  fame  fubjedls  ;  the 
DAILY  COURANT,  READ'S  JOURNAL.  The  TEMPLAR 
begunFeb.  1 73 1 ,  he  calls  himfelf  a  nephew  to  the  SPEC 
TATOR'S  Templar;  The  FOOL,  by  WILLIAM  HORSLEY; 
The  PROMPTER,  by  AARON  HILL,  circa  1734-5.  Of  all 
thefe  fpecimens  may  be  feen  in  the  early  volumes 
of  that  very  curious  and  valuable  repolitory,  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

This  lift  of  the  papers  which  fucceeded  theTATLERs 
and  SPECTATORS,  although  perhaps  far  from  complete*, 
may  yet  (hew  that  the  long  fpace  which  intervened 
between  the  GUARDIAN  and  the  RAMBLER,  which  is 


'  It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  thefe  Prefaces,  at  no  dif- 
tant  period,  to  give  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  the  whole  of 
thofe  Periodical  Works  which  fucceeded  the  SPECTATOR.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  is  in  pofleflion  of  about  fifty  of  the^i  in  the  original 
folios,  and  has  already  obtained  confiderable  information  ref- 
peeling  the  authors.  This  it  is  propofed  to  accompany  with  a 
ielecuon  of  fuch  papers  as  relate  to  manners  and  morals. 
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the  next  work  of  claflical  merit,  was  filled  up  with  many 
attempts  of  the  periodical  kind  to  inftrucl:  or  to  amufe, 
to  inflame  or  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the  public,  ac 
cording  to  the  various  views  of  the  writers,  or  rather 
of  thole  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  it  may 
alfo  fhew  that  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  com 
munication  was  now  univerfally  acknowledged.  It  is 
indeed  to  be  regretted  that  manners  and  morals, 
although  evidently  the  great  object  of  the  SPECTATOR, 
and  what  rendered  that  paper  a  profitable  as  well  as 
honourable  concern,  were  frequently  forgot  in  the 
tumult  of  parties,  civil  and  religious,  and  that  the  time 
again  returned  when  "  nothing  was  conveyed  to  the 
people"  in  the  commodious  manner  of  EiTay,  "  but 
controverfy  relating  to  the  church  or  ftate,  of  which 
they  taught  many  to  talk  whom  they  could  not 
teach  to  judge." 

Of  the  works  now  enumerated,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  of  this  defcription ;  and  although  there  are 
fome  valuable  papers  on  general  and  ufeful  topics  to  be 
here  and  there  difcovered,  yet  they  are  fo  encumbered 
in  the  volumes  of  angry  politics  and  long-forgotten 
contefts,  that  they  have  fuffered  the  common  lot  of 
thofe  who  alTociate  with  bad  company.  With  refpect 
to  their  general  merit  as  compofitions,  if  the  public 
be  allowed  the  decifive  judge  of  what  is  addrefled  to 
its  collective  capacity,  we  may  gather  what  thatdecifion 
long  has  been,  by  the  difficulty  with  which  we  recover 
the'dates  or  even  the  names  of  many  papers  which  once 
proudly  "  itrutted  and  fretted  their  hour"  on  the  fhage 
of  political  conteft,  and  are  now  known  not  to  the 
common  but  to  the  curious  reader,  and  are  to  be 
found  not  in  (hops,  but  in  ancient  repofitories,  in  which 
no  place  either  of  honour  or  diftindlion  is  allotted  to 
them. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  fcarce  pamphlet 
mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the  TATLER,  and  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  GAY,  may  throw  fome  light 
on  the  rivals  of  the  TATLER. 

"The  expiration  of  BICKER  STAFF'S  Lucubrations  was 
attended  with  much  the  fame  confequences  as  the 
death  of  Melibceus's  ox  in  Virgil;  as  the  latter  en 
gendered  fwarms  of  bees,  the  former  immediately 
produced  whole  fwarms  of  little  fatirical  fcribblers. 

"  One  of  thefe  authors  called  himfelf  the  GROWLER  ; 
and  allured  us,  that,  to  make  amends  for  Mr.  STEELE'S 
filence,  he  was  refolved  to'grozu!  at  us  weekly,  as  long 
as  we  (hould  think  fit  to  give  him  any  encouragement. 
Another  gentleman,  with  more  modefty  calls  his  paper 
the  WHISPERER,  and  a  third,  to  pleafe  the  ladies,  chrif- 
tened  his  the  TELL-TALE. 

"  At  the  fame  time  came  out  feveral  TATLERS;  each 
ofwhich,  with  equal  truth  and  wit,  allured  us,  that  he 
was  the  genuine  Ifaac  BickertlafT. 

"  It  may  be  obferved,  that  when  the  Squire  laid 
down  his  pen,  though  he  could  not  but  forefee  that 
feveral  fcribblers  would  foon  fnatch  it  up,  which  he 
might,  one  would  think,  eafily  have  prevented,  he 
fcorned  to  take  any  further  care  about  it,  but  left 
the  field  fairly  open  to  any  worthy  fucceflbr.  Im 
mediately  fome  of  our  wits  were  for  forming  themfelves 
into  a  club,  headed  by  one  Mr.  HARRISON,  and  trying 
how  they  could  '  (hoot  in  this  bow  of  Ulyifes;'  but 
foon  found  that  this  fort  of  writing  requires  fo  fine 
and  particular  a  manner  of  thinking,  with  fo  exadb  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  mufl  make  them  utterly 
defpair  of  fuccefs. 

"  They  feemed  indeed  at  firfl  to  think,  that  what 
was  only  the  garnifh  of  the  former  TATLERS  was  that 
which  recommended  them,  and  not  thofe  fubftantial 
entertainments  which  they  every  where  abound  in. 
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"  Accordingly  they  were  continually  talking  of  their 
,  Night -cap,  Spectacles,  and  Charles  Lillie.  How 
ever  there  were  now  and  then  fome  faint  endeavours  at 
Humour,  andfparks  of  Wit,  which  the  Town,  for  want 
of  better  entertainment,  was  content  to  hunt  after, 
through  an  heap  of  impertinencies :  but  even  thofe  are 
at  prefent  become  wholly  invifible,  and  quite  fwaljowed 
up  in  th£  blaze  of  the  SPECTATOR." 
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N"  1.    Thurfday,  March  12,   1713. 


Ille  quern  requiris.      MART.  Epig.  ii.  i. 
He,  whom  you  feek, 

HHERE  is  no  paflion  fo  univerfal,  however 

diversified  or  difguifed  under  different  forms 

and  appearances,  as  the  vanity  of  being  known 

to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  communicating  a 

a  The  Guardian^  with  its  fequel  The  Englifhman,  ori 
ginally  came  out  in  half-fheets,  during  the  fpace  of  time 
„  that  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the  feventh  and 
eighth  volumes  of  the  Spectator.      Steele  was  the  editor, 
and  often  the  author  of  thefe  papers ;  and  Addifon  gave 
great  affiftance,   '  whether  occafionally  or  by  previous  en 
gagement/  fays  Dr.  Johnfon, '  is  not  known/     It  will  be 
ieen  from  the  notes    in  this  edition,  that  the  Guardian 
found  many  contributors.     It  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Spectator,  with  the  fame  elegance  and  the  fame  Variety. 
The  papers  of  Addifon  in  the  Spectator  were  marked,  at 
their  firft  publication  in  folio,  by  one  or  other  of  the  letters 
in  the  name  of  CLIO,  and  perhaps  merely  becaufe  the  ini 
tials  of  the  place  from  which  they  were  dated  happened  to 
compofe  that  word.     In   the  Guardian  as  it  firft  appeared 
in  half-fheets,  Addifon's  papers  were  not  diftinguifhed  by 
any  fignature,  but  Steele  marked  them  by  a  hand,  in  the 
firft  edition  of  the  Guardian  in  8vo.  in  which  he  likewife 
pointed  out  Mr.  E.  BudgelPs  papers  by  a  ftar.     (  Many  <*f 
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made  about  him,  whofe  face  became  generally 
known,  and  the  artifis  employed  their  (kill  in  de 
lineating  his  features,  becaufe  every  man  was  a 
judge  of  the  fimilitude  of  them.  There  is  lit 
tle  elfe,  than  what  this  John  Gale  arrived  at,  in 
the  advantages  men  enjoy  from  common  fame ; 
yet  do  I  fear  it  has  always  a  part  in  moving  us 
to  exert  ourfelves  in  fuch  things  as  ought  to 
derive  their  beginnings  from  nobler  confidera- 
tions.  But  I  think  it  is  no  great  matter  to  the 
publick  what  is  the  incentive  which  makes  men 
beftow  time  in  their  fervice,  provided  there  be 
any  thing  ufeful  in  w  hat  they  produce  ;  I  (hall 
proceed  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  my  in 
tended  labours,  not  without  fome  hope  of  having 
my  vanity,  at  the  end  of  them,  indulged  in  the 
fort  above  mentioned. 

I  fhould  not  have  aflumed  the  title  of  Guar 
dian  had  I  not  maturely  confidered,  that  the 
qualities  neceflary  for  doing  the  duties  of  that 
character  proceed  from  the  integrity  of  the 
mind,  more  than  the  excellence  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  The  former  of  thefe  qualifications  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  arrive  at ;  and 
the  more  he  endeavours  that  way,  the  lefs  w  ill 
he  want  the  advantages  of  the  latter;  to  be  faith 
ful,  to  be  honeft,  to  be  juft,  is  w  hat  you  will  de 
mand  in  the  choice  of  your  Guardian  ;  or  if  you 
find  added  to  this,  that  he  is  pleafant,  ingenious, 
and  agreeable,  there  will  overflowr  fatisfa&ions 
which  make  for  the  ornament,  if  not  fo  imme 
diately  to  the  ufe  of  your  life.  As  to  the  di 
verting  part  of  this  paper,  by  what  alliftance  I 
fliall  be  capacitated  for  that,  as  well  as  what 
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proofs  I  have  given  of  my  behaviour  as  to  in 
tegrity  in  former  life,  will  appear  from  my  hiftory 
to  be  delivered  in  enfuing  difcourfes.  The  main 
purpofe  of  the  work  (hall  be,  to  protect  the  mo- 
deft,  the  induftrious;  to  celebrate  the  wife,  the 
valiant;  to  encourage  the  good,  the  pious;  to 
confront  the  impudent,  the  idle;  to  contemn  the 
vain,  the  cowardly ;  and  to  difappoint  the  wicked 
and  profane.  This  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
but  by  preferving  a  ftri6l  regard,  not  only  to  the 
duties  but  civilities  of  life,  with  the  utmoft  im 
partiality  towards  things  and  perfons.  The  un- 
juft  application  of  the  advantages  of  breeding 
and  fortune,  is  the  fource  of  all  calamity  both 
public  and  private  ;  the  correction  therefore,  or 
rather  admonition,  of  a  Guardian  in  all  the  oc 
currences  of  a  various  being,  if  given  with  a  be 
nevolent  fpirit,  would  certainly  be  of  general 
fervice. 

In  order  to  contribute  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  it, 
I  (hall  publifh  in  refpe&ive  papers  whatever  I 
think  may  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the 
converfation  of  gentlemen,  the  improvement  of 
ladies,  the  wealth  of  traders,  and  the  encourage 
ment  of  artificers.  The  circumftance  relating  to 
thofe  who  excel  in  mechanicks,  ihall  be  con- 
fidered  with  particular  application.  It  is  not  to 
be  immediately  conceived  by  fuch  as  have  not 
turned  themfelves  to  reflections  of  that  kind,  that 
Providence,  to  enforce  and  endear  the  neceflity 
of  focial  life,  has  given  one  man's  hands  to  another 
man's  head,  and  the  carpenter,  the  fmith,  the 
joiner,  are  as  immediately  neceflary  to  the  ma 
thematician,  as  my  amanuenfis  will  be  to  me, 
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to  write  much  fairer  than  I  can  myfelf.  I  am 
fo  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  I  {hall  have 
a  particular  regard  to  mechanicks  ;  and  to  {hew 
my  honour  for  them,  I  {hall  place  at  their  head 
the  painter.  This  gentleman  is,  as  to  the  execu 
tion  of  his  work,  a  mechanick  ;  but  as  to  his  con 
ception,  his  fpirit,  and  defign,  he  is  hardly  below 
even  the  poet,  in  liberal  art.  It  will  be  from 
thefe  confiderations  ufeful  to  make  the  world  fee, 
the  affinity  between  all  works  which  are  benefi 
cial  to  mankind  is  much  nearer  than  the  illiberal 
arrogance  of  fcholars  will  at  all  times  allow.  But 
I  am  from  experience  convinced  of  the  import 
ance  of  mechanick  heads,  and  {hall  therefore  take 
them  all  into  my  care  from  Rowley d,  who  is  im 
proving  the  globes  of  the  earth  and  heaven  in 
Fleet-ftreet,  to  Bat.  Pigeon  %  the  hair  cutter  in 
the  Strand. 

But  it  will  be  objected  upon  what  pretenfions 
I  take  upon  me  to  put  in  for  the  prochain  ami, 
or  neareft  friend  of  all  the  world.  How  my 
head  is  accomplifhed  for  this  employment  towards 
the  publick.  from  the  long  exercife  of  it  in  a  pri 
vate  capacity,  will  appear  by  reading  me  the 
two  or  three  next  days  with  diligence  and  atten 
tion.  There  is  no  other  paper  in  being  which 
tends  to  this  purpofe.  They  are  moft  of  them 
hiftorics,  or  advices  of  publick  tranfafilions ;  but 
as  thofe  reprefentations  aflfecl  the  paffions  of  my 
readers,  I  {hall  fometimes  take  care,  the  day 

*  See  Spec,  with  notes,  Vol.  VII.  N°  552,  p.  324,  and 
note. 

e  A  {hop  was  kept  under  this  name,  till  very  lately,  almoft 
pppofite  Arundel-ftreet. 
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after  a  foreign  mail,  to  give  them 'an  account  of 
what  it  has  brought.  The  parties  amongft  us  are 
too  violent  to  make  it  poffible  to  pafs  them  by 
without  obfervation.  As  to  thefe  matters  1  fhall 
be  impartial,  though  I  cannot  be  neuter  :  I  am, 
with  relation  to  the  government  of  the  church, 
a  tory,  with  regard  to  the  ftate,  a  whig. 

The  charge  of  intelligence,  the  pain  in  com 
piling  and  digeftiiig  my  thoughts  in  proper  ftile, 
and  the  like,  oblige  me  to  value  my  paper  a 
half-penny  above  all  other  half-fheets f.  And 
all  perfons  who  have  any  thing  to  communicate 
to  me,  are  defired  to  dire6t  their  letters  (poftage 
paid)  to  Neftor  Ironfide,  efq.  at  Mr.  Tonfon's  in 
the  Strand.5  I  declare  beforehand,  that  I  will  at 
no  time  be  converfed  with  any  other  way  than 
by  letter,  for  as  I  am  an  ancient  man  I  (hall 
find  enough  to  do  to  give  orders  proper  for  their 
fervice,  to  whom  I  am  by  will  of  their  parents 
Guardian,  though  I  take  that  to  be  too  narrow 
a  fcene  for  me  to  pafs  my  whole  life  in.  But  I 
have  got  my  Wards  fo  well  off  my  hands,  and 
they  are  fo  able  to  acl  for  themfelves,  that  I  have 
little  to  do  but  give  an  hint,  and  all  that  I 
defire  to  be  amended  is  altered  accordingly. 

f  Price  two-pence.     Guard,  in  folio. 

*  The  true  reafon  that  Steele  laid  down  the  paper  (The 
Guardian),  was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Jacob  Tonfon. 
He  flood  engaged  to  his  bookfeller  in  articles  of  penalty  for 
all  the  Guardians;  and  by  defifting  two  days,  and  alter 
ing  the  title  of  the  paper  to  that  of  The  Englishman,  was 
quit  of  his  obligation;  thefe  papers  being  printed  by 
Buckley.  From  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Addifon.  See  Ad 
dition  to  Pope's  Works,  &c.  cr.  Svo,  2  vols.  Vol.  II.  p. 
84.  and  85.  ed.  Baldwin. 
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My  defign  upon  the  whole  is  no  lefs  than  to 
make  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  ftage,  all  aft 
in  concert  in  the  care  of  piety,  juftice,  and  virtue ; 
for  I  am  paft  all  the  regards  of  this  life,  and  have 
nothing  to  manage  with  any  perfon  or  party, 
but  to  deliver  myfelf  as  becomes  an  old  man 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  one  who  thinks 
he  is  paffing  to  eternity.  Allforrows  which  can 
arrive  at  me  are  comprehended  in  the  fenfe  of 
guilt  and  pain  ;  if  I  can  keep  clear  of  thefe  two 
evils,  I  fliall  not  be  apprehenfive  of  any  other. 
Ambition,  luft,  envy,  and  revenge,  are  excre- 
fcences  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  cut  off  long 
ago  ;  but  as  they  are  excrefcences  which  do  not 
only  deform,  but  alfo  torment  thofe  on  whom 
they  grow,  I  fliall  do  all  I  can  to  perfuade  all 
others  to  take  the  fame  meafures  for  their  cure 
which  1  have. 


*%*  '  Did  I  tell  you  that  Steele  has  begun  a  new  daily 
paper,  called  The  Guardian  ?  They  fay  good  for  nothing. 
I  have  not  feen  it.'  Swift  in  a  let.  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  dated 
Apr.  i,  1713.  See  Swift's  Works,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  273,  ed. 
cr.  8vo.  1768.  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  Steele,  to 
believe  that  this  daily  paper,  laid  to  be  good  for  'nothing, 
has  done  much  more  good  than  all  Dr.  Swift's  voluminous 
writings. 

Mr.  Dennis,  in  a  letter  to  ***#,  efq.  upon  the  firft  pub- 
lilhing  the  Guardians,  writes  as  follows.  '  As  foon  as 
you  left  me  yeilerday,  I  fent  for  all  the  Guardians  which 
are  publifhed.  As  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  him  [Steele  whom  he  nicknames  Teague]  I  am  about 
to  write  a  learned  letter  to  him,  in  which  I  defign  to  re 
proach  him  a  little  for  his  two  conftant  gravity  in  his  new 
production,  and  to  let  him  know  that  fquire  Ironfide  is 
too  grave  and  too  ferious  an  offspring  of  his  ludicrous  an- 
ceftors  [liaac  Bickerltaff  and  the  Spectator]  and  that  the 
reader  complains  that  he  meets  with  nothing  at  all  to  di- 
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vert  him  in  it — You  muft  know,  fir,  that  this  arduous  un 
dertaking  is  not  carried  on  by  Teague  alone,  but  by  a 
triple  league.  I  (hall  give  you  an  account  of  the  two  other 
confederates  by  the  firft  opportunity/  Original  Letters, 
Familiar,  and  Moral,  by  Mr.  Dennis,  2  vol.  8vo.  1721, 
p.  284.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  letters  here  quoted, 
that  Mr.  Dennis  performed  his  promife  to  ****,  efq.  The 
two  confederates  alluded  to  might  probably  be  Addifon  and 
Pope^  or  perhaps  Pope  and  Bp.  Berkeley;  for  Mr.  D.  it 
feems,  had  not  yet  feen  any  of  the  humorous  diverting 
papers  to  which  Dr.  Johnfon  unreafonably  objected,  ex 
cepting  perhaps  Pope's  paper  on  dedications. 


N°  2.     Friday,  March  13,   1713. 


THE  readieft  way  to  proceed  in  my  great  un 
dertaking,  is  to  explain  who  I  am  myfelf,  that 
promife  to  give  the  town  a  daily  half-fheet :  1 
mall  therefore  enter  into  my  own  hiftory,  without 
lofing  any  time  in  preamble.  I  was  born  in  the 
year  1642,  at  alone  houfe  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  Brentford,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
fex  ;  my  parents  were  of  ability  to  beftow  upon 
me  a  liberal  education,  and  of  an  humour  to 
think  that  a  great  happinefs  even  in  a  fortune 
which  was  but  juft  enough  to  keep  me  above 
want.  In  my  fixteenth  year  I  was  admitted  a 
commoner  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford.  It  is 
one  great  advantage  among  many  more  which 
men  educated  at  our  univerfities  do  ufually  enjoy 
above  others,  that  they  often  contract  friendfhips 
there,  which  are  of  feryice  to  them  in  all  the  parts 
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of  their  future  life.     This  good  fortune  happened 
to  me  ;  for  during  the  time  of  my  being  an  un- 
der-graduate,   I   became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Ambrofe  Lizard,  who  was   a  fellow- 
commoner  of  the  neighbouring  college.     I  have 
the  honour  to  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Jofiah  Pul- 
leri h,  of  our  hall  above-mentioned  ;  and  attribute 
the  florid  old  age  I  now  enjoy  to   my  conftant 
morning  walks  up  Heding ton- hill  in  his  cheerful 
company.     If  the  gentleman  be  ftill  living,  I 
hereby  give  him  my  humble  fervice.     But  as  I 
was  going  to  fay,  I  contracted  in  my  early  youth 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with   young  Mr.  Lizard 
of  Northamptonftiire.     He  was  fent  for  a  little 
before  he  was  of  bachelor's  {landing,  to  be  married 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Lizard,  an  heirefs,  whofe  fathet 
would  have  it  fo  for  the  fake  of  the  name.     Mr. 
Ambrofe  knew  nothing  of  it  till  became  to  Lizard- 
hall   on  Saturday  night,  faw  the  young  lady  at 
dinner  the   next  day,  and  was  married  by  order 
of  his  father  fir  Ambrofe,   between  eleven  and 
twelve  the  Tuefday  following.    Some  years  after, 
when  my  friend  came  to  be  fir  Ambrofe  himfelf, 
and  finding  upon  proof  of  her,  that  he  had  lighted 
upon  a  good  wife,  he  gave  the  curate  who  joined 
their  hands  the  parfonage  of  Welt,  not  far  off 
Wellinborough1     My  friend  was  married  in  the 
year  62,  and  every  year  following,  for  eighteen 
years  together,  I  left  the  college    (except  that 
year  wherein  I  was  chofen  fellow  of  Lincoln),  and 

h  See  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  Vol.  II.  p.  215.  edit.  1691. 
1  How  muft  a  Northamptonfhire-man  ilare  at  this  mix 
ture  of  truth  and  fi&ion  !  A. 
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fojourned  at  fir  Ambrofe's  for  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  Auguft.  J  remember  very  well 
that  it  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  year  1 674, 
that  I  was  reading  in  an  arbour  to  my  friend, 
and  ftopt  of  a  fudden  obferving  he  did  not  at 
tend.  , '  Lay  by  your  book/  faid  he, '  and  let  us 
take  a  turn  in  the  grafs  walk,  for  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  fay  to  you/  After  a  filence  for  about 
forty  yards,  walking  both  of  us  with  our  eyes 
downward,  one  big  to  hear,  the  other  to  fpeak  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  iir  Ambrofe  exprefled 
himfelf  to  this  effect :  '  My  good  friend/  faid  he, 
6  you  may  have  obferved  that  from  the  firft 
moment  1  was  in  your  company  at  Mr.  Willis's 
chambers  at  Univerfity  College,  I  ever  after 
fought  and  courted  you  ;  that  inclination  towards 
you  has  improved  from  fimilitude  of  manners,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  not  obferved 
in  any  man  a  greater  candour  and  fimplicity  of 
mind  than  in  yourfelf.  You  are  a  man  that  are 
not  inclined  to  launch  into  the  world,  but  prefer 
fecurity  and  eafe  in  a  collegiate  or  fingle  life,  to 
going  into  the  cares  which  neceffarily  attend  a 
public  character,  or  that  of  a  matter  of  a  family. 
You  fee  within,  my  fon  Marmaduke,  my  only 
child  ;  I  have  a  thoufand  anxieties  upon  me 
concerning  him,  the  greater  part  of  which  I 
would  transfer  to  you,  and  when  I  do  fo,  I  would 
make-  it  in  plain  Englifli  worth  your  while/  He 
would  not  let  me  fpeak,  but  proceeded  to  inform 
me,  that  he  had  laid  the  whole  fcheme  of  his  af 
fairs  upon  that  foundation.  As  foon  as  we  went 
into  the  houfe,  he  gave  me  a  bill  upon  his  gold- 
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fmith  k  in  London,  of  two  thoufand  pounds,  and 
told  me  with  that  he  had  purchafed  me,  with  all 
the  talents  I  was  mafter  of,  to  be  of  his  family, 
to  educate  his  fon,  and  to  do  all  that  fliould  ever 
lie  in  my  power  for  the  fervice  of  him  and  his 
to  my  life's  end,  according  to  fuch  powers,  trulls, 
and  inftru6lions,  as  I  {hould  hereafter  receive. 

The  reader  will  here  make  many  fpeeches  for 
me,  and  without  doubt  fuppofe  I  told  my  friend 
he  had  retained  me  with  a  fortune  to  do  that 
which  I  fhould  have  thought  my felf  obliged  to  by 
friendfliip :  but,  as  he  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
a6led  upon  rules  of  life,  which  were  leaft  liable 
to  the  variation   of  humour,  time,  or  feafon,  I 
was  contented   to   be  obliged  by  him  his  own 
way  ;  and  believed  I  {hould  never  enter  into  any 
alliance  which  {hould  divert  me   from  purfuing 
the  interefts  of  his  family,  of  which  I  fhould 
hereafter  underftand  my  felf  a  member.   Sir  Am- 
brofe  told  me,  he  fliould  lay  no  injunction  upon 
me,  which  {hould  be  inconfiftent  with  any  incli 
nation  I  might  have  hereafter  to  change  my  con 
dition.     All  he  meant  was,  in  general,  to  infure 
his  family  from  that  peft  of  great  eftates,  the 
mercenary  men  of  bufinefs  who  a6l  for  them,  and 
in  a  few  years  become  creditors  to  their  matters 
in  greater  fums  than  half  the  income  of  their 
lands  amounts  to,  though  it  is  vifible  all  which 
gave  rife  to  their  wealth  was  a  flight  falary,  for 
turning  all  the  reft,  both  eftate  and  credit  of  that 
eftate,   to  the  ufe  of  their  principals.     To  this 
purpofe  we  had  a  very  long  conference  that  even^ 
k  A  banker  was  called  a  goldfmith  in  1713. 
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ing,  the  chief  point  of  which  was,  that  his  only 
child  Marmaduke  was  from  that  hour  under  my 
care,  and  I  was  engaged  to  turn  all  my  thoughts 
to  the  fervice  of  the  child  in  particular,  and  all 
the  concerns  of  the  family  in  general.  My  moft 
excellent  friend  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  mv  be 
haviour,  that  he  made  me  his  executor,  and  guar 
dian  to  his  fon.  My  own  conduct  during  that 
time,  and  my  manner  of  educating  his  fon  Ma,r- 
maduke  to  manhood,  and  the  intereit  I  had  in 
him  to  the  time  of  his  death  alfo,  with  my  pre- 
fent  conduct  towards  the  numerous  defcendents 
of  my  old  friend,  will  make,  poffibly,  a  feries  of 
hiftory  of  common  life,  as  ufeful  as  the  relations  of 
the  more  pompous  paffages  in  the  lives  of  princes 
and  ftatefmen.  The  widow  of  fir  Ambrofe,  and 
the  no  lefs  worthy  relict  of  fir  Marmaduke,  are 
both  living  at  this  time. 

I  am  to  let  the  reader  know,  that  his  chief 
entertainment  will  arife  from  what  paifes  at  the 
tea-table  of  my  lady  Lizard.  That  lady  is  now 
in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  her  age,  was  married 
in  the  beginning  of  her  fixteenth,  is  bleffed  with 
a  numerous  offspring  of  each  fex,  no  lefs  than 
four  fons  and  five  daughters.  She  was  the 
mother  of  this  large  family  before  me  arrived  at 
her  thirtieth  year  :  about  which  time  me  loft 
her  huiband  fir  Marmaduke  Lizard,  a  gentleman 
of  great  virtue  and  generofity.  He  left  behind 

^2  ^J  »/ 

him  an  improved  paternal  eftate  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  a  year  to  his  eldeft  fon,  and  one  year's 
revenue  in  ready  money,  as  a  portion  to  each 
younger  child.  My  lady's  chriftian  name  is 
Afpafia  ;  and  as  it  may  give  a  certain  dignity  to 
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our  ftyle  to  mention  her  by  that  name,  we  beg 
leave  at  discretion  to  fay  lady  Lizard  or  Afpafia, 
according  to  the  matter  we  {hall  treat  of.  When 
me  fhall  be  confulting  about  her  cam,  her  rents, 
her  houihold  affairs,  we  will  ufe  the  more  familiar 
name  ;  and  when  me  is  employed  in  the  forming 
the  minds  and  fentiments  of  her  children,  exert 
ing  herfelf  in  the  acts  of  charity,  or  fpeaking  of 
matters  of  religion,  or  piety  for  the  elevation  of 
ftyle  we  will  ufe  the  word  Afpafia.  Afpafia 
is  a  lady  of  great  understanding  and  noble  fpirit. 
She  has  pafled  feveral  years  in  widowhood,  with 
that  abftinent  enjoyment  of  life,  which  has  done 
honour  to  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  devolved 
reputation  upon  her  children.  As  (he  has  both 
fons  and  daughters  marriageable,  me  is  viiited  by 
many  on  that  account,  but  by  many  more  for 
her  own  merit,  As  there  is  no  circumftance  in 
human  life,  which  may  not  direftly  or  indireftly 
concern  a  woman  thus  related,  there  will  be 
abundant  matter  offer  itfelf  from  paffages  in 
this  family,  to  fupply  my  readers  with  diverting, 
and  perhaps  ufeful  notices  for  their  conduct  in 
all  the  incidents  of  human  life.  Placing  money 
on  mortgages,  in  the  funds,  upon  bottomry,  and 
almoft  all  other  ways  of  improving  the  fortune 
of  a  family,  are  pra6tifed  by  my  lady  Lizard 
with  the  bed  fkill  and  advice. 

The  members  of  this  family,  their  cares,  paf- 
fions,interefts,and  diverfions,  lhall  be  reprefented 
from  time  to  time,  as  news  from  the  tea-table  of 
fo  accompliflied  a  woman  as  the  intelligent  and 
difcreet  lady  Lizard* 
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Quicquid  eft  illud,  quodfentit,  quodfapit,  quod  vult,  quod 
viget,  calefte  tt  divinum  eft,  ob  eamque  rem  aternum  jit 
necejfle  eft.  CICERO. 

Whatever  that  be,  which  thinks,  which  underftands,  which 
wills,  which  ads,  it  is  fomething  celeflial  and  divine,  and 
upon  that  account,  muft  neceflarily  be  eternal. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  account  I  was  giving  the 
town  of  my  particular  concerns,  by  cafting  my 
eye  upon  a  treatife,  which  I  could  not  overlook 
without  an  inexcufable  negligence,  and  want  of 
concern  for  all  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  in- 
terefts  of  mankind.  This  piece  has  for  its  title 
A  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking,  occasioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  Se6l  called  Free-thinkers1. 
The  author  very  methodically  enters  upon  his 
argument,  and  fays,  '  By  free-thinking,  I  mean 
the  ufe  of  the  underftanding  in  endeavouring  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  any  proportion  what- 
foever,*in  confidering  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
for,  or  againft,  and  in  judging  of  it  according  to 
the  feeming  force  or  weaknefs  of  the  evidence/ 

1   By  Anthony  Collins.     See  Biograph.  Brit.  Art.  Col 
lins  ;  Guardian  N°  9,  ad  Jimmy  and  N°  30. 
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As  foon  as  he  has  delivered  this  definition  from 
which  one  would  expect  he  did  not  defign  to  fhew 
a  particular  inclination  for  or  againft  any  thing 
before  he  had  confidered  it,  he  gives  up  all  title 
to  the  charafter  of  a  free-thinker,  with  the  moft 
apparent  prejudice  againft  a  body  of  men,  whom 
of  all  others  a  good  man  would  be  moft  careful 
not  to  violate,  1  mean  men  in  holy  orders.  Per- 
fons  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  the  fervice 
of  God,  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him  ;  and 
it  is  a  certain  charafiteriftic  of  a  diffolute  and  un- 
governed  mind,  to  rail,  or  fpeak  difrefpe£tfully 
of  them  in  general.  It  is  certain  that  in  fo  great 
a  crowd  of  men  fome  will  intrude,  who  are  of 
tempers  very  unbecoming  their  function  :  but 
becaufe  ambition  and  avarice  are  fometimes 
lodged  in  that  bofom,  which  ought  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  fan6tity  and  devotion,  muft  this  un- 
reafonable  author  vilify  the  whole  order  ?  He 
has  not  taken  the  leaft  care  to  difguife  his  being 
an  enemy  to  the  perfons  againft  whom  he  writes, 
nor  any  where  granted  that  the  inftitution  of  reli 
gious  men  to  ferveatthe  altar,  and  inftru6t  fuch 
who  are  not  as  wife  as  himfelf,  is  at  all  neceffary 
or  defirable ;  but  proceeds,  without  the  leaft 
apology,  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  fruftrate 
their  labours  :  whatever  clergymen,  in  difputes 
againft  each  other,  have  unguardedly  uttered,  is 
here  recorded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affect  reli 
gion  itfelf,  by  wrefting  conceffions  to  its  difadvan- 
tage  from  its  own  teachers.  If  this  be  true,  as  fure 
any  man  that  reads  the  clifcourfe  muft  allow  it 
is ;  and  if  religion  is  the  ftrongeft  tie  of  human  fo-' 
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ciety :  in  what  manner  are  we  to  treat  this  our 
common  enemy,,  who  promotes  the  growth  of 
fuch  a  fed  as  he  calls  free-thinkers  ?  He  that 
fhould  burn  a  houfe,  and  juftify  the  aftion  by 
afferting  he  is  a  free  agent,  would  be  more  ex-* 
cufable  than  this  author  in  uttering  what  he  has 
from  the  right  of  a  free-thinker.  But  there  are 
a  fet  of  dry,  joylefs,  dull  fellows,  who  want  capa 
cities  and  talents  to  make  a  figure  amongft  man 
kind  upon  benevolent  and  generous  principles, 
that  think  to  furmount  their  own  natural  mean- 
nefs,  by  laying  offences  in  the  wray  of  fuch  as 
make  it  their  endeavour  to  excel  upon  the  re 
ceived  maxims  and  honed  arts  of  life.  If  it  were 
poffible  to  laugh  at  fo  melancholy  an  affair  as 
what  hazards  falvation,  it  would  be  no  unpleafant 
inquiry  to  afk  what  fatisfaftions  they  reap,  what 
extraordinary  gratification  of  fenfe,  .or  what  deli 
cious  libertinifm  this  feel:  of  free-thinkers  enjoy, 
after  getting  loofe  of  the  laws  which  confine  the 
paffions  of  other  men  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  mirth  to  find,  after  all,  that  the  heads  of  this 
growing  feel:  are  fober  wretches,  who  prate  whole 
evenings  over  coffee,  and  have  not  themfelves 
fire  enough  to  be  any  further  debauchees,  than 
merely  in  principle  ?  Thefe  fages  of  iniquity  are, 
it  feems,  themfelves  only  fpeculatively  wicked, 
and  are  contented  that  all  the  abandoned  young 
men  of  the  age  are  kept  fafe  from  reflection  by 
dabbling  in  their  rhapfodies,  without  tafting  the 
pleafures  for  which  their  doctrines  leave  them 
unaccountable.  Thus  do  heavy  mortals,  only  to 
gratify  a  dry  pride  of  heart,  give  up  the  inte- 
refts  of  another  world,  without  enlarging  their 
VOL.  I.  C 
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gratifications  in  this  :  but  it  is  certain  there  are 
a  fort  of  men  that  can  puzzle  truth,  but  cannot 
enjoy  the  fatisfaftion  of  it.  This  fame  free 
thinker  is  a  creature  unacquainted  with  the  emo 
tions  which  poffefs  great  minds  when  they  are 
turned  for  religion,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  is 
untouched  with  any  fuch  fenfation  as  the  rap 
ture  of  devotion.  Whatever  one  of  thefe  fcorn- 
ers  may  think,  they  certainly  want  parts  to  be 
devout ;  and  a  fenfe  of  piety  towards  heaven,  as 
well  as  the  fenfe  of  any  thing  elfe,  is  lively  and 
warm  in  proportion  to  the  faculties  of  the  head 
and  heart.  This  gentleman  may  be  affured  he 
has  not  a  tafte  for  what  he  pretends  to  decry,  and 
the  poor  man  is  certainly  more  a  blockhead  than 
an  atheift.  I  muft  repeat,  that  he  wants  capacity 
to  relifli  what  true  piety  is  ;  and  he  is  as  capable 
of  writing  an  heroic  poem,  as  making  a  fervent 
prayer.  When  men  are  thus  low  and  narrow 
in  their  apprehenfions  of  things,  and  at  the  fame . 
time  vain,  they  are  naturally  led  to  think  every 
thing  they  do  not  underftand,  not  to  be  under- 
ftood.  Their  contradiction  to  what  is  urged  by 
others,  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  their  inca 
pacity  to  receive  it.  The  atheiftical  fellows  who 
appeared  the  laft  age  did  not  ferve  the  devil  for 
nought,  but  revelled  in  exceffes  fuitable  to  their 
principles  ;  while  in  thefe  unhappy  days  mif- 
chief  is  done  for  mifchief  s  fake.  Thefe  free 
thinkers,  who  lead  the  lives  of  reclufe  ftudents, 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  difturb  the  fenti- 
ments  of  other  men,  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
monftrous  recreation  of  thofe  late  wild  youths, 
who,  without  provocation,  had  a  wantonnefs  in 
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ftabbing  and  defacing  thofe  they  met  with.  When 
fuch  writers  as  this,  who  has  no  fpirit  but  that 
of  malice,  pretend  to  inform  the  age,  mohocks 
and  cut-throats  may  well  fet  up  for  wits  and 
men  of  pleafure. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expefted,  that  I  (hould  pro 
duce  fome  inftances  of  the  ill  intention  of  this 
free-thinker  to  fupport  the  treatment  I  here  give 
him.  In  his  52d  page  he  fays, 

6  Secondly,  The  priefts  throughout  the  world 
differ  about  fcriptures,  and  the  authority  of  fcrip- 
tures.  The  Bramins  have  a  book  of  fcripture 
called  the  fhafter.  The  Perfees  have  their  zun* 
davaftaw.  The  Bonzes  of  China  have  books 
written  by  the  difciples  of  Fo-he,  whom  they 
call  the  6  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
was  born  to  teach  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to 
give  fatisfa6lion  for  all  men's  fins/  The  Tala- 
poins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  fcripture  written 
by  Sommonocodom,  who,  the  Siamefe  fay,  was 
4  born  of  a  virgin,  and  was  the  God  expefted 
by  the  univerfe/  The  Dervifes  have  their  al- 
coran/ 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  willdifpute  the  author's 
great  impartiality  in  fetting  down  the  accounts 
of  thefe  different  religions.  And  I  think  it  is 
pretty  evident  he  delivers  the  matter  with  an  air 
which  betrays  that  the  hiftory  of  '  one  born  of 
a  virgin'  has  as  much  authority  with  him  from 
St.  Sommonocodom  as  from  St.  Matthew.  Thus 
he  treats  revelation.  Then  as  to  philofophy,  he 
tells  you,  p.  1 36,  *  Cicero  produces  this  as  an 
inftance  of  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  who 
ftudy  philofophy  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
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Gods;'  and  then,  from  confideration  of  various 
notions,  he  affirms  Tully  concludes,  '  that  there 
can  be  nothing  after  death/ 

As-  to  what  be  mifrepreferits  of  Tully,  the  fhort 
fentence  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  enough  to 
oppofe  ;  but  who  can  have  patience  to  reflect 
upon  the  aflemblage  of  impoftures  among  which 
our  author  places  the  religion  of  his  country  ? 
As  for  my  part,  I  cannot  fee  any  poffible  inter 
pretation  to  give  this  work,  but  a  defign  to  fub- 
vert  and  ridicule  the  authority  of  fcripture.  The 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  regards 
even  above  thofe,  are  fo  much  concerned  in  this 
matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exprefs  fufficient 
forrow  for  the  offender,  or  indignation  againft 
him.  But  if  ever  man  deferved  to  be  denied 
the  common  benefits  of  air  and  water,  it  is  the 
author  of  A  Difcourfe  of  Free- thinking. 

*#*  Adv.  Bat  Pidgeon  the  Hair-cutter  In  the  Strand, 
cuts  gentlemen's,  ladies,  and  children's  hair  on  Mondays, 
Wednefdays,  and  Saturdays  at  his  houfe  exactly  againft 
Surrey-ftreet,  near  the  May-pole.  On  Tuefdays,  Thurf- 
days,  and  Fridays,  he  will  wait  upon  gentlemen  and  ladies 
where  defired.  Guard,  in  folio. 

An  advertifement  of  books  juft  publifhed  by  J.  Jonfon 
ibidem,  concludes  in  the  following  manner.  '  Tatlers  in  4 
volumes,  8vo.  and  I2mo.  Spectators  in  4  volumes,  8vo. 
and  I2mo.  N.  B.  The  three  lad  volumes  of  the  Spectator 
will  be  publilhed  in  a  few  days/ 

The  8th  volume  of  the  Spectator  had  not  yet  appeared 
even  in  folio,  the  firft  number  of  it  bearing  date  Jan.  18, 
1714.- 

*^*  Juft  publifhed  a  print  of  Mr.  Steele,  done  from  an 
original  picture,  painted  by  fir  G.  Kneller.  Sold  by  J.  Ton- 
Ion,  at  Shakefpeare's  Head,  againft  Catherine-ftreet,  in 
the  Strand.  Poft  Boy,  S  S  S  S,  N°  2782. 

*#*  The  library  of  the  reverend  Dr.  John  Luke,  late 
profefTor  of  Arabic  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  being 
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a  curious  collection  of  books  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Englifh,  French,  and  Italian  languages  will  be  fold  the 
fair  way,  the  price  on  the  firft  leaf,  on  the  i/th  of  this 
month,  at  8  in  the  morning,  at  Mr.  Gyles's,  a  bookfeller 
over  againft  Gray's- inn  in  Holborn.  Written  catalogues 
may  be  feen  at  Lthe  place  of  fale.  Poft  Boy,  March  14, 
1712-13. 

On  Sunday  laft  lord  Petre  died  of  the  fmall-pox ;  and 
on  Friday  laft  died  fir  Owen  Buckingham,  alderman  of 
Bifhopfgate  ward.  Yefterday  came  on  the  election  of  his 
fuccerTor,  when  fir  William  Withers  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Law 
rence  appeared  to  have  a  great  majority ;  but  a  poll  was 
demanded  and  granted.  Ibidem,  March  21. 
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It  matters  not  how  falfe  or  forc'd, 
So  the  beft  things  be  faid  o'  th'  worft  ; 
It  goes  for  nothing  when  'tis  faid, 
Only  the  arrow  *s  drawn  to  th'  head, 
Whether  it  be  a  fwan  or  goofe 
They  level  at :  So  ihepherds  ufe 
To  let  the  fame  mark  on  the  hip 
Both  of  their  found  and  rotten  fheep. 

HUDIBRAS. 


THOUGH  moft  things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
own  nature  are  at  once  confeffed  and  abfolved  in 
that  {ingle  word  Cuftom ;  yet  there  are  fome, 
which  as  they  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  a 
thinking  man  will  the  lefs  excufe  on  that  very 
account.  Among  thefe  I  cannot  but  reckon  the 
common  pra&ice  of  dedications,  which  is  of  fo 
much  the  worfe  confequence,  as  it  is  generally 
ufed  by  people  of  politenefs,  and  whom  a  learned 
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education  for  the  moft  part  ought  to  have  in* 
fpired  with  nobler  and  jufter  fentiments.  This 
proftitution  of  praife  is  not  only  a  deceit  upon 
the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of 
characters  from  the  learned ;  but  alfo  the  better 
fort  muft  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  lead 
of  that  defire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to 
generous  actions,  when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly 
beftowed  on  the  meritorious  and  undeferving ; 
Nay,  the  author  himfelf,  let  him  be  fuppofed  to 
have  ever  fo  true  a  value  for  the  patron,  can  find 
no  terms  to  exprefs  it,  but  what  have  been  al 
ready  ufed,  and  rendered  fufpefited  by  flatterers,. 
Even  truth  itfelf  in  a  dedication  is  like  an  honeft 
man  in  a  difguife,  or  vizormafk,  and  will  appear  a 
cheat  by  being  dreffed  fo  like  one.  Tho'  the  merit 
of  the  perfon  is  beyond  difpute,  I  fee  no  reafon 
that  becaufe  one  man  is  eminent  therefore  another 
has  a  right  to  be  impertinent  and  throw  praifes 
in  his  face.  'Tis  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  a  perfon  was  ad 
vanced  to  triumph  for  his  fervices.  As  they 
hired  people  to  rail  at  him  in  that  circumftance 
to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could,  we  have 
fellows  to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as  proud  as 
they  can.  Suppoiing  the  writer  not  to  be  merce 
nary,  yet  the  great  man  is  no  more  in  reafon 
obliged  to  thank  him  for  his  picture  in  a  dedica 
tion,  than  to  thank  a  painter  for  that  on  a  fign- 
poft  ;  except  it  be  a  leis  injury  to  touch  the  moft 
facred  part  of  him,  his  character,  than  to  make 
free  with  his  countenance  only.  I  fliould  think 
nothing  jufiifiedme  in  this  point,  but  the  patron's 
penniffion  beforehand,  that  I  fhould  draw  him, 
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as  like  I  could  ;  whereas  moft  authors  proceed  in 
this  affair  juft  as  a  dawber  I  have  heard  of,  who 
not  being  able  to  draw  portraits  after  the  life, 
was  ufed  to  paint  faces  at  random,  and  look  out 
afterwards  for  people  whom  he  might  perfuade 
to  be  like  them.  To  exprefs  my  notion  of  the 
thing  in  a  word :  to  fay  more  to  a  man  than  one 
thinks,  with  a  profpefil  of  intereft,  is  difhoneft; 
and  without  it,  foolim.  And  whoever  has  had 
fuccefs  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  muft  of  neceffity, 
at  once,  think  himfelf  in  his  heart  a  knave  for 
having  done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  for  having 
believed  it. 

I  have  fometimes  been  entertained  with  con- 
fidering  dedications  in  no  very  common  light. 
By  obferving  what  qualities  our  writers  think  it 
will  be  moft  pleafing  to  others  to  compliment 
them  with,  one  may  form  fome  judgment  which 
are  moft  fo  to  themfelves;  and  in  confequence, 
what  fort  of  people  they  are.  Without  this  view 
one  can  read  very  few  dedications  but'  will  give 
us  caufe  to  wonder,  either  how  fiach  things  came 
to  be  faid  at  all,  or  how  they  were  faid  to  fuch 
perfons  ?  I  have  known  an  hero  complimented 
upon  the  decent  majefty  and  ftate  he  afT'umed 
after  viftory,  and  a  nobleman  of  a  different  cha- 
ra6ler  applauded  for  his  condefcenfion  to  infe 
riors.  This  would  have  feemed  very  ftrange  to 
me,  but  that  I  happened  to  know  the  authors. 
He  who  made  the  firft  compliment  was  a  lofty 
gentleman,  whofe  air  and  gait  difcovered  when 
he  had  publifhed  a  new  book  ;  and  the  other 
tippled  every  night  with  the  fellows  who  laboured 
at  the  prefs  while  his  own  writings  were  working 
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off.  It  is  obfervable  of  the  female  poets  and 
ladies  dedicatory,  that  here  (as  elfewhere)  they 
far  exceed  us  in  any  ftrain  or  rant.  As  beauty  is 
the  thing  that  fex  are  piqued  upon,  they  fpeak 
of  it  generally  in  a  more  elevated  ftyle  than  is 
ufed  by  the  men.  They  adore  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when  the 
au-thorefs  of  a  famous  modern  romance  m  begs  a 
young  nobleman's  permiflion  to  pay  him  her 
4  kneeling  adorations/  I  am  far  from  cenfuring 
the  expreffion,  as  fome  criticks  would  do,  as  de^ 
ficient  in  grammar  or  fenfe;  but  I  reflect,  that 
adorations  paid  in  that  pofture  are  what  a  lady 
might  expect  herfelf,  and  my  wonder  immedi 
ately  ceafes.  Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moft,  do 
but  as  they  would  be  done  unto  :  for  as  none 
are  fo  much  concerned  at  being  injured  by  ca^ 
lumnies,  as  they  who  are  readieft  to  caft  them 
upon  their  neighbours;  fo  it  is  certain  none  are 
fo  guilty  of  flattery  to  others,  as  thofe  who  moft 
ardently  defire  it  themfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  dedi^ 
cation  I  happened  upon  this  morning.  The 
reader  muft  underftand  that  I  treat  the  leaft  in- 
ftances  or  remains  of  ingenuity  with  refpecl;,  in 
\vhat  places  foever  found,  or  under  whatever  ch> 
cumflances  of  difadvantage.  From  this  love  to 
letters  I  have  been  fo  happy  in  my  fearches  after 
knowledge,  that  I  have  found  unvalued  repofi- 
tories  of  learning  in  the  lining  of  bandboxes.  I 
look  upon  thefe  paiteboard  edifices,  adorned 
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with  the  fragments  of  the  ingenious,  with  the 
fame  veneration  as  antiquaries  upon  ruined  build 
ings,  whofe  walls  preferve  divers  infcriptions  and 
names,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the  lady 
Lizard's  daughters  was  looking  over  fome  hoods 
and  ribbands,  brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no  lefs 
in  examining  the  box  which  contained  them  ;  it 
was  lined  with  certain  fcenes  of  a  tragedy,  written 
(as  appeared  by  part  of  the  title  there  extant)  by 
one  of  the  fair  fex.  What  was  moft  legible  was 
the  dedication ;  which  by  reafon  of  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  characters,  was  leaft  defaced  by  thofe 
gothick  ornaments  of  flourifhes  and  foliage, 
wherewith  the  compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  ftructures 
do  often  induftrioufly  obfcure  the  works  of  the 
learned.  As  much  of  it  as  I  could  read  with 
any  eafe,  I  mall  communicate  to  the  reader  as 
follows. 

*  **#  Though  it  is  a  kind  of  profanation  to  ap 
proach  your  grace  with  fo  poor  an  offering,  yet 
when  I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  facrifice  of  firft- 
fruits  was  to  Heaven,  in  the  earlieft  and  pureft 
ages  of  religion,  that  they  were  honoured  with 
folemn  feafts,and  confecrated  to  altars  by  a  divine 
command,  ***  upon  that  confideration,  as  an 
argument  of  particular  zeal,  I  dedicate  ***.  It 
is  impoffible  to  behold  you  without  adoring  ;  yet 
dazzled  and  awed  by  the  glory  that  furrounds 
you,  men  feel  a  facred  power,  that  refines  their 
flames,  and  renders  them  pure  as  thofe  we  ought 
to  offer  to  the  Deity.  ***  The  fhrine  is  worth 
the  divinity  that  inhabits  it.  In  your  grace  we 
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fee  what  woman  was  before  me  fell,  how  nearly 
allied  to  the   purity  and  perfection  of  angels. 

And  WE    ADORE    AND    BLESS    THE   GLORIOUS 
WORK  !  ' 

Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this 
moft  pious  dedication,  could  not  but  convince 
the  duchefs  of  what  the  eloquent  authorefs  a£- 
fares  her  at  the  end,  that  me  was  her  fen  ant  with 
moft  ardent  devotion.  I  think  this  a  pattern  of 
a  new  fort  of  ftyle,  not  yet  taken  notice  of  by 
the  criticks,  which  is  above  the  fublime,  and 
may  be  called  the  celeitial :  that  is,  when  the 
moft  facred  phrafes  appropriated  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity  are  applied  to  a  mortal  of  good 
quality.  As  I  am  naturally  emulous,  I  cannot 
but  endeavour,  in  imitation  of  this  lady,  to  be 
the  inventor,  or,  at  leaft,  the  firft  producer  of  a 
kind  of  dedication,  very  different  from  hers  and 
moft  others,  fince  it  has  Dot  a  word  but  what  the 
author  religioufly  thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve  for 
almoft  any  book,  either  profe  or  verle,  that  has 
been,  is,  or  mall  be  publilhed,  and  might  run  in 
this  manner. 

The  Author  to  Himfelf. 

MOST  HONOURED  SIR, 

THESE  labours,  upon  many  confidera- 
tions,  fo  properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you. 
Firft,  as  it  was  your  moft  earneft  defire  alone 
that  could  prevail  upon  me  to  make  them  public. 
Then  as  I  am  fecure  (from  that  conftant  indul 
gence  you  have  ever  fhewn  to  all  which  is  mine) 
that  no  man  will  fo  readily  take  them  into  pro 
tection,  or  fo  zealoufly  defend  them.  Moreover, 
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there  is  none  can  fo  foon  difcover  the  beauties  ; 
and  there  are  fome  parts,  which  it  is  poflible  few 
befides  yourfelf  are  capable  of  underftanding. 
Sir,  the  honour,  affedion,  and  value  I  have 
for  you  are  beyond  expreffion ;  as  great,  I  am 
fure,  or  greater  than  any  man  elfe  can  bear  you. 
As  for  any  defefts  which  others  may  pretend  to 
difcover  in  you,  I  do  faithfully  declare  I  was 
never  able  to  perceive  them  ;  and  doubt  not  but 
thofe  perfons  are  actuated  purely  by  a  fpirit  of 
malice  or  envy,  the  infeparable  attendants  on 
fhining  merit  and  parts,  fuch  as  I  have  always 
efteemed  yours  to  be.  It  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  violence  to  modefty,  to  fay 
this  to  you  in  public ;  but  you  may  believe  me, 
it  is  no  more  than  I  have  a  thoufand  times 
thought  of  you  in  private.  Might  I  follow  the 
impulfe  of  my  foul,  there  is  no  fubjeft  I  could 
launch  into  with  more  pleafure  than  your  pane- 
gvrick.  But  lince  fomething  is  due  to  modefty, 
let  me  conclude  by  telling  you,  that  there  is  no 
thing  fo  much  I  deiire  as  to  know  you  more  tho 
roughly  than  I  have  yet  the  happinefs  of  doing. 
I  may  then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do  you  fome 
real  fervice ;  but  till  then  can  only  allure  you 
that  I  fhall  continue  to  be,  as  I  am  more  than 
any  man  alive, 

Deareft  Sir, 

your  affectionate  friend,  and 
the  greateft  of  }^our  admirers ". 

***  Adv.  The  author  leaves  a  fpace  in  this  fourth  column 
to  receive  Advertifements  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Guard,  in  folio. 

«  See  the  Publifher  to  the  Reader. 
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*£*  Juft  publifhed,  The  public  Spirit  of  the  Tories,  ma- 
nifefted  in  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh  Dean,  and  his  man  Timothy. 
Price  3d.  Flying  Poft,  or  the  Poft  Mailer,  N°  3463.  March 
13—16,  1713. 

%*  We  have  advice  from  Naples,  that  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury  died  there  of  an  afthma.  He  is  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
about  two  years  old.  Poft  Boy,  March  12,  1712-13.  On 
Saturday  laft  died  the  countefs  of  Faulconbridge,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mr.  Vanbrugh  is  turned  out  of  his 
places,  except  that  in  the  Herald's  office,  which  is  for  life. 
Ibidem,  March  14 — 17,  N°  2785. 


N°  5.     Tuefday,  March  17,  1713. 


Laudantur  fimili  prole  pucrgera. 

Hon.  4  Od.  v.  23. 

The  mother's  virtues  in  the  daughters  fhine. 

I  HAVE  in  ray  lecond  paper  mentioned  the 
family  into  which  I  was  retained  by  the  friend  of 
my  youth  ;  and  given  the  reader  to  underftand, 
that  my  obligations  to  it  are  fuch  as  might  well 
naturalize  me  into  the  interefts  of  it.  They  have, 
indeed,  had  their  deferved  effect,  and  if  it  were 
poffible  for  a  man  who  has  never  entered  into  the 
ftate  of  marriage  to  know  the  inftin&s  of  a  kind 
father  to  an  honourable  and  numerous  houfe,  I 
may  fay  I  have  done  it.  I  do  not  know  but  my 
regards,  in  fome  confiderations,  have  been  more 
ufoful  than  thofe  of  a  father  ;  and  as  I  wanted 
all  that  tendernefs,  which  is  the  bias  of  inclina 
tion  in  men  towards  their  own  offspring,  I  have 
had  a  greater  command  of  reafon  when  I  was 
to  judge  of  what  concerned  my  wards,  and  con» 
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fequently  was  not  prompted,  by  my  partiality 
and  fondnefs  towards  their  perfons,  to  tranfgrefs 
againft  their  interefts. 

As  the  female  part  of  a  family  is  the  more 
conftant  and  immediate  objeft  of  care  and  pro- 
teftion,  and  the  more  liable  to  misfortune  or 
diftionour,  as  being  in  themfelves  more  fenfible 
of  the  former,  and  from  cuftom  and  opinion  for 
lefs  offences  more  expofed  to  the  latter ;  I  fhall 
begin  with  the  more  delicate  part  of  my  guar- 
dianfliip,  the  women  of  the  family  of  Lizard. 
The  ancient  and  religious  lady,  the  dowager  of 
my  friend  fir  Ambrofe,  has  for  fome  time 
eftranged  herfelf  from  converfation,  and  admits 
only  of  the  vifits  of  her  own  family.  The  obfer- 
vation  that  old  people  remember  beft  thofe  things 
which  entered  into  their  thoughts  when  their 
memories  were  in  their  full  ftrength  and  vigour, 
is  very  remarkably  exemplified  in  this  good  lady 
and  myfelf  when  we  are  in  converfation;  I  choofe 
indeed  to  go  thither,  to  divert  any  anxiety  or 
wearinefs,  which  at  any  time  I  find  grow  upon 
me  from  any  prefent  bufinefs  or  care.  It  is  faid, 
that  a  little  mirth  and  diverfion  are  what  recreate 
the  fpirits  upon  thofe  occafions;  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  forrow  from  which  I  draw  a  confolation 
that  ftrengthens  my  faculties  and  enlarges  my 
mind  beyond  any  thing  that  can  flow  from  mer 
riment.  When  we  meet,  we  foon  get  over  any 
occurrence  which  paffed  the  day  before,  and 
are  in  a  moment  hurried  back  to  thofe  days 
which  only  we  call  good  ones  ;  the  paiTages  of 
the  times  when  we  were  in  fafhion,  with  the 
countenances,  behaviour,  and  jollity,  fo  much, 
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forfooth,  above  what  any  appear  in  now,  are 
prefent  to  our  imaginations,  and  almoft  to  our 
very  eyes.  This  converfation  revives  to  us  the 
memory  of  a  friend,  that  was  more  than  a  bro 
ther  to  me  ;  of  a  hufband,  that  was  dearer  than 
life  to  her  :  difcourfes  about  that  dear  and 
worthy  man  generally  fend  her  to  her  cloiet,  and 
me  to  the  difpatch  of  fome  neceflary  bufmefs, 
which  regards  the  remains,  I  would  fay  the  nu 
merous  defcendants  of  my  generous  friend.  I  am 
got,  I  know  not  how,  out  of  what  I  was  going  to 
fay  of  this  lady  ;  which  was  that  me  is  far  gone 
towards  a  better  world  ;  and  I  mention  her  (only 
with  refpeft  to  this)  as  me  is  the  obje6t  of  vene 
ration  to  thofe  who  are  derived  from  her  ;  whofe 
behaviour  towards  her  may  be  an  example 
to  others,  and  make  the  generality  of  young 
people  apprehend,  that  when  the  ancient  are  paft 
all  offices  of  life,  it  is  then  the  young  are  to 
exert  themfelves  in  their  moft  laudable  duties 
towards  them. 

The  widow  of  fir  Marmaduke  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  a  very  different  view.  My  lady  is  not 
in  the  fhining  bloom  of  life,  but  at  thofe  years, 
wherein  the  gratifications  of  an  ample  fortune, 
thofe  of  pomp  and  equipage,  of  being  much 
efteemed,  much  vifited,  and  generally  admired, 
are  ufually  more  ftrongly  purfued  than  in  younger 
days.  In  this  condition  me  might  very  well  add 
the  pleafures  of  courtfhip,  and  the  grateful  per- 
fecution  of  being  followed  by  a  croud  of  lovers  ; 
but  fhe  is  an  excellent  mother  and  great  oeco- 
nomift  ;  which  coniiderations,  joined  with  the 
pleafure  of  living  her  own  way,  preferve  her 
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againft  the  intrufion  of  love.  I  will  not  fay  that 
my  lady  has  not  a  fecret  vanity  in  being  ftill  a 
fine  woman,  and  neglefting  thofe  addreffes,  to 
which  perhaps  we  in  part  owe  her  conftancy  in 
that  her  negle6t. 

Her  daughter  Jane,  her  eldeft  child  of  that 
fex,  is  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age,  a  lady 
who  forms  herfelf  after  the  pattern  of  her  mo 
ther  ;  but  in  my  judgment,  as  (he  happens  to  be 
extremely  like  her,  fhe  fometimes  makes  her 
court  unfkilfully,  in  affefting  that  likenefs  in  her 
very  mien,  which  gives  the  mother  an  uneafy 
fenfe,  that  Mrs.  Jane  really  is  what  her  parent 
has  a  mind  to  continue  to  be  ;  but  it  is  poffible 
I  am  too  obferving  in  this  particular,  and  this 
might  be  overlooked  in  them  both,  in  refpecl;  to 
greater  circumftances :  for  Mrs,  Jane  is  the  right 
hand  of  her  mother ;  it  is  her  ftudy  and  conftant 
endeavour  to  affift  her  in  the  management  of  her 
houihold,  to  keep  all  idle  whifpers  from  her, 
and  difcourage  them  before  they  can  come  at  her 
from  any  other  hand ;  to  inforce  every  thing  that 
makes  for  the  merit  of  her  brothers  and  fifters 
towards  her,  as  well  as  the  diligence  and  chear- 
fulnefs  of  her  fervants.  It  is  by  Mrs.  Jane's  ma 
nagement  that  the  whole  family  is  governed, 
neither  by  love  nor  fear,  but  a  certain  reverence 
which  is  compofed  of  both.  Mrs.  Jane  is  what 
one  would  call  a  perfect  good  young  woman  ;  but 
neither  ftri6t  piety,  diligence  in  domeftick  affairs, 
or  any  other  avocation,  have  preferved  her  againft 
love,  which  (he  bears  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  expeftation  but  fmall  fortune;  at  the  fame 
time  that  men  of  very  great  eftates  afk  her  of 
her  mother.  My  lady  tells  her  that  prudence 
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muft  give  way  to  paffion  ;  fo  that  Mrs.  Jane,  if 
I  cannot  accommodate  the  matter,  muft  conquer 
more  than  one  paffion,  and  out  of  prudence 
banifh  the  man  {he  loves,  and  marry  the  man  me 
hates. 

The  next  daughter  is  Mrs.  Annabella,  who  has 
a  very  lively  wit,  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe,  is 
very  pretty,  but  gives  me  much  trouble  for  her 
from  a  certain  dimoneft  cunning  I  know  in  her ; 
me  can  feem  blind  and  carelefs,  and  full  of 
herfelf  only,  and  entertain  with  twenty  affefted 
vanities,  whilft  me  is  obferving  all  the  company, 
laying  up  ftore  for  ridicule,  and  in  a  word,  is 
felfifti,  and  interefted  under  all  the  agreeable  qua 
lities  in  the  world.  Alas,  what  {hall  I  do  with 
this  girl ! 

Mrs.  Cornelia  paffes  away  her  time  very  much 
in  reading,  and  that  with  fo  great  an  attention, 
that  it  gives  her  the  air  of  a  ftudent,  and  has  an 
ill  effe6t  upon  her  as  me  is  a  fine  young  woman ; 
the  giddy  part  of  the  fex  will  have  it  me  is  in 
love ;  none  will  allow  that  me  affe6ts  fo  much 
being  alone,  but  for  want  of  particular  company. 
I  have  railed  at  romances  before  her,  for  fear  of 
her  falling  into  thofe  deep  ftudies  :  me  has  fallen 
in  with  my  humour  that  way  for  the  time,  but 
I  know  not  how,  my  imprudent  prohibition  has, 
it  feems,  only  excited  her  curiofity ;  and  I  am. 
afraid  me  is  better  read  than  I  know  of,  for  {he 
faid  of  a  glafs  of  water  in  which  fhe  was  going 
to  warn  her  hands  after  dinner,  dipping  her  fin 
gers  with  a  pretty  lovely  air,  4  It  is  cryftalline/ 
I  {hall  examine  further,  and  wait  for  clearer 
proofs. 

Mrs.  Betty  is  (I  cannot  by  what  means  or  me- 

V. 
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thods  imagine)  grown  mightily  acquainted  with 
what  paffes  in  the  town;  me  knows  all  that  mat 
ter  of  my  lord  fuch-a-one's  leading  my  lady-fuch- 
one  out  from  the  play  ;  (he  is  prodigioufly  ac 
quainted,  all  of  a  fudden,  with  the  world,  and 
afked  her  fifter  Jane  the  other  day  in  an  argu 
ment,  '  Dear  fifter,  how  mould  you  know  any 
thing,  that  hear  nothing  but  what  we  do  in  our 
own  family  ?'  I  do  not  much  like  her  maid. 

Mrs.  Mary,  the  youngeft  daughter,  whom  they 
rally  and  call  Mrs.  Ironiide,  becaufe  I  have  nam 
ed  her  the  Sparkler,  is  the  very  quinteffence  of 
good-nature  and   generofity ;  me   is  the  perfect 
picture  of  her  grandfather ;  and  if  one  can  ima 
gine  all  good  qualities  which  adorn  human  life 
iDecome  feminine,  the  feeds,  nay,  the  bloffom  of 
them,  are  apparent  in  Mrs.  Mary.     Jt  is  a  weak- 
nefs  I  cannot  get  over,  (for  how  ridiculous  is  a 
regard  to  the  bodily  perfections  of  a  man  who  is 
dead)  but  I  cannot  refift  my  partiality  tor  this 
child,  for  being  fo  like  her  grandfather;  how  of 
ten  have  I  turned  from  her,  to  hide  the  melting 
of  my  heart  when  (he  has  been  talking  to  me  ! 
I  am  fure  the  child  has  no  fkill  in  it,  for  artifice 
could  not  dwell  under  that  vifage ;  but  if  I  am 
abfent  a  day  from  the  family,  me  is  fure  to  be  at 
my  lodging  the  next  morning  to   know  what  is 
the  matter. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  children,  who  have  very 
plentiful  fortunes,  provided  they  marry  with  mine 
and  their  mother's  confent.  is  my  lady  Lizard ; 
who,  you  cannot  doubt,  is  very  well  vifited.  Sir 
William  Oger,  and  his  fon  almoft  at  age,  are 
frequently  at  our  houfe  on  a  double  confidera- 

VOL,  L  D 
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tion.  The  knight  is  willing  (for  fo  he  very  gal 
lantly  exprefles  himfelf)  to  marry  the  mother,  or 
he  will  confent,  whether  that  be  fo  or  not,  that 
his  fon  Oliver  mall  take  any  one  of  the  daughters 
Noll  likes  beft. 

Mr.  Rigburtof  the  fame  county,  who  gives  in 
his  eftate  much  larger,  and  his  family  more  an 
cient,  offers  to  deal  with  us  for  two  daughters. 

Sir  Harry  Pandolf  has  writ  word  from  his  feat 
in  the  country,  that  he  alfo  is  much  inclined  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Lizards,  which  he  has  de 
clared  in  the  following  letter  to  my  lady  ;  me 
mewed  it  me  this  morning. 

6  MADAM, 

c  I  HAVE  heard  your  daughters  very 
well  fpoken  of  :  and  though  I  have  very  great 
offers  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  heard  the 
fmall-pox  is  very  rife  at  London,  I  will  fend  my 
eldeft  fon  to  fee  them,  provided  that  by  your 
ladymip's  anfwer,  and  your  liking  of  the  rent- 
roll  which  I  fend  herewith,  your  lady  (hip  affures 
me  he  {hall  have  one  of  them,  for  I  do  not  think 
to  have  my  fon  refufed  by  any  woman  ;  and  fo, 
Madam,  I  conclude, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

HENRY  PANDOLF/ 


*%*  Adv.  Juil  publifhed,  the  fecond  edition  of  Queries, 
recommended  to  the  Authors  of  the  late  Difcourfe  of  Free- 
thinking.  By  a  Chriitian.  Price  4d.  See  Guard.  N°  3. 

*#*  Juft  publifhed,  The  Lives  of  the  two  illuftrious  Ge 

nerals,  John   Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Francis  Eugene 

prince  of  Savoy  ;  with  both  their  effigies,  engraved  by  Mr. 

Vandergutch.  Price  43.  Printed  for  A.  Bell  at  the  Bible  and 
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Crofs  Keys,  and  J.  Phillips  at  the  Black  Bull  .in  Cornhill; 
and  fold  by  J.  Baker  in  Paternofter-rovv.  Where  may  be 
had,,  What  has  been,  may  be,  &c.  To  which  is  added, 
The  Tryal  of  the  Seven  Biihops,  price  is.  and  Inftru&ions 

to  the  Twelve  New  Lights  lately  fprung  up  at  G H— , 

&c.     Guard,  in  folio. 


N°  6.    Wednefday,  March  18,  1712-13. 
BY    STEELE. 

I  HAVE  difpatched  my  young  women,  and  the 
town  has  them  among  them ;  it  is  neceflary  for 
the  elucidation  of  my  future  difcourfes,  which  I 
defire  may  be  denominated,  as  they  are  the  pre 
cepts  of  a  Guardian,  Mr.  Ironfide's  Precautions  : 
I  fay  it  is,  after  what  has  been  already  declared, 
in  the  next  place  neceflary  to  give  an  account  of 
the  males,  of  this  worthy  family,  whofe  annals 
I  am  writing.  The  affairs  of  women  being  chiefly 
domeftick,  and  not  made  up  of  fo  many  circum- 
ftances  as  the  duties  of  men  are,  I  fear  I  cannot 
difpatch  the  account  of  the  males  under  my  care, 
in  fo  few  words  as  I  did  the  explanation  which 
regarded  my  wTomen. 

Sir  Harry  Lizard,  of  the  county  of  Northamp 
ton,  fon  and  heir  of  the  late  fir  Marmaduke,  is 
now  entered  upon  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  is  now  at  his  feat  in  the  country. 

The  eftate  at  prefent  in  his  hands  is  above  three 
thoufand  a  year  after  payment  of  taxes,  and  all 
neceflary  charges  whatfoever.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  underftanding,  but  not  at  all  what  is  ufually 
balled  a  man  of  mining  parts.  His  virtues  are 
much  greater  than  his  accomplifhments,  as  to 
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his  converfation.  But  when  you  come  to  confi- 
der  his  conduct  with  relation  to  his  manners  and 
fortune,  it  would  he  a  very  great  injury  not  to 
allow  him  [to  be]  a  very  fine  gentleman.  It  has 
been  carefully  provided  in  his  education,  that  he 
fhould  be  very  ready  at  calculations.  This  gives 
him  a  quick  alarm  inwardly  upon  all  undertakings; 
and  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  is  ufual  with 
men  who  are  not  verfed  in  bufinefs,  he  is  mafter 
of  the  queftion  before  him,  and  can  inftantly  in 
form  himfelf  with  great  exaftnefs  in  the  matter 
of  profit  or  lofs  that  {hall  arife  from  any  thing 
propofed  to  him.  The  fame  capacity,  joined  to 
an  honeft  nature,  makes  him  very  juft  to  other 
men,  as  well  as  to  himfelf.  His  payments  are 
very  punftual,  and  I  dare  anfwer  he  never  did, 
or  ever  will,  undertake  any  piece  of  building,  or 
any  ornamental  improvement  of  his  houfe,  gar 
den,  park  or  lands,  before  the  money  is  in  his 
own  pocket,  wherewith  he  is  to  pay  for  fuch  un 
dertaking.  He  is  too  good  to  purchafe  labourers 
or  artificers  (as  by  this  means  he  certainly  could) 
at  an  under-rate ;  but  he  has  by  this  means  what 
I  think  he  deferves  from  his  fuperior  prudence, 
the  choice  of  all  who  are  moft  knowing  and  able 
to  ferve  him.  With  his  ready  money  the  builder, 
mafon,  and  carpenter,  are  enabled  to  make  their 
market  of  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
inconfiderately  employ  them ;  and  often  pay 
their  undertakers  by  fale  of  fome  of  their  land  : 
whereas,  were  the  lands  on  which  thofe  improve 
ments  are  made,  fold  to  the  artificers,  the  build 
ings  would  be  rated  as  lumber  in  the  purchafe. 
Sir  Harry  has  for  ever  a  year's  income)  to  extend 
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his  charity,  ferve  his  pleafures,  or  regale  his 
friends.  His  fervants,  his  cattle,  his  goods  fpeak 
their  mafter  a  rich  man.  Thofe  about  his  per- 
fon,  as  his  bailiff,  the  groom  of  his  chamber,  and 
his  butler,  have  a  chearful,  not  a  gay  air;  the  fer- 
vants  below  them  feem  to  live  in  plenty,  but  not 
in  wantonnefs.  As  fir  Harry  is  a  young  man, 
and  of  an  aftive  difpofition,  his  beft  figure  is  on 
horfe-back.  But  before  I  fpeak  of  that,  I  fhould 
acquaint  you,  that  during  his  infancy  all  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
welcome  to  a  part  of  the  houfe,  which  was  called 
the  fchool ;  where,  at  the  charge  of  the  family, 
there  was  a  grammar-mafter,  a  plain  fober  man, 
maintained  (with  a  falary,  beiides  his  diet,  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year)  to  inftru6t  all  fuch  children 
of  gentlemen,  or  lower  people,,  as  would  partake 
of  his  education.  As  they  grew  up,  they  were  al 
lowed  to  ride  out  with  him  upon  his  horfes.  There 
were  always  ten  or  twelve  for  the  faddle  in  readi- 
nefs  to  attend  him  and  his  favourites,  in  the  choice 
of  whom  he  (hewed  a  good  difpofition,  and  dif- 
tributed  his  kindnefs  among  them,  by  turns* 
with  great  good-nature,  All  horfes  both  for  the 
faddle,  and  fwift  draught,  were  very  well  bitted, 
and  a  fkilful  rider,  with  a  riding-houfe,  wherein 
he  (the  riding- mafter)  commanded,  had  it  in 
order  to  teach  any  gentleman's  fon  of  the  county 
that  would  pleafe  to  learn  that  exercife.  We 
found  our  account  in  this  proceeding,  as  well  in 
real  profit,  as  in  efteem  and  power  in  the  coun 
try  ;  for  as  the  whole  (hire  is  now  poffeffed  by 
gentlemen,  who  owe  fir  Harry  a  part  of  educa 
tion,  which  they  all  value  themfelves  upon 
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(their  horfemanfhip) ;  they  prefer  his  horfes  to 
all  others,  and  it  is  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  a 
fteed,  which  appears  to  come  out  of  his  riding* 
houfe. 

By  this  means  it  is,  that  fir  Harry,  as  I  was 
going  to  fay,  makes  the  beft  figure  on  horfeback, 
for  his  ufual  hours  of  being  in  the  field  are  well 
known ;  and  at  thofe  feafons  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  his  friends  and  fchool-fellows,  take 
a  pleafure  in  giving  him  their  company,  with 
their  fervants  well  behaved,  and  horfes  well  com 
manded. 

I  cannot  enough  applaud  fir  Harry  for  a  par 
ticular  care  in  his  horfes.  He  not  only  bitts  all 
which  are  ridden,  but  alfo  all  which  are  for  the 
coach  or  fwift  draught,  for  grace  adds  mightily 
to  the  price  of  ftrength  ;  and  he  finds  his  account 
in  it  at  all  markets,  more  efpecially  for  the  coach 
or  troop  horfes,  of  which  that  county  produces 
the  moft  ftrong  and  oftentatious.  To  keep  up  a 
breed  for  any  ufe  whatever,  he  gives  plates  for 
the  beft  performing  horfe  in  every  way  in  which 
that  animal  can  be  ferviceable.  There  is  fuch  a 
prize  for  him  that  trots  beft,  fuch  for  the  beft 
walker,  fuch  for  the  beft  galloper,  fuch  for  the 
beft  pacer ;  then  for  him  who  draws  moft  in  fuch 
a  time  to  fuch  a  place,  then  to  him  that  carrie$ 
beft  fuch  *a  load  on  his  back.  He  delights  in 
this,  and  has  an  admirable  fancy  in  the  drefs  of 
the  riders :  fome  admired  country  girl  is  to  hold 
the  prize,  her  lovers  to  trot,  and  not  to  mend 
their  pace  into  a  gallop,  when  they  are  out- 
trotted  by  a  rival  ;  fome  known  country  wit  to 
come  upon  the  beft  pacer;  thefe  and  the  like 
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little  joyful  arts,  gain  him  the  love  of  all  who  do 
not  know  his  worth,  and  the  efteem  of  all  who 
do.  Sir  Harry  is  no  friend  to  the  race-horfe ; 
he  is  of  opinion  it  is  inhuman,  that  animals 
fhould  be  put  upon  their  utmoft  ftrength  and 
mettle  for  our  diverfion  only.  However  not  to 
be  particular,  he  puts  in  for  the  queen's  plate 
every  year,  with  orders  to  his  rider  never  to  win 
or  be  diftanced;  and,  like  a  good  country  gentle 
man,  fays,  it  is  a  fault  in  all  miniftries  that  they 
encourage  no  kind  of  horfes  but  thofe  which  are 
fwift. 

As  I  write  lives,  I  dwell  upon  fmall  matters, 
being  of  opinion  with  Plutarch,  that  little  cir- 
cumftances  {how  the  real  man  better  than  things 
of  greater  moment.  But  good  oeconomy  is  the 
chara6leriffic  of  the  Lizards.  I  remember  a  cir- 
cumftance  about  fix  years  ago,  that  gave  me 
hopes  he  would  one  time  or  other  make  a  figure 
in  parliament ;  for  he  is  a  landed  man,  and  con- 
fiders  his  intereft,  though  he  is  fuch,  to  be  im 
paired  or  promoted  according  to  the  ftate  of 
trade.  When  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  I 
took  an  opportunity  in  his  prefence,  to  afk  an  in 
telligent  woollen-draper,  what  he  gave  for  his 
fhop,  [at]  the  corner  of  Change-alley  ?  The  {hop 
is  I  believe  fourteen  feet  long,  and  eight  broad. 
I  was  anfwered,  Ninety  pounds  a  year.  I  took  no 
notice,  but  the  thought  defcended  into  the  breaft 
of  fir  Harry,  and  1  faw  on  his  table  the  next 
morning  a  computation  of  the  value  of  land  in 
an  hland,  confuting  of  fo  many  miles,  with  fo 
many  good  ports  ;  the  value  of  each  part  of  the 
faid  ifland,  as  it  lay  to  fuch  ports,  and  produced 
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fuch  commodities.  The  whole  of  his  working 
was  to  know  why  fo  few  yards,  near  the  Change, 
was  fo  much  better  than  fo  many  acres  in  North- 
amptonfliire ;  and  what  thofe  acres  in  Northamp- 
tonihire  would  be  worth,  were  there  no  trade  at 
all  in  this  ifland. 

It  makes  my  heart  ake,  when  I  think  of  this 
young  man,  and  confider  upon  what  plain  max 
ims,  and  in  what  ordinary  methods  men  of  eftate 
may  do  good  wherever  they  are  feated ;  that  fo 
many  {hould  be  what  they  are  !  It  is  certain, 
that  the  arts  which  purchafe  wealth  or  fame,  will 
maintain  them  ;  and  I  attribute  the  fplendour 
and  long  continuance  of  this  family,  to  the  feli 
city  of  having  the  genius  of  the  founder  of  it  run 
through  all  his  male  line.  Old  fir  Harry,  the 
great-grandfather  of  this  gentleman,  has  written 
in  his  own  hand  upon  all  the  deeds,  which  he 
ever  figned,  in  the  humour  of  that  fententious 
age,  this  fentence,  '  There  are  four  good  mo 
thers,  of  whom  are  are  often  born  four  unhappy 
daughters  ;  truth  begets  hatred,  happinefs  pride, 
fecurity  danger,  and  familiarity  contempt/ 

***  Juft  publifhed,  A  Scheme  of  the  Solar  Syftem,with 
the  orbits  of  the  Planets  and  Comets  belonging  thereto,  de- 
icribed  from  Dr.  Halley's  accurate  Table  of  Comets,  founded 
on  fir  Ifaac  JSew ton's  wonderful  Difcoveries.  By  W.  Whif- 
ton,  M.  A.  Sold  by  J.  Senex,  and  J.  Maxwell,  at  the 
Globe  in  Salifbury-court  in  Fleet-ftreet ;  and  by  the  author 
in  Crofs-fireet  in  Hatton-gardeh,  and  at  both  univerfities. 
The  laid  J.  Senex  and  J.  Maxwell  are  now  engraving,  and 
will  fpeedily  publifh,  a  inoft  compleat  and  correct  pair  of 
globes,  of  about  30  inches  diameter;  to  be  fold  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  for  which  none  is  defired  to  advance  any  money 
beforehand.  They  have  likewife  finifhed  a  fet  of  maps,  viz. 
The  World  and  Quarters,  with  the  principal  divifions  of 
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Europe;  and  Globes  12, 16, and  3  inches  diameter,  all  ac 
cording  to  the  latest  obfervations  and  improvements.  They 
alfo  fell  The  Grand  Curiofity,  being  an  Ephemeris  for  195 
years.  Guard,  in  folio.  See  Spec!;.  Vol.  VII.  N°  552.  and 
note. 


N°  7.    Thurfday,  March  19,   1712-13. 
BY    STEELE. 


Properat  curfu 

Vita  citato  SEN  EC.  Trag. 

With  fpeedy  fteps  life  polls  away. 

I  THIS  morning  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  vifit 
lady  Lizard,  and  took  my  chair  at  the  tea-teable, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  that  graceful  woman, 
with  her  daughters  about  her,  appeared  to  me 
with  greater  dignity  than  ever  any  figure,  either 
of  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,  Diana  with  her 
nymphs,  or  any  other  celeftial  who  owes  her 
being  to  poetry. 

The  difcourfe  we  had  there,  none  being  pre- 
fent  but  our  own  family,  confifted  of  private 
matters,  which  tended  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
thefe  young  ladies  in  the  world.  My  lady,  I  ob- 
ferved,  had  a  mind  to  make  mention  of  the  pro- 
pofal  to  Mrs.  Jane°,  of  which  fhe  is  very  fond, 
and  I  as  much  avoided,  as  being  equally  againft 
it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  proper  the  young  ladies 
fhould  obferve  we  ever  diflent ;  therefore  I  turned 
the  difcourfe,  by  faying,  '  it  was  time  enough 
to  think  of  marrying  a  young  lady,  who  was  but 

0  Mifs  was  hardly  yet  come  into  ufe.     See  Tatler,  with- 
Notes,  N°  10,  and  N°  13. 
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three  and  twenty,  ten  years  hence/  The  whole 
table  was  alarmed  at  the  affertion,  and  the  Spark 
ler  fcalded  her  fingers,  by  leaning  fuddenly  for 
ward  to  look  in  my  face  :  but  my  bufinefs  at 
prefent,  was  to  make  my  court  to  the  mother ; 
therefore,  without  regarding  the  reientment  in  the 
looks  of  the  children,  6  Madam/  faid  I, '  there  is 
a  petulant  and  hafty  manner  pra&ifed  in  this  age, 
in  hurrying  away  the  life  of  woman,  and  con 
fining  the  grace  and  principal  action  of  it  to  thofe 
years  wherein  reafon  and  difcretion  are  moft  fee 
ble,  humour  and  paffion  moft  powerful.  From 
the  time  a  young  woman  of  quality  has  firft  ap 
peared  in  the  drawing-room,  raifed  a  whifper  and 
curiofity  of  the  men  about  her,  had  her  health 
drunk  in  gay  companies,  and  been  diftinguifhed 
at  public  aflemblies  ;  I  fay,  madam,  if  within 
three  or  four  years  of  her  firft  appearance  in  town, 
me  is  not  difpofed  of,  her  beauty  is  grown  fa 
miliar,  her  eyes  are  difarmed,  and  we  feldom after 
hear  her  mentioned  but  with  indifference.  What 
doubles  my  grief  on  this  occafion  is,  that  the 
more  difcreetly  the  lady  behaves  herfelf,  the 
fooner  is  her  glory  extinguifhed.  Now,  madam, 
if  merit  had  a  greater  wreight  in  our  thoughts, 
when  we  form  to  ourfelves  agreeable  characters 
of  women,  men  would  think,  in  making  their 
choices,  of  fuch  as  would  take  care  of,  as  well  as 
fupply  children  for,  the  nurfery.  It  was  not 
thus  in  the  illuftrious  days  of  good  queen  Eliza 
beth.  I  was  this  morning  turning  over  a  folio, 
called,  The  Complete  Amba0ador,  confifting 
chiefly  of  letters  from  lord  Burleigh,  earl  of  Lei- 
eefter,  and  fir  Thomas  Smith.  Sir  Thomas  writes 
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a  letter  to  fir  Francis  Walfingham,  full  of  learned 
gallantry,,  wherein  you  may  obferve  he  promifes 
himfelf  the  French  king's  brother  (who  it  feems 
was  but  a  cold  lover)  would  be  quickened  by 
feeing  the  queen  in  perfon,  who  was  then  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  A  certain  fobriety 
in  thoughts,  words,  and  a6tion,  which  was  the 
praife  of  that  age,  kept  the  fire  of  love  alive;  and 
it  burnt  fo  equally,  that  it  warmed  and  preferved, 
without  tormenting  and  confuming  our  beings. 
The  letter  I  mention  is  as  follows  : 

6  To  the  Uight  Worjhipful  Mr.  FRANCIS  WAL- 
SINGHAM,  Ambajjador,  rejident  in  France. 

<  SIR, 

'  I  AM  forry  that  fo  good  a  matter 
fhould,  upon  fo  nice  a  point,  be  deferred.  We 
may  fay  that  the  lover  will  do  little,  if  he  will  not 
take  the  pains  once  to  fee  his  love  ;  but  me  muft 
firft  fay  yea,  before  he  fee  her,  or  me  him :  twenty 
ways  might  be  devifed  why  he  might  come  over, 
and  be  welcome,  and  poffibly  do  more  in  an  hour 
than  he  may  in  two  years.  *  Cupido  ille  qui  vincit 
omnia,  in  oculis  injidet,  et  ex  oculis  ejaculatur,  et 
in  oculos  utriufque  videndo  non  folum,  ut  ait 
poeta,f(eminavirum,fed  vir  fczminam ;  that  pow 
erful  being  Cupid,  who  conquers  all  things,  refides 
in  the  eyes,  he  fends  out  all  his  darts  from  the  eyes : 
by  throwing  glances  at  the  eyes  (according  to  the 
poet)  not  only  the  woman  captivates  the  man, 
but  alfo  the  man  the  woman.  What  force,  I  pray 
you,  can  hearfay,  and  '  I  think,  and  I  truft/  do 
in  comparifon  of  that  f  cum  prcefens  pr&fentem 
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tueturet  alloquitur,  et  furore  forjltan  amoris  duc~ 
tus,  amplectiturj  when  they  face  to  face  fee  and 
converfe  with  each  other,  and  the  lover  in  an 
ecftacy,  not  to  be  commanded,  fnatches  an  em 
brace,  and  faith  to  himfelf,  and  openly  that  ihe  may 
hear,  'Teneone  te  mea,  an  etiamnum  fomno  volunt 
f&mincB  i'ideri  cogi  ad  id  quod  maximum  capiuntf 
Are  you  in  my  arms,  my  fair  one,  or  do  we  both 
dream,  and  will  women  even  in  their  deep  feem 
forced  to  what  they  moft  defire  ?  If  we  be  cold,  it 
is  our  part,  befides  the  perfon,  the  fex  requireth  it. 
Why  are  you  cold  ?  Is  it  not  a  young  man's  part 
to  be  bold,  courageous,  and  to  adventure  ?  If  he 
mould  have,  he  mould  have  but  '  honorificam 
repulfam;  even  a  repulfe  here  is  glorious  :  the 
worft  that  can  be  faid  of  him  is  but  as  of  Phae 
ton,  •  Qiiam  Jl  non  tenuit  magnis  tamen  excidit 
'  aujls  :'  though  he  could  not  command  the  cha 
riot  of  the  fun,  his  fall  from  it  was  illuftrious. 
So  far  as  I  conceive,  'Hcec  ejifola  nojira  anchora* 
hacjacenda  eft  nobis  alea ;  this  is  our  only  an 
chor,  this  die  muft  be  thrown.  In  our  inftabi- 
lity, '  Unum  mommtumejluno  moment o perfect um 
fa&um,  ac  dictum  ftabili  tat  em  facere  poteji ;  one 
lucky  moment  would  crown  and  fix  all.  This, 
or  elfe  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  continual 
dalliance  and  doubtfulnefs,  fo  far  as  I  can  fee. 

From  Killingworth,         Your  affured  friend, 
Aug.  22, 1572.  THOMAS  SMITH/ 

Though  my  lady  was  in  very  good  humour, 
upon  the  infmuation  that,  according  to  the  Eli 
zabeth  fcheme,  me  was  but  juft  advanced  above 
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the  character  of  a  girl ;  I  found  the  reft  of  the 
company  as  much  difheartened,  that  they  were 
ftill  but  mere  girls.  I  went  on,  therefore,  to  at 
tribute  the  immature  marriages  which  are  fo- 
lemnized  in  our  days  to  the  importunity  of  the 
men,  which  made  it  impoffible  for  young  ladies 
to  remain  virgins  fo  long  as  they  wilhed  for  their 
own  inclinations,  and  the  freedom  of  a  fingle  life. 
There  is  no  time  of  our  life,  under  what  cha- 
rafter  foever,  in  which  men  can  wholly  diveft 
themfelves  of  an  ambition  to  be  in  the  favour 
of  women.  Cardan p,  a  grave  philofopher  and 
phyiician,  confefTes  in  one  of  his  chapters,  that 
though  he  had  fuffered  poverty,  repulfes,  calum 
nies,  and  a  long  feries  of  afflictions,  he  never  was 
thoroughly  dejefted,  and  impatient  of  life  itfelf, 
but  under  a  calamity  which  he  fuffered  from  the 
beginning  of  his  twenty-firft  to  the  end  of  his 
thirtieth  year.  He  tells  us,  that  the  raillery  he 


P  The  account  of  Cardan  given  here  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  the  truth  of  his  character,  which  was  from  the  moft  au 
thentic  accounts  of  it  a  very  bad  one.  He  was  doubtlefs  a 
man  of  forne  genius  and  great  erudition,  but  there  was  afin- 
gular  oddity  and  wildnefs  in  the  general  caft  of  his  thoughts 
and  conduct,  very  nearly  allied  to  madnefs.  The  ten  years 
calamity  here  alluded  to,  he  afcribed  to  the  malignant  influ 
ences  of  the  confteliation  which  prefided  at  his  birth.  There 
is  a  curious  account  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  General  Dictionary  ;  he  wrote  his  own  life,  to 
which  the  Guardian  here  refers.  Cardanus  (  De  vita  pro- 
pria.'  cap.  ii.  p.  8.  ed.  Paris,  1644,  8vo.  His  credulity  with 
refpecl:  to  things  clearly  falie  and  imaginary  was  inconceiv 
able,  whilft  he  denied  and  difputed  the  moft  inconteftible 
truths  of  religion.  His  works  were  printed  in  1663,  in  ten 
volumes  in  folio.  See  Tatler,  with  notes,  6  vols.  Vol.  V. 
ft0  214,  p.  340.  note. 
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fuflfered  from  others,  and  the  contempt  which 
he  had  of  himfelf,  were  afflictions  beyond  ex- 
preffion.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  argument 
extorted  from  this  good  and  grave  man,  to  fup- 
port  my  opinion  of  the  irrefiftible  power  of  wo 
men.  He  adds  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  there 
are  ten  thoufand  afflictions  and  difafters  attend 
the  paffion  itfelf ;  that  an  idle  word  imprudently 
repeated  by  a  fair  woman,  and  vaft  expences  to 
fupport  her  folly  and  vanity,  every  day  reduce 
men  to  poverty  and  death;  but  he  makes  them 
of  little  confideration  to  the  miierable  and  infig- 
nificant  condition  of  being  incapable  of  their  fa 
vour. 

I  make  no  manner  of  difficulty  of  profeffing  I 
am  not  furprifed  that  the  author  has  expreffed 
himfelf  after  this  manner,  with  relation  to  love  : 
the  heroic  chaftity  fo  frequently  profeffed  by  hu- 
mourifts  of  the  fair  fex,  generally  ends  in  an  un 
worthy  choice,  after  having  over-looked  overtures 
to  their  advantage.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  direft,  and  not  pretend  to 
eradicate  the  inclinations  of  the  fexes  to  each 
other.  Daily  experience  mews  us,  that  the  moft 
rude  ruftick  grows  humane  as  foon  as  he  is  in- 
fpired  by  this  paffion  ;  it  gives  a  new  grace  to  our 
manners,  a  new  dignity  to  our  minds,  a  new 
vifage  to  our  perfons.  Whether  we  are  inclined 
to  liberal  arts,  to  arms,  or  addrefs  in  our  exercife, 
our  improvement  is  haftened  by  a  particular  ob 
ject  whom  we  would  pleafe.  Chearfulnefs,  gen- 
tlenefs,  fortitude,  liberality,  magnificence,  and  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  men,  which  infpire  he 
roes,  are  moft  confpicuous  in  lovers,  I  {peak  of 
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love  as  when  fuch  as  are  in  this  company,  are 
the  objects  of  it,  who  can  beftow  upon  their  huf- 
bands  (if  they  follow  their  excellent  mother)  all 
its  joys  without  any  of  its  anxieties. 

N°  8.     Friday,  March  20,   1712-13: 
BY   STEEL E. 


Animum  rege  — —     HOR.  i .  Ep.  ii.  6a. 

Govern  the  mind. 

A  GUARDIAN  cannot  beftow  his  time  in  any 
office  more  fuitable  to  his  charafiler,  than  in  re- 
prefenting  the  difafters  to  which  we  are  expofed 
by  the  irregularity  of  our  paffions.  I  think  I 
fpeak  of  this  matter  in  a  way  not  yet  taken  no 
tice  of,  when  I  obferve  that  they  make  men  do 
things  unworthy  of  thofe  very  paffions.  I  (hall 
illuftrate  this  by  a  ftory  1  have  lately  read  in  the 
Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  wherein  you  behold 
an  oppreffor  a  moft  contemptible  creature  after 
his  power  is  at  an  end ;  and  a  perfon  he  oppreflfed 
fo  wholly  intent  upon  revenge  till  he  had  obtained 
it,  that  in  the  purfuit  of  it  he  utterly  negle6led 
his  own  fafety ;  but  when  that  motive  of  revenge 
was  at  an  end,  returned  to  a  fenfe  of  danger,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  unable  to  lay  hold  of  oc- 
cafions  which  offered  themfelves  for  certain  fecu- 
rity,  and  expofe  himfelf  from  fear  to  apparent 
hazard.  The  motives  which  I  fpeak  of  are  not 
indeed  fo  much  to  be  called  paffions,  as  ill  habits 
arifing  from  paffions  fuch  as  pride  and  revenge, 
which  are  improvements  of  our  infirmities,  and 
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are  methinks  but  fcorn  and  anger  regularly  con- 
dufted.     But  to  my  ftory. 

Licenciado  Efquivel,  governor  of  the  city  Po- 
tocfi,  commanded  200  men  to  march  out  of  that 
garrifon  towards  the  kingdom  of  Tucman,  with 
ftrict  orders  to  ufe  no  Indians  in  carrying  their 
baggage,  and  placed  himfelf  at  a  convenient  fta- 
tion  without  the  gates,  to  obferve  how  his  orders 
were  put  in  execution ;  he  found  they  were 
wholly  negle&ed,  and  that  Indians  were  laden 
with  the  baggage  of  the  Spaniards,  but  thought 
fit  to  let  them  march  by  till  the  laft  rank  of  all 
came  up,  out  of  which  he  feized  one  man,  called 
Aguire,  who  had  two  Indians  laden  with  his 
goods.  Within  few  days  after  he  was  in  arreft, 
he  was  fentenced  to  receive  200  ftripes.  Aguire 
reprefented  by  his  friends,  that  he  was  the  bro 
ther  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  in  his  country  an 
eftate,  with  vaflalage  of  Indians,  and  hoped  his 
birth  would  exempt  him  from  a  puniftmient  of 
fo  much  indignity.  Licenciado  perfifted  in  the 
kind  of  purriftiment  he  had  already  pronounced; 
upon  which  Aguire  petitioned  that  it  might  be 
altered  to  one  that  he  fhould  not  furvive ;  and 
though  a  gentleman,  and  from  that  quality  not 
liable  to  fuffer  fo  ignominious  a  death,  humbly 
befought  his  excellency  that  he  might  be  hanged. 
But  though  Licenciado  appeared  all  his  life,  be 
fore  he  came  into  power,  a  perfon  of  an  eafy  and 
traftable  difpofition,  he  was  fo  changed  by  his 
office,  that  thefe  applications  from  the  unfor 
tunate  Aguire  did  but  the  more  gratify  his  info- 
lence  ;  and  during  the  very  time  of  their  media- 
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tion  for  the  prifoner,  he  infulted  them  alfo,  by. 
commanding,  with  a  haughty  tone*  that  his  orders 
fhould  be  executed  that  very  iuftant*  This,  as 
it  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  made  the  whole  town 
flock  together;  but  the  principal  inhabitants* 
abhorring  the  feverity  of  Licenciacloj  and  pitying 
a  gentleman  in  the  condition  of  Aguire,  went 
in  a  body,  and  befought  the  governor  to  fuf-» 
pend,  if  not  remit,  the  puniftiment.  Their  im 
portunities  prevailed  on  him  to  defer  the  execu^ 
tion  for  eight  days  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
prifon  with  his  warrant,  they  found  Aguire  already 
brought  forth,  ftripped*  and  mounted  on  an  afs, 
which  is  the  pofture  wherein  the  bafeft  criminals 
are  whipped  in  that  city.  His  friends  cried  out* 
'  Take  him  off,  take  him  off/  and  proclaimed 
their  order  for  fufpending  his  punimment ;  but 
the  youth,  when  he  heard  that  it  was  only  put  off 
for  eight  days,  rejefiled  the  favour,  and  faid*  '  All 
my  endeavours  have  been  to  keep  myfelf  from 
mounting  this  beaft,  and  from  the  fhame  of  being 
feen  naked ;  but  iince  things  are  come  thus  far, 
let  the  fentence  proceed,  which  will  be  lefs  than 
the  fears  and  apprehenfions  I  {hall  have  in 
thefe  eight  days  ensuing;  befides,  I  {hall  not 
need  to  give  further  trouble  to  my  friends  for 
interceffion  on  my  behalf,  which  is  as  likely  to  be 
ineffe6tual  as  what  hath  already  paffed/  After  he 
had  faid  this,  the  afs  was  whipped  forward,  and 
Aguire  ran  the  gantlet  according  to  the  fentence- 
The  calm  manner  in  which  he  refigned  himfelf, 
when  he  found  his  difgrace  muft  be,  and  the 
fcorn  of  dallying  with  it  under  a  fufpenfion  of  a 
few  days,  which  mercy  was  but  another  form  of 
VOL.  I.  E 
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the  governor's  cruelty,  made  it  vifible  that  he 
took  comfort  in  fome  fecret  refolution  to  avenge 
the^affront. 

After  this  indignity,  Aguire  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  (though  the  inhabitants  of  Potocfi  often 
importuned  him  from  the  fpirit  they  faw  in 
him)  to  go  upon  any  military  undertaking,  but 
excufed  himfelf  with  a  modeft  fadnefs  in  his 
countenance,  faying,  ?  that  after  fuch  a  ihame  as 
his  was,  death  muft  be  his  only  remedy  and  con- 
folation,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
foon  as  poffible/ 

,  Under  this  melancholy  he  remained  in  Peru, 
until  the  time  in  which  the  office  of  Efquivel  ex 
pired  ;  after  which,  like  a  defperate  man,  he  pur- 
fued  and  followed  him,  watching  an  opportunity 
to  kill  him,  and  wipe  off  the  fliame  of  the  late 
affront.  Efquivel,  being  informed  of  this  defpe 
rate  refolution  by  his  friends,  endeavoured  to 
avoid  his  enemy,  and  took  a  journey  of  three  or 
four  hundred  leagues  from  him,  fuppofing  that 
Aguire  would  not  purfue  him  at  fuch  a  diftance ; 
but  Efquivel's  flight  did  but  increafe  Aguire's 
fpeed  in  following.  The  firft  journey  which  Ef 
quivel  took  was  to  the  city  of  Los  Reyes,  being 
three  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  diftant ;  but 
in  lefs  than  fifteen  days  Aguire  was  there  with 
him  ;  whereupon  Efquivel  took  another  flight,  as 
far  as  to  the  city  of  Quito,  being  four  hundred 
leagues  diftant  from  Los  Reyes ;  but  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty  days  Aguire  was  again  with 
him  ;  which  being  intimated  to  Efquivel,  he  took 
another  leap  as  far  as  Cozco,  which  is  five  hun- 
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dred  leaguges  from  Quito  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
after  he  arrived  there,  came  alfo  Aguire,  travelling 
all  the  way  on  foot,  without  (hoes  or  ftockings,  fay 
ing,  4  that  it  became  not  the  condition  of  a  whipt 
rafcal  to  travel  on  horfeback,  or  appear  amongft 
men/    In  this  manner  did  Aguire   haunt  and 
purfue  Efquivel  for  three  years  and  four  months ; 
who  being  now  tired  and  wearied  with  fo  many 
long  and   tedious  journies,  refolved  to  fix  his 
abode  at  Cozco,  where  he  believed  that  Aguire 
would  fcarce  adventure  to  attempt  any  thing 
againft  him,  for  fear  of  the  judge  who  governed 
that  city,  who  was  a  fevere  man,  impartial  and 
inflexible  in  all  his  proceedings  ;  and  accordingly 
took  a  lodging  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  of  the 
great  church,  where  he  lived  with  great  care  and 
caution,  wearing  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  upper 
coat,  and  went  always  armed  with  his  fword  and 
dagger,  which  were  weapons   not  agreeable  to 
his  profeffion.    However  Aguire  followed  hither 
alfo,  and  having  in  vain  dogged  him  from  place 
to  place,  day  after  day,  he  refolved  to  make  the 
attempt  upon  him  in  his   own  houfe,  which  he 
entered,  and  wandered  from  room  to  room,  till 
at  laft  he  came  into  his  ftudy  where  Licenciado 
lay  on  a  couch  afleep.     Aguire  ftabbed  him  with 
his  dagger  with  great  tranquillity,  and  very  lei- 
furely  wounded  him  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
which  were  not  covered  with  his  coat  of  mail. 
He  went  out  of  the  houfe  in  fafety ;  but  as  his 
refentment  was  fated,  he  now  began  to   reflect 
upon  the   inexorable  temper  of  the  governor  of 
the  place.      Under  this  appreheniion  he  had  not 
compofure  enough  to   fly  to   a  fancluary,  which 
E  2 
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was  near  the  place  where  he  committed  the  fa6t  ; 
but  ran  into  the  itreet,  frantick  and  diftra&ed, 
proclaiming  himfelf  a  criminal,  by  crying  outy 
4  Hide  me,  hide  me/ 

The  wretched  fate  and  poor  behaviour  of  Li- 
cenciado,  in  flying  his  country  to  avoid  the  fame 
perfon  whom  he  had  before  treated  with  fo  much 
infolence,  and  the  high  refentment  of  a  man  fo 
inconfiderable,  as  Aguire,  when  much  injured^ 
are  good  admonitions  to  little  fpirits  in  exalted 
ftations,  to  take  care  how  they  treat  brave  men- 
in  low  condition. 

*%*  Juft  publifhed,  The  Bryades,  or,  the  Nymphs  Pro- 
phefie.  By  Mr.  Diaper.  Price  2s.  6eL 

*#*  To  be  fold,  a  choice  Collection  of  Modern  Books, 
being  the  ftock  of  Mr.  Sanger,  Bookfeller,  deceafed,  at  his 
{hop  in  the  Middle  Temple-gate,  Fleet-ftreet,  the  Price 
being  marked  on  the  firit  leaf.  Guard,  in  folio. 

N°  9.     Saturday,  March  21,  1712-13. 
BY    STEEL  E. 

In  tantas  brevi  creverant  opes,  feu  maritimis  feu  ttrreftribus 
fru&ibus,feu  multitudinis  incrementOyfeufan&itate  difci- 
plirife.  Liv. 

They  rofe  in  a  fhort  time  to  that  pitch  of  wealth  and  gran 
deur,  by  means  of  an  .extenfive  commerce  both  by  fea  and 
land,  by  an  increafe  of  the  people,,  and  by  the  reverence 
of  their  laws  and  difcipline. 

MANY  of  the  fubjefts  of  my  papers  will  con- 
fift  of  fuch  things  as  I  have  gathered  from  the 
eonverfation,  or  learned  from  the  conducT:  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  very  converfant  in  our 
family,  by  name  Mr.  Charwell q.  This  perfon 

*  The  perfon  here  alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Mr.Char- 
well,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  charitable  Edward  Coition  of 
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was  formerly  a  merchant  in  this  city,  who,  by 
exact  oeconomy,  great  frugality,  and  very  for 
tunate  adventures,  was  about  twenty  years  fmce, 
and  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  arrived  to  the 
eftate  which  we  ufually  call  a  plumb*.  This  was 
a  fum  fo  much  beyond  his  firft  ambition,  that  he 
then  refolved  to  retire  from  the  town,  and  the 
bufmefs  of  it  together.  Accordingly  he  laid  out 
one  half  of  his  money  upon  the  purchafe  of  a 
nobleman's  eftate,  not  many  miles  diftant  from 
the  country  feat  of  my  lady  Lizard.  From  this 
neighbourhood  our  firft  acquaintance  began,  and 
has  ever  fince  been  continued  with  equal  appli 
cation  on  both  fides.  Mr.  Charwell  vifits  very 
few  gentlemen  in  the  country ;  his  moft  frequent 
airings  in  the  fummer-time  are  vifits  to  my  lady 
Lizard.  And  if  ever  his  affairs  bring  him  up  to 
town  during  the  winter,  as  foon  as  thefe  are  dif- 
patched,  he  is  fure  to  dine  at  her  houfe,  or  to 
make  one  at  her  tea-table,  to  take  her  commands 
for  the  country. 

I  (hall  hardly  be  able  to  give  an  account  how 
this  gentleman  has  employed  the  twenty  years 
fince  he  made  the  purchafe  I  have  mentioned, 
without  firft  describing  the  conditions  of  the  eftate. 

Briftol,  member  of  parliament  for  that  city,  who  died  un 
married  in  October  1721,  about  the  clofe  of  his  85th  year, 
f  without  decay  in  his  underftanding,  without  labour  or  for- 
row.'  See  a  particular  account  of  this  good  man  and  his 
charities,  taken  from  his  funeral  fermon,  by  James  Har- 
court,  D.  D.  vicar  of  All  Saints,  and  prebendary  of  Briftol, 
Lond.  Svo.  1721,  in  a  book  entituled,  Memorials,,  &c.  of 
Eminent  and  Worthy  Perfons.  Printed  for  J.  Wilford  in 
folio,  an.  1741,  p.  222.  See  Guardian,  N°  52. 
f  jf.  100,000. 
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The  eftate  then  confifted  of  a  good  large  old 
houfe,  a  park  of  2000  acres,  8000  acres  more  of 
land  divided  into  farms.  The  land  not  barren, 
but  the  country  very  thin  of  people,  and  thefe 
the  only  confumers  of  the  wheat  and  barley  that 
grew  upon  the  premifes.  A  river  running  by  the 
houfe,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  eftate,  but 
the  fame  not  navigable,  and  the  rendering  it  nar 
vigable  had  been  oppofed  by  the  generality  of  the 
whole  country.  The  roads  exceffive  bad,  and  no 
poffibility  of  getting  off  the  tenants  corn,  but  at 
fuch  a  price  of  carriage  as  would  exceed  the  whole 
value  when  it  came  to  market.  The  underwoods 
all  deftroyed,  to  lay  the  country  open  to  my  lord's 
pleafures  ;  but  there  was  indeed  the  lefs  want  of 
this  fuel,  there  being  large  coal-pits  in  the  eftate, 
within  t\Vo  miles  of  the  houfe,  and  fuch  a  plenty 
of  coals  8  as  was  fufficient  for  whole  counties. 
But  then  the  want  of  water-carriage  made  thefe 
alfo  a  mere  drug,  and  almoft  every  man's  for 
fetching.  Many  timber-trees  were  ftill  ftanding 
only  for  want  of  chapmen,  very  little  being  ufed 
for  building  in  a  country  fo  thin  of  people,  and 
thofe  at  a  greater  diftance  being  in  no  likelihood 
of  buying  pennyworths,  if  they  muft  be  at  the 
charge  of  land  carriage.  Yet  every  tree  was  var 
lued  at  a  much  greater  price  than  would  be  given 
for  it  in  the  place ;  fo  was  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  park  ;  and  as  for  the  tenants  they  were  all 
racked  to  extremity,  and  almoft  every  one  of 
them  beggars.  All  thefe  things  Mr.  Char  well 

*  The  fcene  is  ill-chofen,  for  the  country  yields  none ;  in 
Northamptonfhire  the  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  coals 
from  other  counties. 
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knew  very  well,  yet  was  not  difcouraged  from 
going  on  with  his  purchafe. 

But  in  the  firft  place,  he  refolved  that  a  hun 
dred  in  family  mould  not  ruin  him,  as  it  had 
done  his  predeceffor.  Therefore  pretending  to 
diilike  the  lituation  of  the  old  houfe,  he  made 
choice  of  another  at  a  mile  diftance  higher  up 
the  river,  at  a  corner  of  the  park,  where,  at  the 
expence  of  4  or  50001.  and  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  old  houfe,  he  built  a  new  one,  with  all  con 
venient  offices  more  fuitable  to  his  revenues,  yet 
not  much  larger  than  my  lord's  dog-kennel,  and 
a  great  deal  lefs  than  his  lordihip's  ftables. 

The  next  thing  was  to  reduce  his  park.  He 
took  down  a  great  many  pales,  and  with  thefe 
inclofed  only  200  acres  of  it  near  adjoining  to  his 
new  houfe.  The  reft  he  converted  to  breeding 
cattle,  which  yielded  greater  profit. 

The  tenants  began  now  to  be  very  much  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  lofs  of  my  lord's  family,  which 
had  been  a  conftant  market  for  great  quantities 
of  their  corn  ;  and  with  the  difparking  fo  much 
land,  by  which  provifions  were  likely  to  be  in- 
creafed  in  fo  difpeopled  a  country.  They  were 
afraid  they  muft  be  obliged  themfelves  to  con- 
fume  the  whole  product  of  their  farms,  and  that 
they  fhould  be  foon  undone  by  the  oeconomy  and 
frugality  of  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Charwell  was  fenfible  their  fears  were  but 
too  juft  ;  and  that,  if  neither  their  goods  could  be 
carried  off  to  diftant  markets,  nor  the  markets 
brought  home  to  their  goods,  his  tenants  muft 
run  away  from  their  farms.  He  had  no  hopes  of 
making  the  river  navigable,  which  was  a  point 

E  4 
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that  could  not  be  obtained  by  all  the  intereft  of 
his  predeceffor,  and  was  therefore  not  likely  to  be 
yielded  up  to  a  man  who  was  not  yet  known  in 
the  country,  All  that  was  left  for  him  was  to 
bring  the  market  home  to  his  tenants,  which 
was  the  very  thing  he  intended  before  he  ven 
tured  upon  his  purchafe.  He  had  even  then 
projected  in  his  thoughts  the  plan  of  a  great  town 
juft  below  the  old  houfe  ;  he  therefore  prefently 
fet  himfelf  about  the  execution  of  his  project. 

The  thing  has  fucceeded  to  his  wim.  In  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  fee 
1000  new  houfes  upon  his  eftate',  and  at  leaft 
5000  new  people,  men,  women  and  children, 
inhabitants  of  thofe  houfes,  who  are  comfortably 
fubiifted  by  their  own  labour,  without  charge 
to  Mr.  Charwell,  and  to  t}ie  great  profit  of  his 
tenants. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  fuch  a  body  of 
people  can  be  fubiifted  at  lefs  than  5l.  per  head, 
or  250001.  per  annum,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
fum  is  annually  ex^  ,nded  for  provifions  among 
the  farmers  of  the  next  adjacent  lands.  And  as 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  Charwell  are  neareft  of  all 
others  to  the  market,  they  have  the  beft  prices 
for  their  goods  by  all  that  is  faved  in  the  carriage. 

But  fome  provifions  are  of  that  nature,  that 
they  will  not  bear  a  much  longer  carriage  than 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  his  lands  ;  and  I  think 
I  have  been  told,  that  for  the  {ingle  article  of 
milk,  at  a  pint  every  day  for  every  houfe,  his 

1  Did  ever  a  thoufand  houfes  ftart  up  any  where  in  one 
'   tinie,  except  at  Whitehaven  ?   A. 
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tenants  take  from  this  town  not  much  lefs  than 
5001.  per  annum. 

The  foil  of  all  kinds,  which  is  made  every 
year  bv  the  confumption  of  fo  great  a  town,  I 
have  heard  ha$  been  valued  at  2001.  per  annum. 
If  this  be  true,\he  eftate  of  Mr.  Charwell  is  fo 
much  improved  in  this  very  article,  fmce  all  this 
is  carried  out  upon  his  lands  by  the  back  carriage 
of  thofe  very  carts  which  were  loaden  by  his 
tenants  with  provifions  and  other  neceilaries  for 
the  people. 

A  hundred  thoufand  buftiels  of  coal  are  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  fo  great  a  multitude  with  yearly 
fuel.  And  as  thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  coal 
pits  of  Mr.  Charwell,  he  receives  a  penny  for 
every  bdmel ;  fo  that  this  very  article  is  an  addi 
tion  of  4001.  per  annum  to  his  revenues.  And 
as  the  town  and  people  are  every  year  increaling, 
the  revenues  in  the  abovementioned,  and  many 
other  articles,  are  increaiing  in  proportion. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  want  of  the 
family  of  the  predeceffor.  The  confumption  of 
5000  people  is  greater  than  can  be  made  by  any 
fifty  of  the  greateft  families  in  Great  Britain. 
The  tenants  (land  in  no  need  of  cliftant  markets, 
to  take  off  the  producl;  of  their  farms.  The 
people  near  their  own  doors  are  already  more 
than  they  are  able  to  fupply ;  and  what  is  want 
ing  at  home  for  this  purpofe  is  fupplied  from 
places  at  greater  diftance,  at  whatfoever  price 
of  carriage. 

All  the  farmers  every  where  near  the  river  are 
now,  in  their  turn,  for  an  a6l  of  parliament  to 
make  it  navigable,  that  they  may  have  an  eafy 
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carriage  for  their  corn  to  fo  good  a  market.  The 
tenants  of  Mr.  Charwell,  that  they  may  have  the 
whole  market  to  themfelves,  are  almoft  the  only 
perfons  againft  it.  But  they  will  not  be  long 
able  to  oppofe  it :  their  leafes  are  near  expiring  : 
and  as  they  are  grown  very  rich,  there  are  many 
other  perfons  ready  to  take  their  farms  at  more 
than  double  the  prefent  rents,  even  though  the 
river  mould  be  made  navigable,  and  diftant  peo 
ple  let  in  to  fell  their  provifions  together  with 
thefe  farmers. 

As  for  Mr.  Charwell  himfelf,  he  is  in  no 
manner  of  pain  left  his  lands  mould  fall  in  their 
value  by  the  cheap  carriage  of  provifions  from 
diftant  places  to  his  town.  He  knows  very  well 
that  cheapnefs  of  provifions  was  one  great  means 
of  bringing  together  fo  great  numbers,  and  that 
they  muft  be  held  together  by  the  fame  means. 
He  feems  to  have  nothing  more  in  his  thoughts, 
than  to  increafe  his  town  to  fuch  an  extent,  that 
all  the  country  for  ten  miles  round  about  mall 
be  little  enough  to  fupply  it.  He  confiders  that 
at  how  great  a  diftance  foever  provifions  {hall  be 
brought  thither,  they  muft  end  at  laft  in  fo  much 
foil  for  his  eftate,  and  that  the  farmers  of  other 
lands  will  by  this  means  contribute  to  the  im 
provement  of  his  own. 

But  by  what  encouragements  and  rewrards,  by 
what  arts  and  policies,  and  what  fort  of  people 
he  has  invited  to  live  upon  his  eftate,  and  how 
he  has  enabled  them  to  fubfift  by  their  own 
labour,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his  lands, 
will  be  the  fubje6ls  of  fome  of  my  future  pre 
cautions. 
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<  TO  THE   GUARDIAN. 
<  SlR,  March  16. 

'  BY  your  paper  of  Saturday  laft, 
you  give  the  town  hopes  that  you  will  dedicate 
that  day  to  religion.  You  could  not  begin  it 
better  than  by  warning  your  pupils  of  the  poifon 
vented  under  a  pretence  to  free-thinking.  If 
you  can  fpare  room  in  your  next  Saturday's 
paper  for  a  few  lines  on  the  fame  fubjefit,  thefe 
are  at  your  difpofal. 

6  I  happened  to  be  prefent  at  a  public  conver- 
fation  of  fome  of  the  defenders  of  this  difcourfe 
of  free-thinking,  and  others  that  differed  from 
them  ;  where  I  had  the  diverfion  of  hearing  the 
fame  man  in  one  breath  perfuade  us  to  freedom 
of  thought,  and  in  the  next  offer  to  demonftrate 
that  we  had  no  freedom  in  any  thing.  One 
would  think  men  fhould  blufh  to  find  themfelves 
entangled  in  a  greater  contradiftion  than  any  the 
difcourfe  ridicules.  This  principle  of  free  fata 
lity  or  neceffary  liberty  is  a  worthy  fundamental 
of  the  new  fe6l ;  and  indeqd  this  opinion  is  an 
evidence  and  clearnefs  fo  nearly  related  to  tran- 
fubftantiation,  that  the  fame  genius  feems  requi- 
lite  for  either.  It  is  fit  the  world  fhould  know 
how  far  reafon  abandons  men  that  would  employ 
it  againft  religion  ;  which  intention,  I  hope,  juf- 
tifies  this  trouble  from, 

Sir, 
Your  hearty  well-wittier, 

MlSATHEUsV 

u  Bp.  Berkeley  was  certainly  the  author  of  Guardian 
N°  3,  to  which  Mifatheus  refers;  which  feems  to  give  fome 
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N°  10.     Monday,  March  23,  1712-13. 

Vtnit  ad  me  fepe  clamitans — 

Veflitu  nimium  indulges,  nimitim  ineptus  es. 
Nimitim  ipfe  eft  durus  pr&ter  aquumque  et  bonum. 

TER,  Adelph.  Aft  i.  Sc.  i. 

He  is  perpetually  coming  to  me,  and  ringing  in  my  ears* 
that  I  do  wrong  to  indulge  him  fo  much  in  the  article  of 
drefs:  but  the  fault  lies  in  his  own  exceflive  and  unrea- 
fonable  fe  verity. 

WHEN  I  am  in  deep  meditation  in  order  to 
give  my  wards  proper  precautions,  I  have  a  prin 
cipal  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  things  which 
people  of  merit  negle6t,  and  from  which  thofe  of 
no  merit  raife  to  themfelves  an  efteem :  of  this 
nature  is  the  bufinefs  of  drefs.  It  is  weak  in  a 
man  of  thought  and  reflection  to  be  either 
depreffed  or  exalted  from  the  perfections  or  dif- 
advantages  of  his  perfon.  However  there  is  a 
refpe6tive  conduct  to  be  obferved  in  the  habit, 
according  to  the  eminent  diftinclion  of  the  body, 
either  way.  A  gay  youth  in  the  poffeffion  of  an 
ample  fortune  could  not  recommend  his  under- 
ftanding  to  thofe  who  are  not  of  his  acquaintance 
more  fuddenly,  than  by  fobriety  in  his  habit;  as 

countenance  to  a  conjecture,  that  the  bifhop  was  likewife 
the  writer  of  this  fhort  letter^  which  fuggefts  a  new  argu 
ment  on  the  fame  fubjecl;.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  let 
ter  in  the  lift  of  the  bifhop's  papers,  communicated,,  for  the 
ufe  oft  his  work,  by  his  fon,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  for 
merly  ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  and  vicar  of  Bray  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  It  refts  on  indubitable  authority,  that  bp.  Berke 
ley  had  a  guinea  and  a  dinner  with  Steele  for  every  paper 
jthat  he  furniihed. 
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this  is  winning  at  firft  fight,  fo  a  perfon  gorge- 
oufly  fine,  which  in  itfelf  fhould  avoid  the  attrac 
tion  of  the  beholders  eyes,  gives  as  immediate 
offence. 

I  make  it  my  bufinefs  when  my  lady  Lizard's 
youngeft  daughter,  Mifs  Molly, is  making  cloaths, 
to  confider  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  cannot  be 
eafy  when  there  is  any  doubt  lies  upon  me  con 
cerning  the  colour  of  a  knot,  or  any  other  part  of 
her  head-drefs,  which  by  its  darknefs  or  livelinef* 
might  too  much  allay  or  brighten  her  com 
plexion.  There  is  fomething  loofe  in  looking  as 
well  as  you  poffibly  can  ;  but  it  is  alfo  a  vice  v 
not  to  take  care  how  you  look. 

The  indifcretion  of  believing  that  great  quali 
ties  make  up  for  the  want  of  things  lefs  confider- 
able,  is  punifhed  too  feverely  in  thoie  who  are 
guilty  of  it.     Every  day's  experience  (hews  us, 
among  variety  of  people  with  whom  we  are  not 
acquainted,  that  we  take  impreffions  too  favour 
able  and  too  difadvantageous  of  men  at  firft  fight 
from  their  habit.     I   take  this  to  be  a  point  of 
great  confideration,  and  I  fliall  confider  it  in  my 
future  precautions   as  fuch.     As  to  the  female 
world,  I  (hall  give  them  my  opinion  at  large  by 
way  of  comment  upon  a  new  fuit  of  the  Spark 
ler's,  which  is  to  come  home  next  week.     I  de- 
fign  it  a  model  for  the  ladies  ;  me  and  I  have  had 
three  private  meetings  about  it.     As  to  the  men, 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear,  being  myfelf  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln-college,  that  there  is  at  laft  in  one  of  our 
univerfities  arifen  a  happy  genius  for  little  things. 

*  A  blaraeable  negleft,  hardly  a  vice. 
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It  is  extremely  to  be  lamented,  that  hitherto  we 
come  from  the  college  as  unable  to  put  on  our 
own  cloaths  as  we  do  from  nurfe.  We  owe  many 
misfortunes,  and  an  unhappy  backwardnefs  in 
urging  our  way  in  the  world,  to  the  negle6t  of 
thefe  lefs  matters.  For  this  reafon  I  mall  au- 
thorife  and  fupport  the  gentleman  who  writes 
me  the  following  letter;  and  though,  out  of  dif 
fidence  of  the  reception  his  propofal  mould  meet 
with  from  me,  he  has  gi^en  himfelf  too  ludicrous 
a  figure ;  I  doubt  not  but  from  his  notices  to 
make  men,  who  cannot  arrive  at  learning  in  that 
place,  come  from  thence  without  appearing 
ignorant ;  and  fuch  as  can,  truly  knowing  with 
out  appearing  bookifh. 

<TO   THE    GUARDIAN. 

Oxford,  March  18,  1712-13. 
<  SIR, 

*  I  FORESEE  that  you  will  have 
many  correfpondents  in  this  place  ;  but  as  I  have 
often  obferved,  with  grief  of  heart,  that  fcholars 
are  wretchedly  ignorant  in  the  fcience  I  profefs, 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  my  letter  will  gain  a  place 
in  your  papers.  I  have  made  it  my  ftudy,  fir,  in 
thefe  feats  of  learning,  to  look  into  the  nature  of 
drefs,  and  am  what  they  call  an  academical  beau. 
I  have  often  lamented  that  I  am  obliged  to  wear 
a  grave  habit,  fince  by  that  means  I  have  not  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  faihions  amongft  our 
young  gentlemen  ;  and  fo  am  forced,  contrary  to 
my  own  inclinations,  and  the  expectation  of  all 
who  know  me,  to  appear  in  print.  I  have  in- 
1 
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deed  met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  the  projects  I 
have  communicated  to  fome  fparks  with  whom 
I  am  intimate  ;  and  I  cannot  without  a  fecret 
triumph  confefs,  that  the  fleeves  turned  up  with 
green  velvet,  which  now  flourifh  throughout  the 
univerfity,  fprang  originally  from  my  invention. 

'  As  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the  head  clear,  as 
well  as  the  complexion,  to  be  perfect  in  this  part 
of  learning,  I  rarely  mingle  with  the  men  (for  I 
abhor  wine),  but  frequent  the  tea-tables  of  the 
ladies.  I  know  every  part  of  their  drefs,  and 
can  name  all  their  things  by  their  names.  I  am 
confulted  about  every  ornament  they  buy ;  and, 
I  fpeak  it  without  vanity,  have  a  very  pretty 
fancy  to  knots  and  the  like.  Sometimes  I  take 
a  needle,  and  fpot  a  piece  of  muflin  for  pretty 
Patty  Crofs-ftitch,  who  is  my  prefent  favourite, 
which,  me  fays,  I  do  neatly  enough ;  or  read  one 
of  your  papers,  and  exp  ain  the  motto,  which 
they  all  like  mightily.  But  then  I  am  a  fort  of 
petty  tyrant  amongft  them,  for  I  own  I  have  my 
*  humours.  If  any  thing  be  amifs,  they  are  fure 
Mr.  Sleek  will  find  fault ;  if  any  hoity-toity 
things  make  a  fufs,  they  are  fure  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  the  next  vifit.  I  am  the  dread  of  poor 
Celia,  whofe  wrapping-gown  is  not  right  India; 
and  am  avoided  by  Thalaftris  in  her  fecond-hand 
mantua,  which  feveral  mafters  of  arts  think  very 
fine,  whereas  I  perceived  it  had  been  fcoured 
with  half  an  eye. 

*  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  improve  my 
underftanding,  and  am  deiirous  to  communicate 
my  innocent  difcoveries  to  thofe,  who,  like  me, 
may  diftinguiili  themfelves  more  to  advantage 
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by  their  bodies  than  their  minds.  I  dp  not  think 
the  pains  I  have  taken,  in  thefe  my  ftudies* 
thrown  away,  lince  by  thefe  means,  though  I 
am  not  very  valuable,  I  am  however  not  difa- 
greeable.  Would  gentlemen  but  reflect  upon 
what  I  fay,  they  would  take  care  to  make  the 
beft  of  themfelves  ;  for  I  think  it  intolerable  that 
a  blockhead  fliould  be  a  floven.  Though  every 
man  cannot  fill  his  head  with  learning,  it  is  in 
any  one's  power  to  wear  a  pretty  periwig  ;  let 
him  who  cannot  fay  a  witty  thing,  keep  his 
teeth  white  at  leaft  ;  he  who  hath  no  knack  at 
writing  fonnets,  may  however  have  a  foft  hand  ; 
and  he  may  arch  his  eye-brows,  who  hath  not 
ftrength  of  genius  for  the  mathematicks. 

6  After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  we  fliall 
undoubtedly  have  new  fafliions  from  France ; 
and  I  have  fome  reafon  to  think  that  fome  par 
ticularities  in  the  garb  of  their  abbes  may  be 
tranflplanted  hither  to  advantage.  What  1  find 
becoming  in  their  drefs  I  hope  I  may,  without 
the  imputation  of  being  popifhly  inclined,  adopt 
into  our  habits ;  but  would  willingly  have  the 
authority  of  the  Guardian  to  countenance  me  in 
this  harmlefs  defign.  I  would  not  hereby  af- 
fume  to  myfelf  a  jurifdicliion  over  any  of  our 
youth,  but  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  improvement 
any  other  way.  As  for  the  aukward  creatures 
that  mind  their  ftudies,  I  look  upon  them  as  ir 
reclaimable.  But  over  the  aforementioned  order 
of  men,  I  defire  a  commiffion  from  you  to  exer- 
cife  full  authority.  Hereby  I  fliall  be  enabled 
from  time  to  time  to  introduce  feveral  pretty 
oddneffes  in  the  taking  and  tucking  up  of  gowns, 
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to  regulate  the  dimenfions  of  wigs,  to  vary  the 
tufts  upon  caps,  and  to  enlarge  or  narrow  the 
hems  of  bands,  as  I  mall  think  moft  for  the 
publick  good. 

'  I  have  prepared  a  treatife  againft  the  cravat 
and  berdafh  x,  which  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done  ; 
and  have  thrown  together  fome  hafty  obferva- 
tions  upon  {lockings,  which  my  friends  affure  me 
I  need  riot  be  afhamed  of.  But  I  mall  not  offer 
them  to  the  publick,  until  they  are  approved  of 
at  our  female  club  ;  which  I  am  the  more  wil 
ling  to  do,  becaufe  I  am  fare  of  their  praife  ;  for 
thev  own  I  underftand  thefe  things  better  than 
they  do.  I  fhall  herein  be  very  proud  of  your 
encouragement ;  for,  next  to  keeping  the  uni- 
verfity  clean,  my  greateft  ambition  is  to  be 
thought^ 

Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

humble  feryant, 

SIMON  SLEEK7/ 


*  A  kind  of  neckcloth  fo  called,,  whence  fuch  as  fold  them 
Were  ftyled  haberdafhers. 

y  In  this  edition  all  papers  are  afcribed  to  Steele  that  could 
not  upon  good  authority  be  afligned  to  any  other  writer. 
The  annotator  neverthelefs  fufpects  that  N°  10,  and  many 
more  attributed  here  to  Steele,  were  written  by  other  hands. 

*#*  The  famous  Spanifti  blacking  for  gentlemen's  fhoes> 
that  ever  was  invented  or  ufed  ;  it  making  them  always  look 
like  new,  riever  daubs  the  hands  in  putting  it  on,  or  foils  the 
flockings  in  wearing ;  neither  has  it  the  ordinary  glofs  of 
German  balls,  or  the  intolerable  noifome  ftink  of  iize,  but  it 
is  of  an  agreeable  icent.  It  indeed  makes  the  ihoes  look 

VOL.  I.  F 
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extremely  neat,  and  mightily  preferves  the  leather.  All 
that  ufe  it  admire  it,  and  thole  that  once  try  it  will  never  life 
any  thing  elfe.  Sold  for  is.  6d.  the  pot,  with  directions 
(which  will  lad  3  or  4  months)  only  at  Mr.  John  Hanman's, 
a  toy-fliop,  at  the  Three  Angels,  near  Fofter-lane  in  Cheap- 
iide.  Guard,  in  folio.  See  Tatler,  IS0  224. 


N°  11.    Tuefday,  March  24,  1712-13. 
BY    GAY. 


•—Hue  propius  me, 
Dam  doceo  injanirc  omncs,  vos  ordine  adite. 

HOR.  2.  Sat  iii.  80. 

Attend  my  leclure,  whilft  I  plainly  (how, 
That  all  mankind  are  mad,  from  high  to  low. 


THERE  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof,  which 
takes  off  from  the  fharpnefs  of  it ;  and  an  addrefs 
in  flattery,  which  makes  it  agreeable  though 
never  fogrofs  :  but  of  all  flatterers,  the  moft  (kilfiil 
is  he  who  can  do  what  you  like,  without  faying 
any  thing  which  argues  he  does  it  for  your  fake  ; 
the  moft  winning  circumftance  in  the  world 
being  the  conformity  of  manners.  I  fpeak  of  this 
as  a  pra6lice  neceffary  in  gaining  people  of  fenfe, 
who  are  not  yet  given  up  to  felt-conceit;  thofe 
who  are  far  gone  in  admiration  of  themfelves 
need  not  be  treated  with  fo  much  delicacy.  The 
following  letter  puts  this  matter  in  a  pleafant 
and  uncommon  light :  The  author  of  it  attacks 
this  vice  with  an  air  of  compliance,  and  alarms 
us  againft  it  by  exhorting  us  to  it. 
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<  TO   THE    GUARDIAN*. 

'  SIR, 

'  As  you  profefs  to  encourage  all 
thofe  who  any  way  contribute  to  the  public 
good,  I  flatter  myfelf  I  may  claim  your  coun 
tenance  and  protection.  I  am  by  profeffion  a 
mad-do6tor,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  of  thofe 
whofe  aim  it  is  to  remove  phrenzies,  but  one 
who  make  it  my  bufinefs  to  confer  an  agreeable 
madnefs  on  my  fellow-creatures,  fortheir  mutual 
delight  and  benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by  the  phi- 
lofophers,  that  happinefs  and  mifery  conlift 
chiefly  in  the  imagination,  nothing  is  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  mankind  in  general  than  this  pleaiing 
delirium,  which  renders  every  one  fatisfied  with 
himfelf,  and  perfuades  him  that  all  others  are 
equally  fo. 

c  I  have  for  feveral  years,  both  at  home  and 

.abroad,  made  this  fcience  my  particular  ftudy, 

which  I  may  venture  to  fay  I  have  improved  in 

almoft  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  have  re- 

1  duced  it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a  method,  as  to 

I  praftife  it  on  both  fexes,  of  what  difpoiition,  age 

I  or  quality  foever,  with  fuccefs.     What  enables 

!  me  to  perform  this  great  work,  is  the  ufe  of  my 

I  Obfequium  Catholicon,   or  the  Grand  Elixir   to 

I  fupport  the  fpirits  of  human   nature.     This   re- 

I  medv  is  of  the  moft  grateful  flavour  in  the  world, 

j  and  agrees  with  all  taftes  whatever.     It  is  deli- 

z  This  letter  is  afcribed  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  reprinted  as 
:  his,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Warburton's  edition  of  Pope's 
I  Works,  p.  234.  I2mo.  6  vols.  1770, 

ra 
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cate  to  the  fenfes,  delightful  to  the  operation, 
may  be  taken  at  all  hours  without  confinement, 
and  is  as  properly  given  at  a  ball  or  playhoufe  as 
in  a  private  chamber.  It  reftores  and  vivifies  the 
moft  dejected  minds,  corrects  and  extracts a  all 
that  is  painful  in  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  felf. 
One  clofe  of  it  will  inftantly  difperfe  itfelf  through 
the  whole  animal  fyftem,  diffipate  the  firft  mo 
tions  of  diftruft  fo  as  never  to  return,  and  fo  ex 
hilarate  the  brain  and  rarify  the  gloom  of  reflec 
tion,  as  to  give  the  patients  a  new  flow  of  fpi- 
rits,  a  vivacity  of  behaviour,  and  a  pleafing  de 
pendence  upon  their  own  capacities. 

6  Let  a  perfon  be  ever  fo  far  gone,  I  advife 
him  not  to  defpair;  even  though  he  has  been 
troubled  many  years  with  reftlefs  reflections, 
which  by  long  negle6t  have  hardened  into  fet 
tled  consideration.  Thofe  that  have  been  ftung 
with  fatire  may  here  find  a  certain  antidote, 
which  infallibly  difperfes  all  the  remains  of 
poifon  that  has  been  left  in  the  underftanding 
by  bad  cures.  It  fortifies  the  heart  againft  the 
rancour  of  pamphlets,  the  inveteracy  of  epigrams, 
and  the  mortification  of  lampoons  ;  as  has  been 
often  experienced  by  feveral  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
during  the  feafons  of  Tunbridge  and  the  Bath. 

'  I  could,  as  farther  inftances  of  my  fucceis, 
produce  certificates  and  teftimonials  from  the . 
favourites  and  ghoilly  fathers  of  the  moft  emi 
nent  princes  of  Europe  ;  but  fhall  content  my- 
felf  with  the  mention  of  a  few  cures,  which  I 
have  performed  by  this  my  grand  univerfal 

*  c  Corrects' and  '  extracts/  fome thing  like  '  builds'  and 
f  cures'  fmoaky  chimnies.  A. 
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reftorative,  during  the   praflice   of  one   month 
jonly  fince  I  came  to  this  city. 

Cures  in  the  month  of  February,  1712-13. 

4  George  Spondee,  efq.  poet,  and  inmate  of 
the  parifh  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  fell  into 
violent  fits  of  the  fpleen  upon  a  thin  third  night. 
He  had  been  frighted  into  a  vertigo  by  the  found 
of  cat-calls  on  the  firft  day ;  and  the  frequent 
hiffings  on  the  fecond  made  him  unable  to  en 
dure  the  bare  pronunciation  of  the  letter  S.  I 
fearched  into  the  caufes  of  his  diitemper  ;  and 
by  the  prefcription  of  a  dofe  of  my  Obfequiurri, 
prepared  fecundum  art  em,  recovered  him  to  his 
natural  ftate  of  madnefs.  I  caft  in  it  at  proper 
intervals  the  words,  111  tafte  of  the  town,  Envy 
of  criticks.  Bad  performance  of  the  a6tors,  and 
the  like.  He  is  To  perfectly  cured  that  he  has 
promifed  to  bring  another  play  upon  the  ftage 
next  winter. 

6  A  lady  of  profeffed  virtue,  of  the  parifh  of 
•  St.  James's,  Weftminfter,  who  hath  deiired  her 
name  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  offence  at 
a  phrafe  of  double  meaning  in  conversation,  un- 
difcovered  by  any  other  in  the  company,  fud- 
denly  fell  into  a  cold  fit  of  modefty.  Upon  a 
right  application  of  praife  of  her  virtue,  I  threw 
the  lady  into  an  agreeable  waking  dream,  fettled 
the  fermentation  of  her  blood  into  a  warm  cha 
nty,  fo  as  to  make  her  look  with  patience  on  the 
very  gentleman  that  offended. 

'  Hilaria,  of  the  parith  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 
fields,  a  coquette  of  long  practice,  was  by  the 
reprimand  of  ?.n  old  maiden  reduced  to  lopk 

F  3 
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grave  in  company,  and  deny  herfelf  the  play  of 
the  fan.  In  fhort,  (he  was  brought  to  fuch  me 
lancholy  circumftances,  that  me  would  fome- 
times  unawares  fall  into  devotion  at  church.  I 
advifed  her  to  take  a  few  innocent  freedoms 
with  occaiional  kiffes,  prefcribed  her  the  exercife 
of  the  eyes,  and  immediately  raifed  her  to  her 
former  ftate  of  life.  She  on  a  fudden  recovered 
her  dimples,  furled  her  fan,  threw  round  her 
glances,  and  for  thefe  two  Sundays  laft  paft  has 
not  once  been  feen  in  an  attentive  pofture.  This 
the  churchwardens  are  ready  to  atteft  upon  oath. 

6  Andrew  Terror  of  the  Middle  temple,  Mo 
hock,  was  almoft  induced  by  an  aged  bencher  of 
the  fame  houfe  to  leave  off  bright  converfation, 
and  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He  was  fo 
ill  that  his  hat  began  to  flap,  and  he  was  feen 
one  day  in  the  laft  term  at  Weftminfter-Jiall. 
This  patient  had  quite  loft  his  fpirit  of  contra 
diction  ;  I,  by  the  diftillation  of  a  few  of  my 
vivifying  drops  in  his  ear,  drew  him  from  his 
lethargy,  and  reftored  him  to  his  ufual  vivacious 
mifunderftanding.  He  is  at  prefent  very  eafy  in 
his  condition, 

6  1  will  not  dwell  upon  the  recital  of  the  in 
numerable  cures  1  have  performed  within  twenty 
days  laft  paft  ;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all 
perfons,  of  whatever  age,  complexion  or  quality, 
to  take  as  foon  as  pofiible  of  this  my  intellectual 
oil ;  which  applied  at  the  ear  feizes  all  the  fenfes 
with  amoft  agreeable  tranfport,  and  difcovers  its 
effects,  not  only  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  patient, 
but  all  who  converfe  with,  attend  upon,  or  any 
way  relate  to  him  or  her  that  receives  the  kindly 
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infection.  It  is  often  adminiftered  by  chamber 
maids,  valets,  or  any  of  the  moft  ignorant  domef- 
tic  ;  it  being  one  peculiar  excellence  of  this  my 
oil,  that  it  is  moft  prevalent,  the  more  unfkilful 
the  perfon  is  or  appears  who  applies  it.  It  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  ladies  to  take  a  dofe  of  it 
juft  before  they  take  coach  to  go  a  viiiting. 

*  But  I  offend  the   public,  as  Horace  faid, 
when  I  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  time.      Give  me 
leave  then,  Mr.  Ironfide,  to  make  you  a  prefent 
of  a  drachm  or  two  of  my  oil ;  though   I  have 
caufe  to  fear  my  prefcriptions  will  not  have  the 
effect  upon  you  I  could  wifh  :  therefore  I  do  not 
endeavour  to  bribe  you  in  my  favour  by  the  pre 
fent  of  my  oil,  but  wholly  depend  upon  your 
public  fpint  and  generofity  ;  which,  I  fyope,  will 
recommend  to  the  world  the  ufeful  endeavours 

of, 

Sir, 
Your  moft  obedient, 

moft  faithful,  moft  devoted, 

moft  humble  fervant  and  admirer, 

GNATIIO.b. 

'  *.£*  Beware   of  counterfeits,  for  fuch  are 
abroad. 

*  N .  B.  I  teach  the  arcana  of  my  art  at  rea- 
fonable  rates   to   gentlemen  of  the  univeriities, 

b  This  paper  is  affigned  to  Mr.  John  Gay,  upon  Steele's 
own  authority.  See  the  Fubliflier  to  the  Reader^  and  Guard. 
Vol.  II.  N°  149. 

It  might  have  been  the  joint  production  of  Pope  and  Gay, 
communicated  in  Gay's  hand-writing,  with  which  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  that  Steele  was  unacquainted. 

P  4 
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who  defire  to  be  qualified  for  writing  dedications; 
and  to  young  lovers  and  fortune-hunters,  to  be 
paid  at  the  day  of  marriage.  I  inftrucl;  perfons 
of  bright  capacities  to  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of 
the  meaneft  to  flatter  themfelves. 

6  I  was  the  firft  inventor  of  pocket  Ipoking- 
glaffes.' 


Np  1&    Wednefday,  March  25,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Vel  quid  nilre&um}  nifi  quod  placuit  fibi,  ducunt: 
Vtl  quid  turpe  putant  par  ere  minoribus  — 

HOR.  2.  Ep.  i.  84. 

IMITATED. 

You'd  think  no  fools  clifgrac*4  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  fome  grave  examples  yet  remain, 
Who  fcorn  a  lad  fhould  match  his  father's  fkill, 
And  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  fq  (till. 

POPE. 

WHEN  a  poem  makes  its  firft  appearance  in  the 
world,  I  have  always  obferved,  that  it  gives  enir- 
ploy  merit  to  a  greater  number  of  critics,  than  any 
other  kind  of  writing.  Whether  it  be  that  moft 
men,  at  fome  time  of  their  lives,  have  tried  their 
talent  that  way,  and  thereby  think  they  have  a 
right  to  judge  ;  or  whether  they  imagine,  that 
their  making  fhrewd  obfervations  upon  the  polite 
arts,  gives  them  a  pretty  figure  ;  or  whether  there 
may  not  be  fome  jealoufy  and  caution  in  beftow- 
ing  applaufe  upon  thofe  who  write  chiefly  fo^ 
fame  —  Whatever  the  reafons  be,  we  find  few  dif- 
couraged  by  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  fuch  an 
undertaking. 
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I  think  it  certain  that  moft  men  are  naturally 
not  only  capable  of  being  pleafed  with  that  which 
raifes  agreeable  pictures  in  the  fancy,  but  willing 
alfo  to  own  it.  But  then  there  are  many,  who, 
by  falfe  applications  of  fome  rules  ill  underftood, 
or  out  of  deference  to  men  whofe  opinions  they 
value,  have  formed  to  themfelves  certain  fchemes 
and  fyftemsof  fatisfafition,  and  will  not  be  pleafed 
out  of  their  own  way.  Thefe  are  not  critics  them- 
ielves,  but  readers  of  critics,  who,  without  the 
labour  of  perufing  authors,  are  able  to  give  their 
characters  in  general ;  and  know  juft  as  much  of 
the  ieveral  fpecies  of  poetry,  as  thofe  who  read 
books  of  geography  do  of  the  genius  of  this  or  that 
people  or  nation.  Thefe  gentlemen  deliver  their 
opinions  fententioufly,  and  in  general  terms  ;  to 
which  it  being  impoffible  readily  to  frame  com 
plete  anfwers,  they  have  often  the  fatisla6tion  of 
leaving  the  board  in  triumph.  As  young  perfons, 
and  particularly  the  ladies,  are  liable  to  be  led 
afide  by  thefe  tyrants  in  wit,  1  (hall  examine  two 
or  three  of  the  many  ftratagems  they  ufe,  and 
fubjoin  fuch  precautions  as  may  hinder  candid 
readers  from  being  deceived  thereby. 

The  firft  I  fhall  take  notice  of  is  an  objection 
commonly  offered,  viz.  '  that  fuch  a  poem  hath 
indeed  fome  good  lines  in  it,  but  it  is  not  a  regu 
lar  piece/  This,  for  the  moft  part,  is  urged  by 
thole  whofe  knowledge  is  drawn  from  fome  fa 
mous  French  critics,  who  have  written  upon  the 
epic  poem,  the  drama,  and  the  great  kinds  of 
poetry,  which  cannot  fubfilt  without  great  regu 
larity  ;  but  ought  by  no  means  to  be  required  in 
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odes,  epiftles,  panegyrics,  and  the  like,  which  na 
turally  admit  of  greater  liberties.  Theenthufiafm 
in  odes,  and  the  freedom  of  epiftles,  is  rarely  dif~ 
puted  :  but  I  have  often  heard  the  poems  upon 

fublic  occafionSj  written  in  heroic  verfe,  which 
choofe  to  call  panegyrics,  feverely  cenfured 
upon  this  account ;  the  reafon  whereof  I  cannot 
guefs,  unlefs  it  be,  that  becaufe  they  are  written 
in  the  fame  kind  of  numbers  and  fpirit  as  an  epic 
poem,  they  ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  re 
gularity.  Now  an  epic  poem  confifting  chiefly 
in  narration,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  incidents 
fhould  be  related  in  the  fame  order  that  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfa&ed.  But  in  works 
of  the  abovementioned  kind,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  that  fuch  order  fhould  be  obferved,  than 
that  an  oration  (hould  be  as  methodical  as  an  hif- 
tory.  I  think  it  fufficient  that  the  great  hints, 
fuggefted  from  the  fubje£i,  be  fo  difpofed,  that 
the  firft  may  naturally  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows,  and  Ib  on;  and  that  their  places 
cannot  be  changed  without  difadvantage  to  the 
whole.  I  will  add  further,  that  fometimes  gentle 
deviations,  fometimes  boicl  and  even  abrupt  di- 
greffions,  where  the  dignity  of  the  fubje£l  feems 
to  give  the  impulfe,  are  proofs  of  a  noble  genius; 
as  winding  about  and  returning  artfully  to  the 
main  defign  are  marks  of  addrefs  and  dexterity. 

Another  artifice  made  ufe  of  by  pretenders  to 
criticifm,  is  an  iniin  nation,  '  that  all  that  is  good 
is  borrowed  from  the  ancients/  This  is  very 
common  in  the  mouths  of  pedants,  and  perhaps 
in  their  hearts  too ;  but  is  often  urged  by  men 
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of  no  great  learning,  for  reafons  very  obvious. 
Now  nature  being  ftill  the  fame,  it  is  impofiible 
for  any  modern  writer  to  paint  her  otherwife 
than  the  ancients  have  done.  If,  for  example,  I 
was  to  defcribe  the  general's  horfe  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  as  my  fancy  reprefented  fuch  a  noble 
beaft,  and  that  defcription  fliould  refemble  wrhat 
Virgil  hath  drawn  for  the  horfe  of  his  hero,  it 
would  be  almoft  as  ill-natured  to  urge  that  I  had 
ftolen  my  defcription  from  Virgil,  as  to  reproach 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  fighting  like  JEneas. 
All  that  the  molt  exquiiite  judgment  can  perform 
is,  out  of  that  great  variety  of  circumftances 
wherein  natural  obje6b  may  be  confidered,  to 
felecl:  .the  moft  beautiful;  and  to  place  images 
in  fuch  views  and  lights  as  will  affe6t  the  fancy 
after  the  moft  delightful  manner.  But  over  and 
above  a  juft  painting  of  nature,  a  learned  reader 
will  find  a  new  beauty  fuperadded  in  a  happy 
imitation  of  fome  famous  ancient,  as  it  revives 
in  his  mind  the  pleafure  he  took  in  his  firft  read 
ing  fuch  an  author.  Such  copyings  as  thefe  give 
that  kind  of  "double  delight  which  we  perceive 
when  we  look  upon  the  children  of  a  beautiful 
couple  ;  where  the  eye  is  not  more  charmed  with 
the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  than  the  mind  by  ob- 
ferving  the  refemblance  tranfmitted  from  parents 
to  their  offspring,  and  the  mingled  features  of  the 
father  and  mother.  The  phrafes  of  holy  writ, 
and  alluiions  to  feveral  paiiages  in  the  infpired 
writings  (though  not  produced  as  proofs  of  doc 
trine)  add  majefty  and  authority  to  the  nobleft 
difcourfes  of  the  pulpit :  in  like  manner  an  imi- 
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tation  of  the  air  of  Homer  and  Virgil  raifes  the 
dignity  of  modern  poetry,  and  makes  it  appear 
ftately  and  venerable. 

The  laft  ohfervation  I  '{hall  make  at  prefent  is 
upon  the  difguft  taken  by  thofe  critics,  who  put; 
on  their  cloaths  prettily,  and  diflike  every  thing 
that  is  not  written  with  eafe.  I  hereby  therefore 
give  the  genteel  part  of  the  learned  world  to  un- 
clerftand,  that  every  thought  which  is  agreeable 
to  nature,  and  expreffed  in  language  fuitable  to 
it,  is  written  with  eafe.  There  are  fome  things 
which  muft  be  written  with  ftrength,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  are  eafy.  The  ftatue  of  the  gladiator, 
though  reprefented  in  fuch  a  pofture  as  ftrains 
every  mufcle,  is  as  eafy  as  that  of  Venus ;  be- 
caufe  the  one  expreffes  ftrength  and  fury  as 
naturally  as  the  other  doth  beauty  and  foftnefs. 
The  paffions  are  fometimes  to  be  roufed?  as  well 
as  the  fancy  to  be  entertained  ;  and  the  foul  to 
be  exalted  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  foothed.  This 
often  requires  a  railed  figurative  ftyle ;  which 
readers  of  low  apprehenfions  or  foft  and  languid 
difpofitions  (having  heard  of  the  words  fuftian 
and  bombaft)  are  apt  to  rejecl;  as  ftifFand  affe6ted 
language.  But  nature  and  reafon  appoint  dif 
ferent  garbs  for  different  things;  and  fince  I  write 
this  to  the  men  of  drefs,  1  will  afk  them  if  a  fol~ 
dier  who  is  to  mount  a  breach,  fhould  be  adorned 
}ike  a  beau  who  is  fpruced  up  for  a  ball c  ? 

e  See  NQ  10.  note,  adfinem,  and  Guard.  N°  15. 
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13.     Thurfday,  March  26,    1713. 
BY   STEELE. 


Padore  et  liberalitate 
Retinerejfatius  effe  credo,  quam  metu. 

TEE.  Adelph.  Aa.  i.  Sc.  i, 

I  efteem  it  better  to  keep  children  in  awe  by  a  fenfe  of 
fhame,  and  a  condeleenuon  to  their  inclinations,  than 

by  fear. 

I*  i  • 

THE  reader  has  had  fome  account  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Lizards,  except  the  younger  foosv 
Thefe  are  the  branches  which  ordinarily  fpreac! 
thernfelves,  when  they  happen  to  be  hopeful, 
into  other  houfes,  and  new  generations,  as  ho 
nourable,  numerous,  and  wealthy  as  thofe  from 
whence  they  are  derived.  For  this  reafon  it  is, 
that  a  very  peculiar  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their 
education. 

Young  men,  when  they  are  good  for  any  thing, 
and  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  delight  either 
in  thofe  accomplifhments  we  call  their  exercife, 
in  the  fports  of  the  field,  or  in  letters.  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  fecond  fon,  does  not  follow  any  of 
thefe  with  too  deep  an  attention,  but  took  to 
each  of  them  enough  never  to  appear  ungraceful 
or  ignorant.  This  general  inclination  makes 
him  the  more  agreeable11,  and  faves  him  from 
the  imputation  of  pedantry.  His  carriage  is  fo 
€afy>  that  he  is  acceptable  to  all  with  whom  he 
converfes  ;  he  generally  falls  in  with  the  inclina 
tion  of  his  company,  is  never  afiuming,  or  prefers 

d  See  N°  42.  ad  mitium. 
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himfelf  to  others.  Thus  he  always  gains  favour 
without  envy,  and  has  every  man's  good  wifhes. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  from  his  birth  to  this  day, 
though  he  is  now  four  and  twenty,  I  do  not  re 
member  that  he  has  ever  had  a  debate  with  any 
of  his  playfellows  or  friends. 

His  thoughts,  and  prefent  applications  are  to 
get  into  a  court  life;  for  which,  indeed,  I  cannot 
but  think  him  peculiarly  formed :  for  he  has 
joined  to  this  complacency  of  manners  a  great 
natural  fagacity,  and  can  very  well  diftinguifh 
between  things  and  appearances.  That  way  of  life, 
wherein  all  men  are  rivals,  demands  great  cir- 
cumfpefiion  to  avoid  controverfies  ariiing  from 
different  interefts  ;  but  he  who  is  by  nature  of  a 
flexible  temper  has  his  work  half  done.  I  have 
been  particularly  pleafed  with  his  behaviour  to 
wards  women  :  he  has  the  {kill,  in  their  conver- 
fation,  to  converfe  with  them  as  a  man  would 
with  thofe  from  whom  he  might  have  expe6ta- 
tions,  but  without  making  requefts.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  heard  him  make  what  they  call 
a  compliment,  or  be  particular  in  his  addrefs  to 
any  lady ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  any  woman  fpeak 
of  him  but  with  a  peculiar  regard.  I  believe  he 
has  been  often  beloved,  but  know  not  that  he 
was  ever  yet  a  lover.  The  great  fecret  among 
them  is  to  be  amiable  without  clefign.  He  has 
a  voluble  fpeech,  a  vacant  countenance,  and  eaiy 
a6tion,  which  reprefents  the  fa6l  which  he  is  re 
lating  with  greater  delight  than  it  would  have 
been  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  tranfaftion  he 
recounts.  For  you  fee  it  not  only  your  own  way 
by  the  bare  narration,  but  have  the  additional 
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pleafure  of  his  fenfe  of  it  by  this  manner  of  re- 
prefenting  it.  There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  fo 
many  pleafant  ironies,  that  tilings  which  deferve 
the  fevereft  language  are  made  ridiculous  inftead 
of  odious,  and  you  fee  every  thing  in  the  moft 
good-natured  afpeft  it  can  bear.  It  is  wonder 
fully  entertaining  to  me  to  hear  him  fo  exqui- 
fitely  pleafant,  and  never  fay  an  ill-natured  thing. 
He  is  with  all  his  acquaintance  the  perfbn  gene 
rally  chofen  to  reconcile  any  difference,  and  if 
it  be  capable  of  accommodation,  Tom  Lizard  is 
an  unexceptionable  referee.  It  has  happened  to 
him  more  than  once,  that  he  has  been  employed, 
by  each  oppofite  in  a  private  manner,  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  the  adverfary;  and  when  each  has  pro- 
pofed  the  deciiion  of  the  matter  by  any  whom 
the  other  mould  name,  he  has  taken  hold  of  the 
occaiion,  and  put  on  the  authority  affigned  by 
them  both,  fo  feafonably,  that  they  have  begun 
a  new  correfpondence  with  each  other,  fortified 
by  his  friendfhip  to  whom  they  both  owe  the 
value  they  have  for  one  another,  and  confequently 
confer  a  greater  meafure  of  their  good-will  upon 
the  interpofer.  I  muft  repeat,  that  above  all, 
my  young  man  is  excellent  at  raifmg  the  fubjeft 
on  which  he  fpeaks,  and  carting  a  light  upon 
it  more  agreeable  to  his  company,  than  they 
thought  the  fubjeft  was  capable  of.  He  avoids 
all  emotion  and  violence,  and  never  is  warm  but 
on  an  affectionate  occafion.  Gentlenefs  is  what 
peculiarly  diftinguifhes  him  from  other  men>  and 
it  runs  through  all  his  words  and  aclions. 

Mr.  William,  the  next  brother,  is  not  of  this 
fmooth  make,  nor  fo  ready  to  accommodate  him- 
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felf  to  the  humours  and  inclinations  of  other  men, 
but  to  weigh  what  pafles  with  fome  feverity. 
He  is  ever  fearching  into  the  fir  ft  fp  rings  and 
caufes  of  any  aftion  or  cifcumftance,  infomuchy 
that  if  it  were  not  to  be  expefted  that  experience 
and  converfation  would  allay  that  humour,  it 
rnuft  inevitably  turn  him  to  ridicule*  But  it  is 
not  proper  to  break  in  upon  an  inquifitive  tem 
per,  that  is  of  ufe  to  him  in  the  way  of  life  which 
he  propofes  to  himfelf,  to  wit,  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  faculty  in 
pleading.  I  have  been  very  careful  to  kill  in  him 
any  pretenfions  to  follow  men  already  eminent* 
any  farther  than  as  their  fuccefs  is  an  encourage 
ment  ;  but  make  it  my  endeavour  to  eherim,  in 
the  principal  and  firft  place, 'his  eager  purfuit  of 
folid  knowledge  in  his  profeffion  :  for  I  think  that 
clear  conception  will  produce  clear  expreflion, 
and  clear  expfeffion  proper  a6tion  :  I  never  faw 
a  man  fpeak  very  well,  where  I  could  not  appa 
rently  obferve  this,  and  it  fliall  be  a  maxim  with 
me  till  I  fee  an  inftance  to  the  contrary.  When 
young  and  unexperienced  men  take  any  partictH 
lar  perfon  for  their  pattern,  they  are  apt  to  imitate 
them  in  fuch  things,  to  which  their  want  of 
knowledge  makes  them  attribute  fucceis,  and  not 
to  the  real  caufes  of  it.  Thus  one  may  have  an: 
air  which  proceeds  from  a  juft  fufficiency  and 
knowledge  of  the  matter  before  him,  which  may 
naturally  produce  fome  motion  of  his  head  and 
body,  which  might  become  the  bench  better  than 
the  bar.  How  painfully  wrong  would  this  be  in 
a  youth  at  his  firft  appearance,  when  it  is  not 
well  even  for  the  fergeant  of  the  greateft  weight 
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and  dignity.  But  I  will,  at  this  time,  with  an 
hint  only  of  his  way  of  life*  leave  Mr.  William 
at  his  fludy  in  the  Temple. 

The  youngeft  fon,  MIY  John,  is  now  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  and  honour  to  be  chofen  laft  election 
fellow  of  All-Souls  college  in  Oxford.  He  is  very 
graceful  in  his  perfon  ;  has  height,  ftrength,  vi 
gour,  and  a  certain  chearfulnefs  and  ferenity  that 
creates  a  fort  of  love,  which  people  at  firft  fight 
obferve  is  ripening  into  efteem.  He  has  a  fublimc 
vein  in  poetry,  and  a  warm  manner  in  recom 
mending,  either  in  fpeech  or  writing,  whatever 
he  has  earneftly  at  heart.  This  excellent  young 
man  has  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his 
Creator ;  and  with  an  aptitude  to  every  agreeable 
quality,  and  every  happy  talent,  that  could  make 
a  man  mine  in  a  court,  or  command  in  a  camp, 
he  is  relblved  to  go  into  holy  orders.  He  is 
infpired  with  a  true  fenfe  of  that  funftion,  when 
chofen  from  a  regard  to  the  interefts  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  a  fcorn  of  whatever  men  call  great  in 
a  tranfitory  being,  when  it  comes  in  competition 
with  what  is  unchangeable  and  eternal.  What 
ever  men  would  undertake  from  a  paflion  to 
glory,  whatever  they  would  do  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  this  youth  has  a  mind  prepared 
to  atchieve  for  the  falvation  of  fouls.  What  gives 
me  great  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  make  an  ex 
traordinary  figure  in  the  Chriftian  world,  is,  that 
his  invention,  his  memory,  judgment  and  ima 
gination,  are  always  employed  in  this  one  view ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  my  future  precautions 
to  prefent  the  youth  of  this  age  with  more  agree- 

VOL.  I.  G 
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able  narrations,  compiled  by  this  young  man  on 
the  fubje6t  of  heroic  piety,  than  any  they  can 
meet  with  in  the  legends  of  love  and  honour6. 


N°  14.     Friday,  March  27,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Necfcit,  qua  Jit  iter,  necfifciat  imperet — — - 

OVID.  Met.  1.  ii.  170. 

— Nor  did  he  know 

Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go  ; 
Nor  would  the  horfes,  had  he  known,  obey. 

ADDISON. 

<  TO   THE    GUARDIAN. 
'  SIR, 

*  You  having  in  your  firft  paper  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  you  will  publim  what 
ever  you  think  may  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  the  converfation  of  gentlemen,  I  cannot  but 
hope  you  will  give  my  young  mafters,  when  I 
have  told  you  their  age,  condition,  and  how  they 
lead  their  lives,  and  who,  though  I  fay  it,  are  as 
docile  as  any  youths  in  Europe,  a  leffon  which 
they  yery  -much  want,  to  reftrain  them  from  the 
infection  of  bad  company,  and  fquandering  away 
their  time  in  idle  and  unworthy  purfuits.  A  word 
from  you,  I  am  very  well  affiired,  will  prevail 
more  with  them  than  any  remonftrance  they 
will  meet  with  at  home.  The  eldeft  is  now  about 
feventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  younger  fifteen, 
born  of  noble  parentage,  and  to  plentiful 

*  SeeN°  24,  andN°5p. 
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tunes.  They  have  a  very  good  father  and 
mother,  and  alfo  a  governor,  but  come  very  fel- 
dom  (except  againft  their  wills)  in  the  light  of  any 
of  them.  That  which  I  obferve  they  have  moft 
reliili  to,  is  horfes  and  cock-fighting,  which  they 
too  well  underftand,  being  almoft  pofitive  at  firft 
fight  to  tell  you  which  horfe  will  win  the  match, 
and  which  cock  the  battle ;  and  if  you  are  of 
another  opinion,  will  lay  you  what  you  pleafe  on 
their  own,  and  it  is  odds  but  you  lofe.  What  I 
fear  to  be  the  greateft  prejudice  to  them,  is  their 
keeping  much  clofer  to  their  horfes  heels  than 
their  books,  and  converting  more  with  their  fta- 
blemen  and  lackies  than  with  their  relations  and 
gentlemen :  and  I  apprehend,  are  at  this  time 
better  fkilled  how  to  hold  the  reins,  and  drive  a 
coach,  than  to  tranflate  a  verfe  in  Virgil  or 
Horace.  For  the  other  day,  taking  a  walk  abroads 
they  met  accidentally  in  the  fields  with  two 
young  ladies,  whofe  converfation  they  were  very 
much  pleafed  with,  and  being  defirous  to  ingra 
tiate  themfelves  further  into  their  favour,  pre 
vailed  with  them,  though  they  had  never  feen 
them  before  in  their  lives,  to  take  the  air  in  a 
coach  of  their  father's  which  waited  for  them  at 
the  end  of  Gray's-inn-lane.  The  youths  ran  with 
the  wings  of  love,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to 
wait  at  the  town's  end  till  they  came  back.  One 
of  our  young  gentlemen  got  up  before,  and  the 
other  behind f,  to  aft  the  parts  they  had  long,  by 
the  direction  and  example  of  their  comrades, 
taken  much  pains  to  quality  themfelves  for,  and 

*  See  Spedator,  Vol.  VII.  N°  526. 
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fo  gallopped  off.  What  thefe  mean  entertain 
ments  will  end  in,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  ;  but 
a  precaution  upon  that  fubjefit  might  prevent 
very  great  calamities  in  a  very  worthy  family, 
who  take  in  your  papers,  and  might  perhaps  be 
alarmed  at  what  you  lay  before  them  upon  this 
fubje6l. 

6  I  am,  Sir, 

6  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

« T.  S/ 

'TO  THE   GUARDIAN. 

'«  SIR, 

6  I  WRIT  to  you  on  the  2lft  of 
this  month,  which  you  did  not  think  fit  to  take 
notice  of;  it  gives  me  the  greater  trouble  that 
you  did  not,  becaufe  I  am  confident  the  father 
of  the  young  lads,  whom  I  mentioned,  would 
have  confidered  how  far  what  was  faid  in  my 
letter  concerned  himfelf;  upon  which  it  is  now 
too  late  to  reflect.  His  ingenious  fon,  the  coach 
man,  aged  feventeen  years,  has  fince  that  time 
ran  away  with,  and  married,  one  of  the  girls  I 
fpoke  of  in  my  laft.  The  mariner  of  carrying 
on  the  intrigue,  as  I  have  picked  it  out  of  the 
younger  brother,  who  is  almoft  lixteen,  flill  a 
bachelor,  was  as  follows.  One  of  the  young 
women  whom  they  met  in  the  fields  feemed  very 
much  taken  with  my  matter  the  elder  fon,  and 
was  prevailed  with  to  go  into  a  cake-houfe  not 
far  off  the  town.  The  girl,  it  feems,  a£ted  her 
part  fo  well,  as  to  enamour  the  boy,  and  make 
him  inquifitive  into  her  place  of  abode,  with  all 
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other  queftions  which  were  neceffary  toward 
further  intimacy.  The  matter  was  fo  managed, 
that  the  lad  was  made  to  believe  there  was  no 
poffibility  of  converfing  with  her,  by  reafon  of  a 
very  fevere  mother,  but  with  the  utmoft  caution. 
What,  it  feems,  made  the  mother,  forfooth,  the 
more  fufpicious  was,  that  becaufe  the  men  faid 
her  daughter  was  pretty,  fomebody  or  other  would 
perfuade  her  to  marry  while  (lie  was  too  young 
to  know  how  to  govern  a  family.  By  what  I 
can  learn  from  pretences  as  mallow  as  this,  me 
appeared  fo  far  from  having  a  defign  upon  her 
lover,  that  it  feemed  irriprafticable  to  him  to  get 
her,  except  it  were  carried  on  with  much  fecrecy 
and  {kill.  Many  were  the  interviews  thefe  lovers 
had  in  four  and  twenty  hours  time :  for  it  was 
managed  by  the  mother,  that  he  mould  run  in 
and  out  as  unobferved  by  her,  and  the  girl  be 
called  every  other  inftant  into  the  next  room, 
and  rated  (that  ihe  could  not  ftay  in  a  place)  in 
his  hearing.  The  young  gentleman  was  at  laft 
fo  much  in  love,  as  to  be  thought  by  the  daugh 
ter  engaged  far  enough  to  put  it  to  the  venture 
that  he  could  not  live  without  her.  It  was  now 
time  for  the  mother  to  appear,  who  furpriied  the 
lovers  together  in  private,  and  baniihed  the  youth 
her  houfe.  What  is  not  in  the  power  of  love  ! 
the  charioteer,  attended  by  his  faithful  friend  the 
younger  brother,  got  out  the  other  morning  a 
little  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  having  made  a 
fudden  friendmip  with  a  lad  of  their  own  age  by 
the  force  of  ten  {hillings g,  who  drove  a  hackney 

g  Then  probably  the  common  fare  for  a  day, 
G  3 
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coach,  the  elder  brother  took  his  poft  in  the 
coach-box,  where  he  could  a6l  with  a  great  deal 
of  fkill  and  dexterity,  and  waited  at  the  corner 
of  the  ftreet  where  his  miftrefs  lived,  in  hopes  of 
carrying  her  off  under  that  difguife.  The  whole 
day  was  fpent  in  expe6tation  of  an  opportunity ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  it  he  had  kind  looks  from  a 
diftant  window,  which  was  anfwered  by  a  bran 
ding  of  his  whip,  and  a  compafs  taken  to  drive 
round  and  fliow  his  activity,  and  readinefs  to 
convey  her  where  me  mould  command  him, 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  note  was 
thrown  into  his  coach  by  a  porter,  to  acquaint 
him  that  his  miftrefs  and  her  mother  mould  take 
coach  exaftly  at  feven  o'clock  ;  but  that  the  mo 
ther  was  to  be  fet  down,  and  the  daughter  to  go 
further,  and  call  again.  The  happy  minute  came 
at  laft,  when  our  hack  had  the  happinefs  to  take 
in  his  expected  fare,  attended  by  her  mother, 
and  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  firft  met 
her.  The  mother  was  fet  down  in  the  Strand, 
and  her  daughter  ordered  to  call  on  her  when 
me  came  from  her  coufin's  an  hour  afterwards, 
The  mother  was  not  fo  unfkilful  as  not  to  have 
inftru6led  her  daughter  whom  to  fend  for,  and 
how  to  behave  herfelf  when  her  lover  mould 
urge  her  confent.  We  yet  know  no  further  parr 
ticulars,  but  that  my  young  mafter  was  married 
that  night  at  Knightfbridge,  in  the  prefence  of 
his  brother  and  two  or  three  other  perfons  ;  and 
that  juft  before  the  ceremony  he  took  his  bro 
ther  afide,  and  afked  him  to  marry  the  other 
young  woman.  Now,  fir,  I  will  not  harangue 
upon  this  adventure,  but  only  obfervea  that  if  the 
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education  of  this  compound  creature  had  been 
more  careful  as  to  his  rational  part,  the  animal 
life  in  him  had  not,  perhaps,  been  fo  forward, 
but  he  might  have  waited  longer  before  he  was 
a  hufband.  However,  as  the  whole  town  will 
in  a  day  or  two  know  the  names,  perfons,  and 
other  circumftances,  I  think  this  properly  lies 
before  your  Guardianihip  to  confider  for  the  ad 
monition  of  others;  but  my  young  mailer's  fate 
is  irrevocable. 

6 1  am.  Sir, 

4  Your  moft  humble  fervantV 


11  See  N°  10,  note  ad  finem.  'The  Publiflier  to  the 
Reader/  coming  from  Steele.himfelf,  is  alrnoft  the  only  au 
thentic  fource  of  information  concerning  the  writers  of  the 
Guardian.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  it,  to  leave  us  at  a  lofs 
to  diftinguifh  the  particular  papers  of  moft  of  the  authors 
there  mentioned.  Neverthelefs,  by  a  judicious  attention  to 
it,  an  examiner  of  penetration  and  fagacity,  reading  care 
fully  with  that  view,  may  make  fhrewd  guefles,  and  be  able 
to  affign  each  paper  to  its  writer,  with  great  probability.  The 
annotator  noted  his  own  conjectures,  prefuming  that  as  they 
fprang  from  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  little  circum 
ftances  that  can  hardly  occur  in  one  view  to  a  common 
reader,  they  might  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  farther  confideration.  They  originated  from  warily 
lifting  the  conjectures  of  others,  or  reft  on  little  things  fepa- 
rately  taken  of  little  confequence,  and  onlyconiiderable  when 
taken  collectively.  After  all  as  they  authenticate  nothing 
fufficiently  to  make  what  was  dubious  certain,  and  at  beft 
bear  fome  fimilitude  to  the  pretty  card-buildings  of  children, 
I  purpofe  for  the  future  to  keep  them  folely  for  my  own 
amufement,  and  to  leave  what  I  once  conceived  to  be  a  right 
ful  part  of  my  province,  entirely  free  and  open  to  every 
reader.  I  only  take  the  liberty  to  fay  here,  that  from  all  I 
know,  I  hardly  pretend  to  determine  for  myfelf,  whether  this 
paper  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes  or  Mr.  Ince,  though 

G  4 
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N°  1 5 .     Saturday,  March  23,  1713. 
BY   STEEL  E. 

-.  fibi  quivis, 

Speret  idem,  fudet  multum}friiftraque  laboret, 
Ayjus  idtm     ,  Hon.  Ars  Poet.  v.  240, 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  (not  without  much  pains)  be  undeceived. 

ROSCOMMON., 

I  CAME  yefterd ay  into  the  parlour,  where  I 
found  Mrs.  Cornelia,  my  lady's  third  daughter* 
all  alone,  reading  a  paper,  which,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  contained  a  copy  of  verfes  upon  love  and 
friendfhip.  She,  I  believe,  apprehended  that  I 
had  glanced  my  eye  upon  the  paper,  and  by  the 
order  and  difpofition  of  the  lines  might  diftin-- 
guim  that  they  were  poetry;  and  therefore,  with 
an  innocent  confufion  in  her  face,  (he  told  me  I 
might  read  them  if  I  pleafed,  and  fo  withdrew. 
By  the  hand,  at  firft  fight,  I  could  not  guefs  whe 
ther  they  came  from  a  beau  or  a  lady ;  but  hav 
ing  put  on  my  fpe6lacles,  and  perufed  them  care^ 
fully,  I  found  by  fome  peculiar  modes  in  fpel- 
ling,  and  a  certain  negligence  in  grammar,  that 
it  was  a  female  fonnet.  I  have  fince  learned, 
that  me  hath  a  correfpondent  in  the  country, 
who  is  as  bookifli  as  herfelf ;  that  they  write  to 
one  another  by  the  names  of  Aftrea  and  Dorin- 

various  circumftances  too  minute  to  mention,  incline  me  to 
think  the  right  of  alignment  lies  between  them.  Some  fur- 
viving  friend  of  Mr.  Ince  may  be  able  to  fpeak  more  deci- 
fively,  and  this  is  faid,  in  order  to  elicit  fuch  information. 
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da,  and  are  mightily  admired  for  their  eafy  lines. 
As  I  ftiould  be  loth  to  have  a  poetefs  in  our  fa 
mily,  and  yet  am  unwilling  harihly  to  crofs  the 
bent  of  a  young  lady's  genius,  I  chofe  rather  to 
throw  together  fome  thoughts  upon  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
Eafy,  than  to  rifk  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Cornelia's 
friend,  by  expofing  her  work  to  public  view. 

I  have  faid,  in  a  foregoing  paper1,  that  every 
thought  which  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  ex- 
prefled  in  a  language  fuitable  to  it,  is  written 
with  eafe:  which  I  offered  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
who  afk  for  eafe  in  all  kinds  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is 
fo  far  true,  as  it  ftates  the  notion  of  eafy  writing 
in  general,  as  that  is  oppofed  to  what  is  forced  or 
affefted.  But  as  there  is  an  eafy  mien,  and  eafy 
drefs,  peculiarly  fo  called ;  fo  there  is  an  eafy 
fort  of  poetry.  In  order  to  write  eafily,  it  is  ne- 
eeffary  in  the  firft  place  to  think,  eafily.  Now, 
according  to  different  fubjecls,  men  think  dif 
ferently  ;  anger,  fury,  and  the  rough  paffions, 
Awaken  ftrong  thoughts ;  glory,  grandeur,  power, 
raife  great  thoughts  :  love,  melancholy,  folitude, 
and  whatever  gently  touches  the  foul,  infpire 
eafy  thoughts. 

Of  the  thoughts  fuggefted  by  thefe  gentle 
fubjefts,  there  are  fome  which  may  be  fet  off  by 
ftyle  and  ornament.  Others  there  are,  which 
the  more  fimply  they  are  conceived,  and  the 
more  clearly  they  are  exprefTed,  give  the  foul 
proportionally  the  more  pleafmg  emotions.  The 
(figures  of  ftyle  added  to  them  ferve  only  to  hide 
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a  beauty,  however  gracefully  they  are  put  on, 
and  are  thrown  away  like  paint  upon  a  fine  com 
plexion.  But  here  not  only  livelinefs  of  fancy 
is  requifite  to  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  images ; 
but  alfo  nicenefs  of  judgment  to  cull  out  thofe, 
"which,  without  the  advantage  of  foreign  art, 
•will  ftiine  by  their  own  intrinfic  beauty.  By 
thefe  means,  whatfoever  feems  to  demand  labour 
being  reje<5ted,  that  only  which  appears  to  be  eafy 
and  natural  will  come  in ;  and  fo  art  will  be  hid 
by  art,  which  is  the  perfection  of  eafy  writing. 

I  will  fuppofe  an  author  to  be  really  porTeffed 
with  the  paflion  which  he  writes  upon,  and  then 
we  fhall  fee  how  he  would  acquit  himfelf.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  fafeft  way  to  form  a  judgment 
of  him  :  fince  if  he  be  not  truly  moved,  he  muft 
at  leaft  work  up  his  imagination  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  referable  reality.  I  choofe  to  inftance  in 
love,  which  is  obferved  to  have  produced  the 
moft  finifhed  performances  in  this  kind.  A  lover 
will  be  full  of  iincerity,  that  he  may  be  believed 
by  his  miftrefs  ;  he  will  therefore  think  limply ; 
he  will  exprefs  himfelf  perfpicuoufly,  that  he 
may  not  perplex  her ;  he  will  therefore  write  un- 
affeftedly.  Deep  refle6lions  are  made  by  a  head 
undilturbed  ;  and  points  of  wit  and  fancy  are  the 
work  of  an  heart  at  eafe;  thefe  two  dangers  then, 
into  which  poets  are  apt  to  run,  are  effe&ually 
removed  out  of  the  lover's  way.  The  ielefting 
proper  circumftances,  and  placing  them  in  agree 
able  lights,  are  the  flneft  fecrets  of  all  poetry;  but 
the  recolleftion  of  little  circumftances  is  the 
lover's  fole  meditation,  and  relating  them  plea- 
fantly,  the  bufinefs  of  his  life.  Accordingly  we 
2 
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find  that  the  moft  celebrated  authors  of  this  rank 
excel  in  love  verfes.  Out  of  ten  thoufand  in- 
fiances  I  fliall  name  one,  which  I  think  the  moft 
delicate  and  tender  I  ever  faw* 

' To  myfelf  I  figh  often,  without  knowing  why; 
And  when  abfent  from  Phyllis,  melhinks  I  could  die/ 

A  man  who  hath  ever  been  in  love  will  be 
touched  at  the  reading  of  thefe  lines ;  and  every 
one,  who  now  feels  that  pafiion,  a6lually  feels 
that  they  are  true. 

From  what  I  have  advanced  it  appears,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  eafily.  But  when  eafy 
writings  fall  into  the  hand  of  an  ordinary  reader, 
they  appear  to  him  fo  natural  and  unlaboured, 
that  he  immediately  refolves  to  write,  and  fan 
cies  that  all  he  hath  to  do  is  to  take  no  pains. 
Thus  he  thinks  indeed  limply,  but  the  thoughts, 
not  being  chofen  with  judgment,  are  not  beau 
tiful:  he,  it  is  true,  expretfes  himfelf  plainly,  but 
flatly  withal.  Again,  if  a  man  of  vivacity  takes 
it  in  his  head  to  write  this  way,  what  felt-denial 
muft  he  undergo,  when  bright  points  of  wit  oc* 
cur  to  his  fancy  !  How  difficult  will  he  find  it  to 
reje6t  florid  phrafes,  and  pretty  embellifliments 
of  ftyle  !  So  true  it  is,  that  fimplicity  of  all  things 
is  the  hardeft  to  be  copied,  and  eafe  to  be  acquired 
"with  the  greateft  labour.  Our  family  knows  very 
well  how  ill  Lady  Flame  looked,  when  me  imi 
tated  Mrs.  Jane  in  a  plain  black  fuit.  And,  I 
remember,  when  Frank  Courtly  was  faying  the 
other  day,  that  any  man  might  write  eafyk,  I 

k  Blockheads  (faid  Congreve)  fuppofe  eafy  writing  to  be 
what  any  man  can  eafily  write.  See  Guardian,  £i°  12. 
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only  afked  him,  if  he  thought  it  poffible  that 
fquire  Hawthorn  fhould  ever  come  into  a  room 
as  he  did  ?  He  made  me  a  very  handfome  bow, 
and  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  '  Mr.  Ironfide,  you 
have  convinced  me/ 

I  fhall  conclude  this  paper  by  obferving  that 
paftoral  poetry,  which  is  the  moft  confiderable 
kind  of  eafy  writing,  has  the  ofteneft  been  at 
tempted  with  ill  fuccefs,  of  any  fort  whatfoever. 
I  fti all  therefore,  in  a  little  time,  communicate 
my  thoughts  upon  that  fubje6l  to  the  public1. 


N°  16.     Monday,  March  30,  1713. 
By  STEELE.     See  N°  10,  Note,  adjinem. 


Ne  forti  pudori 


Sit  tibi  mitfa  lyr&JoIerSf  et  cantor  dpollo. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  v.  406. 

Blufh  not  to  patronife  the  mufe's  {kill. 

Two  mornings  ago  a  gentleman  came  in  to 
my  lady  Lizard's  tea-table,  who  is  diftinguiflied 
in  town  by  the  good  tafte  he  is  known  to  have  in 
polite  writings,  efpecially  fuch  as  relate  to  love 
and  gallantry.  The  figure  of  the  man  had  fome- 

1  See  N°  22,  N°  23,  N°  28,  N°  30,  N°  32,  and  Nc  40. 
It  is  fuppofed,  and  appears  very  credible,  that  Mr. Tickeil 
was  the  author  of  this  Number,  and  of  the  following  papers 
on  paftoral  poetry,  excepting  N°  40.  Mr.  A.  Philips  is 
likewife  iuppoied  to  have  written  this  paper,  and  fome  of 
the  numbers  here  referred  to.  They  are  mentioned  together 
by  Steele;  and  perhaps  thefe  papers  might  be  their  joint  pro 
ductions;  and  Addifon,  with  whom  they  both  lived  fami 
liarly,  might  have  had  fome  (hare  in  them  all.  See  The  Pub- 
liftier  to  the  Reader,  and  N°  10,  note,  adjinem. 
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thing  odd  and  grotefque  in  it,  though  his  air  and 
manner  were  genteel  and  eafy,  and  his  wit  agree 
able.  The  ladies,  in  complaifance  to  him,  turned 
the  difcourfe  to  poetry.  This  foon  gave  him  an 
occafion  of  producing  two  new  fongs  to  the  com 
pany  ;  which,  he  faid,  he  would  venture  to  re 
commend  as  compleat  performances.  The  firft, 
continued  he,  is  by  a  gentleman  of  an  unrivalled 
reputation  in  every  kind  of  writing1";  and  the 
fecond  by  a  lady  who  does  me  the  honour  to  bo 
in  love  with  me,  becaufe  I  am  not  handfome, 
Mrs.  Annabella  upon  this  (who  never  lets  flip  an 
occafion  of  doing  fprightly  things)  gives  a  twitch 
to  the  paper  with  a  finger  and  a  thumb,  and 
fnatches  it  out  of  the  gentleman's  hands :  then 
cafting  her  eye  over  it  with  a  feeming  impa 
tience,  me  read  us  the  fongs;  and  in  a  very 
obliging  manner,  defired  the  gentleman  would 
let  her  have  a  copy  of  them,  together  with  his 
judgment  upon  fongs  in  general ;  that  I  may  be 
able,  faid  (he,  to  judge  of  gallantries  of  this  na- 
.  ture,  if  ever  it  fhould  be  my  fortune  to  have  a 
poetical  lover.  The  gentleman  complied ;  and 
accordingly  Mrs.  Annabella,  the  very  next  morn 
ing,  when  (he  was  at  her  toilet,  had  the  follow 
ing  packet  delivered  to  her  by  a  fpruce  valet  de 
chambre. 

THE    FIRST    SONG. 


I. 


ON  Belvidera's  bolbm  lying, 
Wiihing,,  panting,  sighing,  dying, 

»  Probably  Addifon. 
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The  cold  regardlefs  maid  to  move, 

With  unavailing  prayers  I  fue : 
6  You  firft  have  taught  me  how  to  love, 

Ah  teach  me  to  be  happy  too  !' 

ii. 

But  me,  alas  !  unkindly  wife, 

To  all  my  sighs  and  tears  replies, 
*  'Tis  every  prudent  maid's  concern 

Her  lover's  fondnefs  to  improve ; 
If  to  be  happy  you  ftiall  learn, 

You  quickly  would  forget  to  love/ 


THE    SECOND    SONG*. 

I. 

BOAST  not,  miftaken  fwain,  thy  art 

To  pleafe  my  partial  eyes ; 
The  charms  that  have  fubdued  my  heart, 

Another  may  defpife. 

ii. 

Thy  face  is  to  my  humour  made, 

Another  it  may  fright : 
Perhaps,  by  fome  fond  whim  betray'd, 

In  oddnefs  I  delight. 

in. 

Vain  youth  to  your  confusion  know, 

'Tis  to  my  love's  excefs 
You  all  your  fancy'd  beauties  owe, 

Which  fade  as  that  grows  lefs. 

*  This  fong,  in  Mr.  Aikin's  Collection,  is  afcribed  to  Mr. 
Philips,  but  no  authority  is  given  for  the  affignment.  If  it 
be  juft,  probably  Mr.  Philips  was  the  author  of  this  paper. 
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IV. 

For  your  own  fake,  if  not  for  mine, 

You  ihould  preferve  my  fire  : 
Since  you,  my  fwain,  no  more  will  fhine, 

When  I  no  more  admire. 

•  -  ••*•  •  •  «  .  -  y.^ ',' 

V. 

By  me,  indeed,  you  are  allow'd 

The  wonder  of  your  kind  ; 
But  be  not  of  my  judgment  proud, 

Whom  love  has  render'd  blind. 

'  TO  MRS.  ANNABELLA  LIZARD. 

*  MADAM, 

6  To  let  you  fee  how  abfolute 
your  commands  are  over  me,  and  to  convince 
you  of  the  opinion  I  have  of  your  good  fenfe,  I 
(hall,  without  any  preamble  of  compliments, 
give  you  my  thoughts  upon  Song-writing,  in 
the  fame  order  as  they  have  occurred  to  met 
Only  allow  me,  in  my  own  defence,  to' fay,  that 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  any 
piece  of  criticifm  upon  this  fubjecT;0;  fo  that  if  I 
err,  or  feem  imgular  in  my  opinions,  you  will  be 
the  more  at  liberty  to  differ  from  them,  fince  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fupport  them  by  any  authority. 

6  In  all  ages,  and  in  every  nation  where  poetry 
has  been  in  fafhion,  the  tribe  of  fonneteers  hath 
been  very  numerous.  Every  pert  young  fellow 

0  The  curious  reader  may  find  inftru&ive  and  elegant  en 
tertainment  on  the  fubject  of  this  paper,  in  the  perufal  of 
the  ingenious  EfTays  on  Song-writing,  &c.  Printed  for 
J.  Johnion,  Lond.  2  vols. 
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that  has  a  moving  fancy,  and  the  leaft  jingle  of 
verfe  in  his  head,  lets  up  for  a  writer  of  longs, 
and  refolves  to  immortalize  his  bottle  or  his  mif- 
trefs.  What  a  world  of  infipid  productions  in 
this  kind  have  we  been  peftered  with  lince  the 
revolution,  to  go  no  higher !  This,  no  doubt,  pro 
ceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from  not  forming  a 
right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  thefe  little  com- 
pofitions.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  require  an  ele 
vation  of  thought,  nor  any  extraordinary  capa 
city,  nor  an  extenfive  knowledge;  but  then  they 
demand  great  regularity,  and  the  utinoft  nicety; 
an  exa6t  purity  of  ftyle,  with  the  moft  eafy  and 
flowing  numbers ;  an  elegant  and  unaffefted 
turn  of  wit,  with  one  uniform  and  (imple  de- 
iign.  Greater  works  cannot  well  be  without  fome 
inequalities  and  overfights,  and  they  are  in  them 
pardonable ;  but  a  fong  lofes  all  its  luftre  if  it  be 
not  polifhed  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  The 
fmalleft  blemiih  in  it,  like  a  flaw  in  a  jewel, 
takes  off  the  whole  value  of  it.  A  fong  is,  as  it 
were,  a  little  image  in  enamel,  that  requires  all 
the  nice  touches  of  the  pencil,  a  glofs  and  a 
fmoothnefs,  with  thofe  delicate  finifhing  ftrokes,* 
which  would  be  fuperfluous  and  thrown  away 
upon  larger  figures,  where  the  ftrength  and  bold- 
nefs  of  a  mafterly  hand  gives  all  the  grace. 

6  Since  you  may  have  recourfe  to  the  French 
and  Englifli  tranilations,  you  will  not  accufe  me 
of  pedantry,  when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho,  Ana- 
creon,  and  Horace  in  fome  of  his  (horter  lyrics, 
are  the  completeft  models  for  little  odes  or  fon- 
nets.  You  will  find  them  generally  purfuing  a 
(ingle  thought  in  their  fongs,  which  is  driven  to 
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a  point,  without  thofe  interruptions  and  devia 
tions  fo  frequent  in  the  modern  writers  of  this 
order.  To  do  juftice  to  the  French,  there  is  no 
living  language  that  abounds  fo  much  in  good 
fongs.  The  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  idiom 
of  their  tongue,  feems  adapted  to  competitions 
of  this  fort.  Our  writers  generally  crowd  into 
one  fong,  materials  enough  for  feveral;  and  fo 
they  ftarve  every  thought,  by  endeavouring  to 
nurfe  up  more  than  one  at  a  time.  They  give 
you  a  Itring  of  imperfeft  fonnets,  inftead  of  one 
finifhed  piece,  which  is  a  fault  Mr.  Waller  (whofe 
beauties  cannot  be  too  much  admired)  fome- 
times  falls  into.  But,  of  all  our  countrymen, 
none  are  more  defective  in  their  fongs,  through 
a  redundancy  of  wit,  than  Dr.  Donne,  and  Mr. 
Cowley.  In  them,  one  point  of  wit  flafhes  fo 
faft  upon  another,  that  the  reader's  attention  is 
dazzled  by  the  continual  fparkling  of  their  ima 
gination  ;  you  find  a  new  defign  ftarted  almoft  in 
every  line,  and  you  come  to  the  end  without  the 
fatisfaflion  of  feeing  any  one  of  them  executed. 

'  A  fong  {hould  be  conducted  like  an  epigram; 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
one  does  not  require  the  lyric  numbers,  and  is 
ufually  employed  upon  fatirical  occafions;  where 
as  the  bufmefs  of  the  other,  for  the  moft  part,  is 
to  exprefs  (as  my  lord  Rofcommon  tranflates  it 
from  Horace) 

(  Love's  pleafmg  cares,  and  the  free  joys  of  wine/ 

6 1  mall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  upon 
this  fubje£t,  by  obferving,  that  the  French  do 
very  often  confound  the  fong  and  the 

VOL.  L  H 
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and  take  the  one  reciprocally  for  the  other.  An 
inftance  of  which  I  mall  give  you  in  a  remark 
able  epigram  which  paffes  current  abroad  for  an 
excellent  fong. 

'  Tu  paries  mal  par-tout  de  moi, 
Je  dis  du  bien  par-tout  de  toi ; 
Quel  malheur  eft  le  n6tre  ? 
L'qn  ne  croit  ni  Fun  ni  1'autre,' 

*  For  the  fatisfaftion  of  fuch  of  your  friends 
as  may  not  underftand  the  original,  I  mall  ven 
ture  to  tranflate  it  after  my  fafhion,  fo  as  to  keep 
ftri6lly  to  the  turn  of  thought,  at  the  expence  of 
lofmg  fomething  in  the  poetry  and  verification. 

'  Thou  fpeakeft  always  ill  of  me, 

I  fpeak  always  well  of  thee : 

But  fpite  of  all  our  nolle  and  pother, 

The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other/ 

6  Thus,  madam,  I  have  endeavoured  to  com 
ply  with  your  commands ;  not  out  of  vanity  of 
erecting  myfelf  into  a  critic,  but  out  of  an  earneft 
delire  of  being  thought,  upon  all  occaiions, 

Your  moft  obedient  fervantV 


p  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  carry  this  along  with  him,  that 
wherever  a  paper  is  notafcribed  limply  to  Steele,  but  with  the 
addition  of  '  See  N°.  10,  and  note/  or  a  reference  to  N°  14, 
the  annotator  at  the  time  doubted  the  Uriel;  propriety  of  the 
affignment,  though  he  could  not  then  pofitively  give  any  other 
on  fufficient  authority.  The  moft  faftidious  reader  can  hardly 
be  more  weary  of  conjectures,  or  more  fcrupulous  about  an- 
tfiorities,  than  the  anuotator. 
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N°  17.     Tuefday,  March  31,  1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

— -Minimumque  libidine  peccant.       Juv.  Sat.  vi.  134. 
Luft  is  the  fmalleft  fin  they  own.  DRYDEN. 

IF  it  were  poffible  to  bear  up  againft  the  force 
of  ridicule,  which  faftiion  has  brought  upon 
people  for  acknowledging  a  veneration  for  the 
moft  facred  things,  a  man  might  fay  that  the 
time  we  now  are  inq  is  fet  apart  for  humiliation; 
and  all  our  actions  mould  at  prefent  more  parti 
cularly  tend  that  way.  I  remember  about  thirty 
years  ago  an  eminent  divine,  who  was  alfo  moft 
exa6lly  well  bred,  told  his  congregation  at  White 
hall,  that  if  they  did  not  vouchsafe  to  give  their 
lives  a  new  turn,  they  muft  certainly  go  to  a  place 
which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  name  in  that  courtly 
audience'.  It  is  with  me  as  with  that  gentle 
man.  I  would,  if  poffible  reprefent  the  errors 
of  life,  efpecially  thofe  arifing  from  what  we  call 
gallantry,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  people  of  plea- 
fure  may  read  me.  In  this  cafe  I  muft  not  be 
rough  to  gentlemen  and  ladies,  but  fpeak  of  fin 
as  a  gentleman.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  amifs, 
if,  therefore,  I  (hould  call  my  prefent  precaution 
A  Criticifm  upon  Fornication;  and,  by  repre- 
fenting  the  unjuft  tafte  they  have  who  affecl;  that 
way  of  pleafure,  bring  a  diftafte  upon  it  among 
all  thofe  who  are  judicious  in  their  fatisfa6tions, 

«  Viz.  Lent. 

»     *  Pope's  '  Dean,  and  ears  polite.'    A. 
H  2 
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I  will  be  hold  then  to  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that 

he  who  follows  this  kind  of  gratification,  gives 

up  much  greater  delight  in  purfuing  it,  than  he 

can  poffibly  enjoy  from  it.     As  to  the  common 

women  and  the  ftews,  there  is  no  one  but  will 

allow  this  afTertion  at  firft  fight ;  but  if  it  will 

appear,  that  they  who  deal  with  thofe  of  the  fex 

who  are  lefs  profligate,  defcend  to  greater  bafe- 

nefles  than  if  they  frequented  brothels,  it  (hould, 

methinks,  bring  this  iniquity  under  fome  difcoun- 

tenance.     The  rake,  who  without  fenfe  of  cha- 

rafter  or  decency  wallows  and  ranges  in  common 

houfes,  is  guilty  no  farther  than  of  proftituting 

himfelf,  and  expofmg  his  health  to  difeafes :  but 

the  man  of  gallantry  cannot  purfue  his  pleafures 

without  treachery  to  fome  man  he  ought  to  love, 

and  making  defpicable  the  woman  he  admires. 

To  live  in  a  continual  deceit :  to  refleft  upon  the 

dishonour  you  do  fome  hufband,  father,  or  brother, 

who  does  not  deferve  this  of  you,  and  whom  you 

would  deftroy  did  you  know  they  did  the  like 

towards  you,  are  circumftances  which  pall  the 

appetite,  and  give  a  man  of  any  fenfe  of  honour 

very  painful  mortification.    What  more  need  be 

faid  againft  a  gentleman's  delight,  than  that  he 

himfelf  thinks  himfelf  a  bafe  man  in  purfuing  it; 

when  it  is  thoroughly  coniidered  he  gives  up  his 

very  being  as  a  man  of  integrity  who  commences 

gallant  ?  Let  him  or  her  who  is  guilty  this  way 

but  weigh  the  matter  a  little,  and  the  criminal 

will  find  that  thofe  whom  they  moft  efteemed 

are  of  a  fudden  become  the  moft  difagreeable 

companions;  nay,  their  good  qualities  are  grown 

odious  and  painful.     Tt  is  faid,  people  who  have 
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the  plague  have  a  delight  in  communicating  the 
infection ;  in  like  manner,  the  fenfe  of  (hame, 
which  is  never  wholly  overcome,  inclines  the 
guilty  this  way  to  contribute  to  the  deftrufilion 
of  others.  And  women  are  pleafed  to  introduce 
more  women  into  the  lame  condition,  though 
they  can  have  no  other  fatisfa6tion  from  it,  than 
that  the  infamy  is  mared  among  greater  numbers, 
which  they  flatter  themfelves  eafes  the  burden  of 
each  particular  perfon. 

It  is  a  moft  melancholy  confideration,  that  for 
momentary  fenfations  of  joy,  obtained  by  Health, 
men  are  forced  into  a  conftraint  of  all  their  words 
and  aclions  in  the  general  and  ordinary  occurren 
ces  of  life.  It  is  an  impoffibility  in  this  cafe  to  be 
faithful  to  one  perfon,  without  being  falfe  to  all 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  gay  figures  in  which 
poetical  men  of  loofe  morals  have  placed  this 
kind  of  ftealth  are  but  feeble  confolations,  when 
a  man  is  inclined  to  foliloquy  or  meditation  upon 
his  paft  life  ;  flames  of  wit  can  promote  joy,  but 
they  cannot  allay  grief. 

J)ifeafe9  ficknefs,  and  misfortune,  are  what  all 
men  living  are  liable  to;  it  is  therefore  ridiculous 
and  mad  to  purfue,  inftead  of  fhunning,  what 
muft  add  to  our  anguifh  under  difeafe,  iicknefs, 
or  misfortune.  It  is  poffible  there  may  be  thofe 
whofe  bloods  are  too  warm  to  admit  of  thofe 
compunctions  :  if  there  are  fuch,  I  am  fure  they 
are  laying  up  ftore  for  them ;  but  I  have  better 
hopes  of  thofe  who  have  not  yet  erafed  the  im- 
preffions  and  advantages  of  a  good  education 
fortune;  they  may  be  affured,  that  whoever 
H  3 
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wholly  gives  themfelves  up  to  luft,  will  foon  find 
it  the  leaft  fault  they  are  guilty  of. 

Irreconcileable  hatred  to  thofe  they  have  in* 
jured,  mean  drifts  to  cover  their  offences,  envy 
and  malice  to  the  innocent,  and  a  general  facrifice 
of  all  that  is  goodnatured  or  praifeworthy  when 
it  interrupts  them,  will  poffefs  all  their  faculties, 
and  make  them  utter  ftrangers  to  the  noble  plea- 
fures  which  flow  from  honour  and  virtue.  Happy 
are  they,  who  from  the  vifitation  of  iicknefs,  or 
any  other  accident,  are  awakened  from  a  courfe 
which  leads  to  an  infenfibility  of  the  greateft 
enjoyments  in  human  life. 

A  French  author,  giving  an  account  of  a  very 
agreeable  man,  in  whofe  character  he  mingles  good 
qualities  and  infirmities,  rather  than  vices  or  vir* 
tues,  tells  the  following  ftory. 

6  Our  knight/  fays  he,  6  was  pretty  much 
addicted  to  the  moft  faihionable  of  all  faults.  He 
had  a  loofe  rogue  for  a  lackey,  not  a  little  in  his 
favour,  though  he  had  no  other  name  for  him 
when  he  fpoke  of  him  but  "  the  rafcal,"  or,  to 
him,  but  "  firrah."  One  morning  when  he  was 
dreffing,  "  Sirrah,"  fays  he,  "  be  fure  you  bring 
home  this  evening  a  pretty  wench."  The  fellow 
was  a  perfon  of  diligence  and  capacity,  and  had 
for  fome  time  addreffed  himfelf  to  a  decayed  old 
gentlewoman,  who  had  a  young  maiden  to  her 
daughter,  beauteous  as  an  angel,  not  yet  fixteen 
years  of  age.  The  mother's  extreme  poverty,  and 
the  infinuations  of  this  artful  lackey  concerning 
the  foft  difpofition  and  generofity  of  his  mafter, 
made  her  confent  to  deliver  up  her  daughter, 
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But  many  were  the  intreaties  and  reprefentations 
of  the  mother  to  gain  her  child's  confent  to  an 
a<5lion,  which  me  faid  me  abhorred,  at  the  fame 
time  me  exhorted  her  to  it ;  "  but  child,"  fays 
{he,  "  can  you  fee  your  mother  die  for  hunger  ?" 
The  virgin  argued  no  longer,  but  burfting  into 
tears,  faid  me  would  go  any  where.  The  lackey 
conveyed  her  with  great  obfequioufnefs  and 
fecrecy  to  his  matter's  lodging,  and  placed  her  in 
a  commodious  apartment  till  he  came  home. 
The  knight,  who  knew  his  man  never  failed  of 
bringing  in  his  prey,  indulged  his  genius  at  a  ban 
quet,  and  was  in  high  humour  at  an  entertain 
ment  with  ladies,  expecting  to  be  received  in  the 
evening  by  one  as  agreeable  as  the  belt  of  them. 
When  he  came  home,  his  lackey  met  him  with 
a  faucy  and  joyful  familiarity,  crying  out,  "  She 
is  as  handfome  as  an  angel  (for  there  is  no  other 
fimile  on  thefe  occalions);  but  the  tender  fool  has 
wept  till  her  eyes  are  fwelled  and  bloated ;  for 
(he  is  a  maid  and  a  gentlewoman/'  With  that 
he  condu6ted  his  mafter  to  the  room  where  me 
was,  and  retired.  The  knight,  when  he  faw  her 
bathed  in  tears,  faid  in  fome  furprife,  "  Do  not 
you  know,  young  woman,  why  you  are  brought 
hither?"  The  unhappy  maid  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  with  many  interruptions  of  iighs  and  tears, 
faid  to  him  "  I  know,  alas !  too  well  why  I  am 
brought  hither;  my  mother,  to  get  bread  for  her 
and  myfelf,  has  fent  me  to  do  what  you  pleafed; 
but  would  it  would  pleafe  Heaven  I  could  die, 
before  I  am  added  to  the  number  of  thofe  mifer- 
able  wretches  who  live  without  honour !"  With 
this  reflection  fhe  wept  anew,  and  beat  her  bofom. 

H  4 
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The  knight,  flepping  back  from  her,  faid,  "  I 
am  not  fo  abandoned  as  to  hurt  your  innocence 
againft  your  will." 

c  The  novelty  of  the  accident  furprifed  him 
into  virtue;  and,  covering  the  young  maid  with 
a  cloak,  he  led  her  to  a  relation's  houfe,  to  whofe 
care  he  recommended  her  for  that  night.  The 
next  morning  he  fent  for  her  mother,  and  afked 
her  if  her  daughter  was  a  maid  ?  The  mother  af- 
fured  him,  that  when  fhe  delivered  her  to  his  fer- 
vant,  fhe  was  a  ftranger  to  man.  "  Are  not  you 
then,"  replied  the  knight,  "  a  wicked  woman  to 
contrive  the  debauchery  of  your  own  child  ?" 
She  held  down  her  face  with  fear  and  fhame,  and 
in  her  confufion  uttered  fome  broken  words  con 
cerning  her  poverty.  "  Far  be  it/'  faid  the  gen 
tleman,  "  that  you  fhould  relieve  yourfelf  from 
want  by  a  much  greater  evil:  your  daughter  is  a 
fine  young  creature;  do  you  know  of  none  that 
ever  fpoke  of  her  for  a  wife  T:  The  mother  an- 
fwered,  "  There  is  an  honeft  man  in  our  neigh 
bourhood  that  loves  her,  who  has  often  faid  he 
would  marry  her  with  two  hundred  pounds." 
The  knight  ordered  his  man  to  reckon  out  that 
fum,  with  an  addition  of  fifty  to  buy  the  bride 
cloaths,  and  fifty  more  as  a  help  to  her  mother/ 

I  appeal  to  all  the  gallants  in  the  town,  whether 
poffeffing  all  the  beauties  in  Great  Britain  could 
give  half  the  pleafure  as  this  young  gentleman 
had  in  the  reflection  of  having  relieved  a  mifer- 
able  parent  from  guilt  and  poverty,  an  innocent 
virgin  from  public  fhame,  and  beftowing  a  vir* 
tuous  wife  upon  an  honeft  man  ? 

Though  all  men  who  are  guilty  this  way  have 
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not  fortunes  or  opportunities  for  making  fuch 
atonements  for  their  vices,  yet  all  men  may  do 
what  is  certainly  in  their  power  at  this  good  fea- 
fons.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  how  ridiculous 
the  mention  of  it  may  be,  provided  I  hear  it  has 
any  good  confequence  upon  the  wretched,  that  I 
recommend  the  moft  abandoned  and  miferable  of 
mankind  to  the  charity  of  all  in  profperous  con 
ditions  under  the  fame  guilt  with  thofe  wretches. 
The  Lock  hofpital  in  Kent-ftreet,  Southwark,  for 
men  ;  that  in  Kingfland  for  women  is  a  recep 
tacle  for  all  fufferers  mangled  by  this  iniquity1. 
Penitents  mould  in  their  own  hearts  take  upon 
them  all  the  ftiame  and  forrow  they  have  efcaped ; 
and  it  would  become  them  to  make  an  oblation 

•  Viz.  Lent, 

1  Both  thefe  hofpitals  were  originally  founded  for  lepers; 
and  being  appendages  to  the  city  hofpitals,  were  afterwards 
applied  to  the  relief  of  patients  of  the  defcription  above 
alluded  to.  Though  the  foundation  in  1747  of  a  larger 
hofpital  near  Hyde-park  corner,  for  the  exprefs  purpofes  to 
which  thefe  had  been  appropriated,  with  the  increafed  con- 
veniencies  and  revenues  of  the  city  hofpitals,  having  rendered 
the  continuance  of  the  fmaller  onesunneceilary;  it  becomes 
our  province  to  fay  that  both  of  them  have  been  rebuilt  fince 
the  publication  of  this  paper.  That  in  Kent-ftreet,  a  fmall 
neat  edifice,  with  a  row  of  trees  before,  a  garden  behind, 
and  a  wall  next  the  ilreet,  is  ftill  in  ufe;  and  has  at  its  fouth 
end  the  original  chapel-walk,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century.  The  houfe  at  Kingiland,  which  has  long  been 
applied  to  other  purpofes,  is  a  large  brrck  building,  well 
adapted  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  adjoins 
the  fmall  old  chapel  of  eafe  belonging  to  lilington  parifh, 
where  the  patients  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  without  being  themfelves  feen.  At  the 
end  of  the  building  was  a  dial  with  this  motto,  Pojl  volup* 
tatcm  mifcricor^ia.  N, 
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for  their  crimes,  by  charity  to  thofe  upon  whom 
vice  appears  in  that  utmoft  mifery  and  deformity, 
which  they  them  lei  ves  are  free  from  by  their  bet 
ter  fortune,  rather  than  greater  innocence.  It 
would  quicken  our  companion  in  this  cafe,  if  we 
conlidered  there  may  be  objefits  there,  who  would 
now  move  horror  and  loathing,  that  we  have 
once  embraced  with  tranfport :  and  as  we  are 
men  of  honour  (for  I  muft  not  fpeak  as  we  are 
Chriftians)  let  us  not  defert  our  friends  for  the  lofs 
of  their  nofes. 


N°  18,    Wednefday,  April  1,  1713. 
By    STEELE, 

— —  Anim&quc  capaces 

Mortis         .    .  Luc  AN, 

Souls,  undifmay'd  by  death. 

THE  profpefit  of  death  is  fo  gloomy  and  dif- 
mal,  that  if  it  were  conftantly  before  our  eyes, 
it  would  embitter  all  the  fweets  of  life.  The 
gracious  Author  of  our  being  hath  therefore  fo 
formed  us,  that  we  are  capable  of  many  pleaf- 
ing  fenfations  and  refleftions,  and  meet  with  fo 
many  amufements  and  folicitudes,  as  divert  our 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  an  evil,  which,  by 
reafon  of  its  feeming  diftance,  makes  but  languid 
impreffions  upon  the  mind.  But  how  diftant 
foever  the  time  of  our  death  may  be,  fince  it  is 
certain  that  we  muft  die,  it  is  neceffary  to  allot 
fome  portion  of  our  life  to  confider  the  end  of 
it ;  and  it  is  highly  convenient  to  fix  fome  ftated 
times  to  meditate  upon  the  final  period  of  our 
3 
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exiftence  here.  The  principle  of  felf-love,  as  we 
are  men,  will  make  us  enquire,  what  is  like  to 
become  of  us  after  our  diffolution ;  and  our  con- 
ibience,  as  we  are  Chriftians,  will  inform  us,  that 
according  to  the  good  or  evil  of  our  actions  here, 
we  (hall  be  tranflated  to  the  manfions  of  eternal 
blifs  of  mifery.  When  this  is  ferioufly  weighed, 
we  muft  think  it  madnefs  to  be  unprepared 
again  ft  the  black  moment:  but  when  we  reflect 
that  perhaps  that  black  moment  may  be  to*night, 
how  watchful  ought  we  to  be! 

I  was  wonderfully  affected  with  a  difcourfe  I 
had  lately  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance 
upon  this  head,  which  was  to  this  effect :  '  The 
confi deration/  faid  the  good  man,  '  that  my 
being  is  precarious,  moved  me  many  years  ago  to 
make  a  refolution,  which  I  have  diligently  kept, 
and  to  which  I  owe  the  greateft  fatisfaclion  that 
a  mortal  man  can  enjoy.  Every  night  before  I 
addrefs  myfelf  in  private  to  my  Creator,  I  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart,  and  afk  myfelf,  whether  if 
God  mould  require  my  foul  of  me  this  night,  I 
could  hope  for  mercy  from  him  ?  The  bitter  ago 
nies  I  underwent  in  this  my  firft  acquaintance 
with  myfelf  were  fo  far  from  throwing  me  into 
defpair  of  that  mercy  which  is  over  all  God's 
works,  that  they  rather  proved  motives  to  greater 
circumfpection  in  my  future  conduct.  The 
oftener  I  exercifed  myfelf  in  meditations  of  this 
kind,  the  lefs  was  my  anxiety;  and  by  making 
the  thoughts  of  death  familiar,  what  was  at  firft 
fo  terrible  and  (hocking  is  become  the  fweeteft 
of  my  enjoyments.  Thefe  contemplations  have 
indeed  made  me  ferious,  but  not  fullen;  nay, 
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they  are  fo  far  from  having  foured  my  temper, 
that  as  I  have  a  mind  perfefitly  compofed,  and  a 
fecret  fpring  of  joy  in  my  heart,  fo  my  converfa- 
tion  is  pleafant,  and  my  countenance  ferene; 
I  have  no  {hare  in  pleafures  that  leave  a  fting 
behind  them,  nor  am  1  cheated  with  that  kind 
of  mirth  "  in  the  midft  of  which  there  is 
heavinefs." 

Of  all  the  profeffions  of  men,  a  foldier's  chiefly 
fhould  put  him  upon  this  religious  vigilance.  His 
duty  expofes  him  to  fuch  hazards,  that  the  evil 
which  to  men  in  other  ftations  may  feem  far  dif- 
tant,  to  him  is  inftant  and  ever  before  his  eyes. 
The  coniideration,  that  what  men  in  a  martial 
life  purchafe  is  gained  with  danger  and  labour, 
and  muft  perhaps  be  parted  with  very  fpeedily,  is 
the  caufe  of  much  licenfe  and  riot.  As  more 
over  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  thofe 
who  are  to  encounter  the  moft  terrible  dangers, 
offences  of  this  nature  meet  with  great  indul 
gence.  But  there  is  a  courage  better  founded 
than  this  animal  fury.  The  fecret  affurance,  that 
all  is  right  within,  that  if  he  falls  in  battle,  he 
will  the  more  fpeedily  be  crowned  with  true 
glory,  will  add  ftrength  to  a  warrior's  arm,  and 
intrepidity  to  his  heart. 

One  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  ftratagems  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  affurance 
that  impoftor  gave  his  votaries,  that  whoever  was 
fl'ain  in  battle  ihould  be  immediately  conveyed  to 
that  luxurious  paradife  his  wanton  fancy  had  in 
vented.  The  ancient  Druids  taught  a  doftrine 
which  had  the  fame  effect,  though  with  this  dif* 
ference  from  Mahomet's,  That  the  fouls  of  the. 
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frain  ftiould  tranfmigrate  into  other  bodies,  and 
in  them  be  rewarded  according  to  the  degrees 
of  their  merit.  This  is  told  by  Lucan  with  his 
ufual  fpirit. 

*  You  teach  that  fouls,  from  fleihy  chains  unbound, 

Seek  not  pale  ihades  and  Erebus  profound, 

But  fleeting  hence  to  other  regions  ftray, 

Once  more  to  mix  with  animated  clay ; 

Hence  death's  a  gap  (if  men  may  truft  the  lore) 

'Twixt  lives  behind  and  ages  yet  before. 

A  bleft  miftake  !  which  fate's  dread  power  difarms; 

And  fpurs  its  vot'ries  on  to  war's  alarms ; 

Lavifh  of  life,  they  rum  with  fierce  delight 

Amidft  the  legions,  and  provoke  the  fight ; 

O'er-matching  death,  and  freely  caft  away 

That  loan  of  life  the  gods  are  bound  to  pay.' 

Our  gallant  countryman,  fir  Philip  Sidney,  was 
a  noble  example  of  courage  and  devotion.  I  am 
particularly  pleafed  to  find  that  he  hath  tranflated 
the  whole  book  of  Pfalms  into  Englifh  verfe.  A 
friend  of  mine  informs  me$  that  he  hath  the  ma- 
nufcript  by  him,  which  is  faid  in  the  title  to  have 
been  done  c  By  the  moft  noble  and  virtuous  Gent. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knight"/  They  having  been 
never  printed,  I  {hall  prefent  the  public  with  one 
of  them,  which  my  correfpondent  aflures  me  he 
hath  faithfully  tranfcribed,  and  wherein  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  only  to  alter  one  word. 


*  Has  not  Mr.  Wharton  fettled  it  that  only  a  part  of  the 
book  of  pfalms  was  tranflated,  and  that  by  fir  Philip's 
fitter?  A. 
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PSALM    CXXXVII.*. 

NIGH  feated  where  the  river  flows, 

That  watereth  Babel's  thankful  plain, 
Which  then  our  tears,  in  pearled  rows, 

Did  help  to  water  with  the  rain  : 
The  thought  of  Sion  bred  fuch  woes, 
That  though  our  harps  we  did  retain, 
Yet  ufelefs  and  untouched  there, 
On  willows  only  hang'd  they  were. 


ii. 

Now  while  our  harps  were  hanged  fo, 

The  men  whofe  captives  then  we  lay, 
Did  on  our  griefs  infulting  go, 

And  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  fay : 
You  that  of  musick  make  fuch  mow, 
Come  sing  us  now  a  Sion's  lay: 

Oh  no  !  we  have  no  voice  nor  hand 
For  fuch  a  long  in  fuch  a  land. 


in. 

Though  far  I  be,  fweet  Sion  hill, 

In  foreign  foil  exil'd  from  thee, 
Yet  let  my  hand  forget  his  skill 

If  ever  thou  forgotten  be ; 
And  let  my  tongue  faft  glewed  ftill 
Unto  my  roof,  lie  mute  in  me ; 
If  thy  neglect  within  me  fpring, 
Or  aught  I  do,  but  Salem  sing. 

*  Dr.  Donne's  Poems,  &c.  Pf.  137,  p.  284,  edit.  1719, 
2410. 
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IV. 

But  thou,  O  Lord,  ihalt  not  forget 

To  quit  the  plains  of  Edom's  race, 
Who  caufelefsly  yet  hotly  fet 

Thy  holy  city  to  deface, 
Did  thus  the  bloody  victors  whet, 

What  time  they  entered  firft  the  place, 
'  Down,  down  with  it  at  any  hand, 

Make  all  a  wafte,  let  nothing  ftand.' 

v. 

And  Babylon,  that  didft  us  wrafte, 

Thyfelf  (halt  one  day  wafted  be : 
And  happy  he,  who  what  thou  haft 

Unto  us  done,  ihall  do  to  thee  ; 
Like  bitternefs  Ihall  make  thee  tafte, 
Like  woeful  objects  make  thee  fee : 
Yea,  happy  who  thy  little  ones 
Shall  take  and  dafh  againft  the  ftonesr. 


y  See  N°.  10,  note,  adjinem. 

*^*  Adv.  For  the  benefit  of  Signora  Albergotti  Romano, 
at  Mr.  Hickford's  great  dancing  room,  over  againft  the 
Tennis-court,  in  James's-ftreet,  near  the  Hay-market,  on 
Thurfday,  the  gth  inftant,  will  be  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental  munc.  Performing  feveral  fongs  cut  of  the  neweft 
operas,  fome  one  and  two  trumpets,  with  variety  of  new  con 
certos  for  flutes,  hautboy,  and  other  inftruments.  Compofed 
by  Mr.  Corbett,  and  performed  by  him  and  the  beft  mailers 
in  the  opera.  To  begin  at  6  o'clock.  Tickets  may  be  bad 
at  the  place  of  performance,  half  a  guinea  each.  Guardian, 
in  folio. 
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N°  19.     Thurfday,  April  2,   1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

Ne  te  femper  inops  tfgitet  vexetque  cupido  ; 
Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utiliumfpes. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xviii.  98* 

Left  avarice,  ftill  poor,  difturb  thine  eafe ; 

Or  fears  fhould  fhake,  or  cares  thy  mind  ahufe, 

Or  ardent  hope  for  things  of  little  ufe.        CREECH. 

IT  was  prettily  obferved  by  fomebody  con 
cerning  the  great  vices*  that  there  are  three 
which  give  pleafure,  as  covetoufnefs,  gluttony, 
and  luft;  one,  which  taftes  of  nothing  but  pain, 
as  envy;  the  reft  have  a  mixture  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  as  anger  and  pride.  But  when  a  man  con- 
fiders  the  ftate  of  his  own  mind,  about  which 
every  member  of  the  Chriftian  world  is  fuppofed 
at  this  time  to  be  employed,  he  will  find  that 
the  beft  defence  againft  vice  is  preferving  the 
worthieft  part  of  his  own  fpirit  pure  from  any 
great  offence  againft  it.  There  is  a  magnanimity 
which  makes  us  look  upon  ourfelves  with  difdain, 
after  we  have  been  betrayed  by  fudden  defire, 
opportunity  of  gain,  the  abfence  of  a  perfon  who 
excels  us,  the  fault  of  a  fervant,  or  the  ill  fortune 
of  an  adverfary,  into  the  gratification  of  luft, 
covetoufnefs,  envy,  rage,  or  pride ;  when  the 
more  fublime  part  of  our  fouls  is  kept  alive, 
and  we  have  not  repeated  infirmities  until  they 
become  vicious  habits. 

The  vice  of  covetoufnefs  is  what  enters  deepeft 
into  the  foul,  of  any  other;  and  you  may  have 
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feen  men,  otherwife  the  moft  agreeable  creatures 
in  the  world,  fo  feized  with  the  defire  of  being 
richer,  that  they  fhal.1  ftartle  at  indifferent  things, 
and  live  in  a  continual  guard  and  watch  over 
themfelves  from  a  remote  fear  of  expence.  No 
pious  man  can  be  fo  circumfpe6t  in  the  care  of 
his  confcience,  as  the  covetous  man  is  in  that  of 
his  pocket. 

If  a  man  would  preferve  his  own  fpirit,  and  his 
natural  approbation  of  higher  and  more  worthy 
purfuits,  he  could  never  fall  into  this  littlenefs, 
but  his  mind  would  be  ttill  open  to  honour  and 
virtue,  in  fpite  of  infirmities  and  relapfes.  But 
what  extremely  difcourages  me  in  my  precau 
tions  as  a  Guardian,  is,  that  there  is  an  univerfal 
defection  from  the  admiration  of  virtue.  Riches 
and  outward  fplendor  have  taken  up  the  place  of 
it;  and  no  man  thinks  he  is  mean,  if  he  is  not 
poor.  But  alas!  this  defpicable  fpirit  debafes 
our  very  being,  and  makes  our  paffions  take  a 
new  turn  from  their  natural  bent. 
.  It  was  a  caufe  of  great  forrow  and  melancholy 
to  me  fome  nights  ago  at  a  play,  to  fee  a  crowd 
in  the  habits  of  the  gentry  of  England  ftupid  to 
the  nobleft  fentiments  we  have.  The  circum- 
ftance  happened  in  the  fcene  of  diftrefs  betwixt 
Percy  and  Anna  Bullen :  One  of  the  centinels 
who  flood  on  the  ftage,  to  prevent  the  diforders 
which  the  moft  unmannerly  race  of  young  men 
that  ever  were  feen  in  any  age  frequently  raife  in 
public  affemblies,  upon  Percy's  befeeching  to  be 
heard,  burft  into  tears;  upon  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  audience  fell  into  a  loud  and  ignorant 
laughter ;  which  others,  who  were  touched  with 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  liberal  compaffion  of  the  poor  fellow,  could 
hardly  fupprefs  by  their  clapping.    But  the  man, 
without  the  leafl,  confufion  or  fhame  in  his  coun 
tenance  for  what  had  happened,  wiped  away  the 
tears  and  was  ftill  intent  upon  the  play.     The 
diftrefs  ftill  riling,  the  foldier  was  fo  much  moved, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  face  from  the  au 
dience,  to  their  no  fmall  merriment.    Percy  had 
the  gallantry  to  take  notice  of  his  honeft  heart; 
and,  as  I  am  told,  gave  him  a  crown  to  help  him 
in  his  affliction.    It  is  certain  this  poor  fellow,  in 
his  humble  condition,  had  fuch  a  lively  compaf- 
iion  as  a  foul  unwedded  to  the  world ;  were  it 
otherwife,  gay  lights  and  dreffes,  with  appearance 
of  people  of  fafhion  and  wealth,  to  which  his  for 
tune  could  not  be  familiar,  would  have  taken  up 
all  his  attention  and  admiration. 

It  is  every  thing  that  is  praife-worthy,  as  well 
as  pure  religion  (according  to  a  book  too  facred 
for  me  to  quote),  '  to  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and  wi 
dows  in  their  affli6lion,  and  to  keep  himfelf  un- 
fpotted  from  the  world/  Every  ftep  that  a  man 
makes  beyond  moderate  and  reafonable  provi- 
fion,  is  taking  fo  much  from  the  worthinefs  of 
his  own  fpirit,  and  he  that  is  entirely  fet  upon 
making  a  fortune,  is  all  that  while  undoing  the 
man.  He  muft  grow  deaf  to  the  wretched, 
eftrange  himfelf  from  the  agreeable,  learn  hard- 
nefs  of  heart,  difrelifh  every  thing  that  is  noble, 
and  terminate  all  in  his  defpicable  felf.  Indul 
gence  in  any  one  immoderate  defire  or  appetite 
engroffes  the  whole  creature,  and  his  life  is  facri- 
ficed  to  that  one  defire  or  appetite;  but  how 
much  otherwife  is  it  with  thofe  that  preferve 
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alive  in  them  fomething  that  adorns  their  con 
dition  and  {hews  the  man,  whether  a  prince  or 
a  beggar*  above  his  fortune ! 

I  have  juft  now  recorded  a  foot-foldier  for  the 
politeft  man  in  a  Britifh  audience,  from  the  force 
of  nature*  untainted  with  the  fingularity  of  an 
ill-applied  education.  A  good  fpirit  that  is  not 
abufed*  can  add  new  glories  to  the  higheft  ftate 
in  the  world*  as  well  as  give  beauties  to  the 
meaneft*  I  fhall  exemplify  this  by  inferring  a 
prayer  of  Harry  the  fourth  of  France  juft  before 
a  battle,  in  which  he  obtained  an  entire  vi6tory* 

4  O  LORD  of  hofts,  who  canft  fee  through  the 
thickeft  veil  and  clofeft  difguife,  who  vieweft  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  the  deepeft  deligns  of 
my  enemies,  who  haft  in  thy  hands,  as  well  as 
before  thine  eyes,  all  the  events  which  concern 
human  life;  if  thou  knoweft  that  my  reign  will 
promote  thy  glory  and  the  fafety  of  thy  people ; 
if  thou  knoweft  that  I  have  no  other  ambition  in 
my  foul,  but  to  advance  the  honour  of  thy  holy 
name,  and  the  good  of  this  ftate ;  favour,  O 
great  God,  the  juftice  of  my  arms,  and  reduce  all 
the  rebels  to  acknowledge  him  whom  thy  facred 
decrees,  and  the  order  of  a  lawful  fucceffion,  have 
made  their  fovereign ;  but,  if  thy  good  providence 
has  ordered  it  otherwife,  and  thou  feeft  that  I 
mould  prove  one  of  thofe  kings  whom  thou 

gveft  in  thine  anger,  take  from  me,  O  merciful 
od,  my  life  and  my  crown,  make  me  this  day  a 
facrifice  to  thy  will,  let  my  death  end  the  cala 
mities  of  France,  and  let  my  blood  be  the  laft 
that  is  fpilt  in  this  quarrel/ 

I  2 


! 
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The  king  uttered  this  generous  prayer  in  a 
voice,  and  with  a  countenance,  that  infpired  all 
\vho  heard  arid  beheld  him  with  like  magnani 
mity  ;  then  turning  to  the  fquadron,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  defigned  to  charge,  '  My  fellow- 
foldiers,'  faid  he,  6  as  you  run  my  fortune,  fo  do 
I  yours;  your  fafety  coniifts  in  keeping  well  your 
ranks ;  but  if  the  heat  of  the  a6lion  fhould  force 
you  to  diforder,  think  of  nothing  but  rallying 
again;  if  you  lofe  light  of  your  colours  and  ftand- 
ards,  look  round  for  the  white  plume  in  my 
beaver;  you  mall  fee  it  wherever  you  are,  and  it 
mall  lead  you  to  glory  and  victory. 

The  magnanimity  of  this  illuftrious  prince  was 
fupported  by  a  firm  reliance  on  Providence,  which 
infpired  him  with  a  contempt  of  life,  and  an  af- 
furance  of  conqueft.  His  generous  fcorn  of 
royalty,  but  as  it  confifted  with  the  fervice  of 
God,  and  good  of  his  people,  is  an  inftance,  that 
the  mind  of  man,  when  it  is  well  difpofed,  is 
always  above  its  condition,  even  though  it 
that  of  a  monarch. 


N°  20.     Friday,  April  3,  1713. 
BY    STEEL  E. 


Minuti 

Semper  et  infirmi  ejl  animi  exiguique  voluptas 

Ultio  —  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  189. 

—  Revenge,  which  ftill  we  find 
The  weakeft  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind.  CREECH. 

ALL  gallantry  and  fafhion,  one  would  imagine, 
fhould  rife  out  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  that 
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nation  wherein  they  prevail;  but,  alas!  in  this 
kingdom,  gay  chara6ters,  and  thofe  which  lead 
in  the  pleafure  and  inclinations  of  the  faihionable 
world,  are  fuch  as  are  readieft  to  pra6tife  crimes 
the  moft  abhorrent  to  nature,  and  contradi6lory 
to  our  faith2.  A  Chriftian  and  a  gentleman  are 
made  inconfiftent  appellations  of  the  fame  per- 
fon ;  you  are  not  to  expe6l  eternal  life,  if  you  do 
not  forgive  injuries;  and  your  mortal  life  is  un 
comfortable,  if  you  are  not  ready  to  commit  a 
murder  in  refentment  for  an  affront :  for  good 
fenfe  as  well  as  religion  is  fo  utterly  banifhed  the 
world,  that  men  glory  in  their  very  paffions,  and 
purfue  trifles  with  the  utmoft  vengeance ;  fo 
little  do  they  know  that  to  forgive  is  the  moft 
arduous  pitch  human  nature  can  arrive  at.  A 
coward  has  often  fought,  a  coward  has  often 
conquered,  but  *  a  coward  never  forgave/  The 
power  of  doing  that  flows  from  a  ftrength  of  foul 
confcious  of  its  own  force;  whence  it  draws  a 
certain  fafety,  which  its  enemy  is  not  of  confide- 
'ration  enough  to  interrupt;  for  it  is  peculiar  in 
the  make  of  a  brave  man  to  have  his  friends  feem 
much  above  him,  his  enemies  much  below  him. 

Yet  though  the  negle6t  of  our  enemies  may, 
fo  intenfe  a  forgivenefs  as  the  love  of  them  is  not 
to  be  in  the  leaft  accounted  for  by  the  force  of 
conftitution,  but  is  a  more  fpiritual  and  refined 
moral,  introduced  by  him  who  died  for  thofe 
that  perfecuted  him;  yet  very  juftly  delivered  to 

z  See  the  admirable  papers  on  duelling  in  the  Tatler, 
N°  25,  26,  29.  31.  38,  39.     Spe6l.  N°  84.  97.  99.     Guard. 
129.  133.  161.    Theatre,  JS°  19.  26.  and.  The  Contcious 
j  pajfim. 
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us,  when  we  confider  ourfelves  offenders,  and  to 
be  forgiven  on  the  reafonable  terms  of  forgiving ; 
for  who  can  afk  what  he  will  not  beftow,  efpe-* 
cially  when  that  gift  is  attended  with  a  redemp^ 
tion  from  the  cruelleft  flavery  to  the  moft  accept- 
able  freedom  ?  For  when  the  mind  is  in  contem 
plation  of  revenge,  all  its  thoughts  muft  furely  be 
tortured  with  the  alternate  pangs  of  rancour, 
envy,  hatred,  and  indignation ;  and  they  who 
profefs  a  fweet  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  certainly 
never  felt  the  confummate  blifs  of  reconciliation. 
At  fuch  an  inftant  the  falfe  ideas  we  received 
unravel,  and  the  mynefs,  the  diftruft,  the  fecret 
fcorns,  and  all  the  bafe  fatisfa6lions  men  had  in 
each  other's  faults  and  misfortunes,  are  difpelled, 
and  their  fouls  appear  in  their  native  whitenefs, 
without  the  leaft  ftreak  of  that  malice  or  diftafte 
which    fullied   them :    and   perhaps  thofe  very 
afitions,  which,  when  we  looked  at  them  in  the 
oblique  glance  with  which  hatred  doth  always 
fee  things,   were  horrid  and  odious,  when  ob- 
ferved  with  honeft  and  open  eyes,  are  beauteous 
and  ornamental. 

But  if  men  are  averfe  to  us  in  the  moft  vio 
lent  degree,  and  we  can  never  bring  them  to  an 
amicable  temper,  then  indeed  we  are  to  exert 
an  obftinate  oppofition  to  them ;  and  never  let 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  have  fo  effectual  an 
advantage  over  us,  as  to  efcape  pur  good-will. 
For  the  negle6ted  and  defpifed  tenets  of  religion 
are  fo  generous,  and  in  fo  tranfcendant  and 
heroic  a  manner  difpofed  for  public  good,  that  it 
is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  avoid  their  influence; 
for  the  Chriftian  is  as  much  inclined  to  your  fer- 
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vice  when  your  enemy,  as  the  moral  man  when 
your  friend. 

But  the  followers  of  a  crucified  Saviour  muft 
root  out  of  their  hearts  all  fenfe  that  there  is  any 
thing  great  and  noble  in  pride  or  haughtinefs  of 
fpirit;  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  that  idea 
in  our  fouls,  except  we  can  think  as  worthily  of 
ourfelves,  when  we  praftife  the  contrary  virtues. 
We  muft  learn,  and  be  convinced,  that  there  is 
fomething  fublime  and  heroic  in  true  meeknefs 
and  humility,  for  they  arife  from  a  great,  not  a 
groveling  idea  of  things;  for  as  certainly  as  pride 
proceeds  from  a  mean  and  narrow  view  of  the 
little  advantages  about  a  man's  felf,  fo  meeknefs 
is  founded  on  the  extended  contemplation  of  the 
place  we  bear  in  the  univerfe,  and  a  juft  obferva- 
tion  how  little,  how  empty,  how  wavering,  are 
our  deepeft  refolves  and  counfels.     And  as  to  a 
well-taught  mind,  when  you  have  faid  an  haughty 
and  proud  man,  you  have  fpoke  a  narrow  con 
ception,  little  fpirit,  and  defpicable  carriage;  fo 
when  you  have  faid  a  man  is  meek  and  humble, 
you  have  acquainted  us  that  fuch  a  perfon  has 
arrived  at  the  hardeft  tafk  in  the  world,  in  an 
univerfal  obfervation  round  him,  to  be  quick  to 
fee  his  own  faults,  and  other  men's  virtues,  and  at 
the  height  of  pardoning  every  man  fooner  than 
himfelf;  you  have  alfo  given  us  to  underftand, 
that  to  treat  him  kindly,  fincerely,  and  refpe£l- 
fully,  is  but  a  mere  juftice  to  him  that  is  ready 
to  do  us  the  fame  offices.     This  temper  of  foul 
keeps  us  always  awake  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  things, 
teaches  us  that  we  are  as  well  akin  to  worms  as 
to  angels ;  and  as  nothing  is  above  thefe,  fo  is  no- 
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thing  below  thofe.  It  keeps  our  underftanding 
tight  about  us,  fo  that  all  things  appear  to  us 
great  or  little,  as  they  are  in  nature  and  the  light 
of  heaven,  not  as  they  are  gilded  or  fullied  by 
accident  or  fortune. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  all  men  of  fenfe 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  reflect  upon 
the  dignity  of  Chriftian  virtues ;  it  would  pof- 
fibly  enlarge  their  fouls  into  fuch  a  contempt  of 
what  fafhion  and  prejudice  have  made  honour 
able,  that  their  duty,  inclination,  and  honour, 
would  tend  the  fame  way,  and  make  all  their 
lives  an  uniform  a6l  of  religion  and  virtue. 

As  to  the  great  cataftrophe  of  this  day%  on 
which  the  Mediator  of  the  world  fuflfered  the 
greateft  indignities  and  death  itfelf  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  mankind,  it  would  be  worth  gentle 
men's  confideration,  whether  from  his  example  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  kill  all  inclinations  to 
revenge ;  and  examine  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  receive  new  motions  of  what  is 
great  and  honourable. 

This  is  neceffary  againft  the  day  wherein  he 
who  died  ignominioufly  for  us  *  fhall  defcend 
from  heaven  to  be  our  judge,  in  majefty  and 
glory/  How  will  the  man  who  {hall  die  by  the 
fword  of  pride  and  wrath,  and  in  contention  with 
his  brother,  appear  before  him,  at  '  whofe  pre- 
fence  nature  (hall  be  in  an  agony,  and  the  great 
and  glorious  bodies  of  light  be  obfcured ;  when 
the  fun  {hall  be  darkened,  the  moon  turned  into 
fclood,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven  ftiakenj 

*Viz.  Good-Friday. 
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when  the  heavens  themfelves  mall  pafs  away 
with  a  great  noife,  and  the  elements  diffblv7e  with 
fervent  heat ;  when  the  earth  alfo,  and  all  the 
works  that  are  therein,  {hall  be  burnt  up !' 

What  may  juftly  damp  in  our  minds  the  dia 
bolical  madnefs,  which  prompts  us  to  decide  our 
petty  animofities  by  the  hazard  of  eternity,  is, 
that  in  that  one  act  the  criminal  does  not  only 
highly  offend,  but  forces  himfelf  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  judge;  that  is  certainly  his  cafe  who 
dies  in  a  duel.  I  cannot  but  repeat  it,  he  that 
dies  in  a  duel  knowingly  offends  God,  and  in 
that  very  aftion  rufhes  into  his  offended  prefence. 
Is  it  poffible  for  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 
a  more  terrible  image  than  that  of  a  departed 
fpirit  in  this  condition  ?  Could  we  but  fuppofe  it 
has  juft  left  its  body,  and  ftruck  with  the  terrible 
reflection,  that  to  avoid  the  laughter  of  fools,  and 
being  the  by-word  of  idiots,  it  has  now  precipi 
tated  itfelf  into  the  din  of  demons,  and  the  howl- 
ings  of  eternal  defpair,  how  willingly  now  would 
it  fuffer  the  imputation  of  fear  and  cowardice, 
to  have  one  moment  left  not  to  tremble  in  vain ! 

The  fcriptures  are  full  of  pathetical  and  warm 
pictures  of  the  condition  of  an  happy  or  mi- 
ferable  futurity ;  and,  I  am  confident,  that  the 
frequent  reading  of  them  would  make  the  way  to 
an  happy  eternity  fo  agreeable  and  pleafant,  that 
he  who  tries  it  will  find  the  difficulties,  which  he 
before  fuffered  in  fliunning  the  allurements  of 
vice,  abforpt  in  the  pleafure  he  will  take  in  the 
purfuit  of  virtue :  and  how  happy  muft  that 
fnortal  be,  who  thinks  himfelf  in  the  favour  of 
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an  Almighty,  and  can  think  of  death  as  a  thing 
which  it  is  an  infirmity  not  to  defire. 


N°  21.     Saturday,  April  4,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

Fungar  inani 

Munere ~  VIRG.  JEn.  vi.  885, 

An  empty  office  I'll  difcharge. 

DOCTOR  Tillotfon,  in  his  difcourfe  concern 
ing  the  danger  of  all  known  fin,  both  from  the 
light  of  nature  and  revelation,  after  having  given 
us  the  defcription  of  the  laft  day  out  of  holy 
writ,  has  this  remarkable  paflage : 

'  I  appeal  to  any  man,  whether  this  be  not  a 
reprefentation  of  things  very  proper  and  fuitable 
to  that  great  day,  wherein  he  who  made  the 
world  ihall  come  to  judge  it  ?  And  whether  the 
wit  of  men  ever  devifed  any  thing  fo  awful,  and 
fo  agreeable  to  the  majefty  of  God,  and  the 
folemn  judgment  of  the  whole  world  ?  The 
defcription  wrhich  Virgil  makes  of  the  Elyfian 
Fields,  and  the  Infernal  Regions,  how  infinitely 
do  they  fall  fliort  of  the  majefty  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture,  and  the  defcription  there  made  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord !  fo  that  in  comparifon  they  are  childifh  and 
trifling ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  had  the  moft  regu 
lar  and  moft  governed  imagination  of  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  and  obferved  the  greateft  deco- 
^ urn  in  his  charafiters  and  defcriptions.  But 
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can  declare  the  great  things  of  God,  but  he  to 
whom  God  iliall  reveal  them?' 

This  obfervation  was  worthy  a  moft  polite 
man,  and  ought  to  be  of  authority  with  all  who 
are  fuch,  fo  far  as  to  examine  whether  he  fpoke 
that  as  a  man  of  a  juft  tafte  and  judgment,  or 
advanced  it  merely  for  the  fervice  of  his  dofilrine 
as  a  clergyman. 

I  am  very  confident  whoever  reads  the  gofpels 
with  an  heart  as  much  prepared  in  favour  of  them 
as  when  he  fits  down  to  Virgil  or  Homer,  will 
find  no  paffage  there  which  is  not  told  with  more 
natural  force  than  any  epifode  in  either  of  thofe 
wits,  which  were  the  chief  of  mere  mankind. 

The  laft  thing  I  read  was  the  xxivth  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  man 
ner  in  which  our  bleffed  Saviour,  after  his  refur- 
reftion,  joined  with  two  difciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  took  the 
privilege  as  fuch  to  inquire  of  them,  what  occa- 
lioned  a  fadnefs  he  obferved  in  their  counte 
nances  ;  or  whether  it  was  from  any  public  caufe  ? 
Their  wonder  that  any  man  fo  near  Jerufalem 
fhould  be  a  ftranger  to  what  had  paffed  there; 
their  acknowledgment  to  one  they  met  acci-» 
dentally  that  they  had  believed  in  this  prophet; 
and  that  now,  the  third  day  after  his  death,  they 
were  in  doubt  as  to  their  pleafing  hope,  which 
occalioned  the  heaviness  he  took  notice  of;  are 
all  reprefented  in  a  ftyle  which  men  of  letters 
call  <  the  great  and  noble  fimplicity/  The  at 
tention  of  the  difciples  when  he  expounded  the 
fcriptures  concerning  himfelf,  his  offering  to  take 
liis  leave  of  them,  their  fpndnefs  of  his  ftay,  and 
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the  manifeftation  of  the  great  gueft  whom  they 
had  entertained  while  he  was  yet  at  meat  with 
them,  are  all  incidents  .which  wonderfully  pleafe 
the  imagination  of  a  chriftian  reader ;  and  give 
to  him  fomething  of  that  touch  of  mind  which 
the  brethren  felt^  when  they  faid  one  to  another, 
4  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he 
talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened 
to  us  the  fcriptures  ?' 

I  am  very  far  from  pretending  to  treat  thefe 
matters  as  they  deferve ;  but  I  hope  thofe  gen 
tlemen  who  are  qualified  for  it,  and  called  to  it, 
will  forgive  me,  and  conlider  that  I  fpeak  as  a 
mere  fecular  man,  impartially  conildering  the 
effecl;  which  the  facred  writings  will  have  upon 
the  foul  of  an  intelligent  reader;  and  it  is  fome 
argument  that  a  thing  is  the  immediate  work 
of  God,  when  it  fo  infinitely  tranfcends  all  the 
labours  of  man.  When  I  look  upon  Raphael's 
pi&ure  of  our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  difciples 
after  his  refurrecYion,  I  cannot  but  think  the  juft 
difpofition  of  that  piece  has  in  it  the  force  of 
many  volumes  on  the  fubje6t.  The  evangelifts 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  paf- 
fionate  zeal  and  love  which  the  painter  has  thrown 
into  their  faces;  the  huddled  group  of  thofe  who 
ftand  moft  diftant  are  admirable  reprefentations 
of  men  abaftied  with  their  late  unbelief  and  hard- 
nefs  of  heart.  And  fuch  endeavours  as  this  of 
Raphael,  and  of  all  men  not  called  to  the  altar, 
are  collateral  helps  not  to  be  defpifed  by  the 
minifters  of  the  go!  pel. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  prefume  upon  fub- 
J£6bs  of  this  kind ;  and  men  may  take  up  this 
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paper,  and  be  catched  by  an  admonition  under 
the  difguife  of  a  diverfion. 

All  the  arts  and  fciences  ought  to  be  employed 
in  one  confederacy  againft  the  prevailing  torrent 
of  vice  and  impiety;  and  it  will  be  no  fmall  ftep 
in  the  progrefs  of  religion,  if  it  is  as  evident  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  he  wants  the  beft  fenfe  a  man 
can  have,  who  is  cold  to  the  '  Beauty  of  Holinefs/ 

As  for  my  part,  when  I  have  happened  to  at 
tend  the  corpie  of  a  friend  to  his  interment,  and 
have  feen  a  graceful  man  at  the  entrance  of  a 
church-yard,  who  became  the  dignity  of  his  func 
tion,  and  affumed  an  authority  which  is  natural 
to  truth,  pronounce  c  I  am  the  refurreftion  and 
the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead  yet  fhall  he  live;  and  whofoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  fhall  never  die:'  I  fay,  upon  fuch 
an  occaiion,  the  retro fpe£t  upon  paft  aftions  be 
tween  the  deceafed  whom  I  followed  and  my- 
felf,  together  with  the  many  little  circumftances 
that  ftrike  upon  the  foul,  and  alternately  give 
grief  and  confolation,  have  vaniflied  like  a  dream; 
and  I  have  been  relieved  as  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  when  the  folemnity  has  proceeded,  and 
after  a  long  paufe  I  again  heard  the  fervant  of  God 
utter,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  {hall  ftand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth;  and  though  worms  deftroy  this  body,  yet 
in  my  fleih  {hall  I  fee  God;  whom  I  {hall  fee  for 
myfelf,  and  my  eyes  fhall  behold,  and  not  an 
other/  How  have  I  been  raifed  above  this  world 
and  all  its  regards,  and  how  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  next  fentence  which  the  holy  man  has 
fpoken  !  '  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world. 
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and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blefled 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !' 

There  are,  I  know,  men  of  heavy  temper  with 
out  genius,  who  can  read  thefe  expreffions  of 
Scripture  with  as  much  indifference  as  they  do 
the  reft  of  thefe  loofe  papers.  However,  1  will 
not  defpair  but  to  bring  men  of  wit  into  a  love 
and  admiration  of  the  facred  writings ;  and,  old 
as  I  am,  I  promife  myfelf  to  fee  the  day  when  it 
mall  be  as  much  in  fafhion  among  men  of  polite- 
nefs  to  admire  a  rapture  of  St.  Paul,  as  any  fine 
expreffion  in  Virgil  or  Horace ;  and  to  fee  a  well- 
dreffed  young  man  produce  an  evangelift  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  be  no  more  out  of  countenance 
than  if  it  were  a  clafiic  printed  by  Elzevir. 

It  is  a  gratitude  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  Pro 
vidence  by  men  of  diftinguiflied  faculties,  to 
praife  and  adore  the  author  of  their  being  with  a 
fpirit  fuitable  to  thofe  faculties,  and  roufe  flower 
men  by  their  words,  a&ions,  and  writings,  to 
a  participation  of  their  tranfports  .and  thankf- 
givings. 

*^.*  A  Concert  advertifed  on  Tuefday  7th  inftant,  at  Mr, 
Hickford's  great  dancing  room,  over  againft  the  Tennis- 
court  in  St.  James's-ftreet,  near  the  Hay-market,  for  the 
benefit  of  Signior  Ciaudio  Roieri;  tickets  53.  each. 

*#*  Another  Concert  adv.  ibidem  on  Thurfday  the  pth  of 
April,  for  the  benefit  of  Signora  Albergotti  Romano;  tickets 
half  a  guinea  each;  to  begin  at  6  o'clock.  Guard,  in  folio. 

*#*  Juft  publifhed,  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Macartney  to  a 
Friend  in  London,  dated  Oftend,  Dec.  15,  1712;  giving  a 
particular  account  of  the  duel  between  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun.  Price  6d,  ibidem. 
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22.     Monday,  April  6,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 


Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  valibus  amnes, 
Flumina  amem  jylvafque  inglorius  — 

VIRG.  Georg.  ii.  485. 

My  next  defire  is,  void  of  care  and  ftrife, 

To  lead  a  foft,  fecure,  inglorious  life, 

A  country  cottage,  near  a  cryftal  flood, 

A  winding  valley,  and  a  lofty  wood.  DRYDEN. 

PASTORAL  poetry",  not  only  amufes  the  fancy 
the  moft  .  delightfully,  but  isJikewife  more  in 
debted  to  it  than  any  other  fort  whatfoever.  It 
tranfports  us  into  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  where  our 
ears  are  foothed  with  the  melody  of  birds,  bleating 
flocks,  and  purling  ftreams;  our  eyes  inchanted 
with  flowery  meadows  and  fpringing  greens  ;  we 
are  laid  under  cool  fhades,  and  entertained  with 
all  the  fweets  and  freihnefs  of  nature.  It  is  a 
dream,  it  is  a  viiion,  which  we  wifli  may  be  real, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  true. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard's  head  was  fo  far  turned 
with  thefe  imaginations,  when  we  were  laft  in 
the  country,  that  me  loft  her  reft  by  liftening  to 
nightingales;  me  kept  a  pair  of  turtles  cooing  in 
her  chamber,  and  had  a  tame  lamb  running  after 
her  up  and  down  the  houfe.  I  ufed  all  gentle 
methods  to  bring  her  to  herfelf  ;  as  having  had 
a  defign  heretofore  of  turning  fhepherd  mvfelf, 
when  1  read  Virgil  or  Theocritus  at  Oxford.  But 
as  my  age  and  experience  have  armed  me  againft 

b  See  N°  1  5.  N°  23.  N°  32.  and  N°  40. 
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any  temptation  to  the  paftoral  life,  I  can  now 
with  the  greater  fafety  confider  it;  and  (hall  lay 
down  fuch  rules,  as  thofe  of  my  readers,  who 
have  the  aforefaid  defign,  ought  to  obferve,  if 
they  would  follow  the  fteps  of  the  mepherdeffes 
of  ancient  times. 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  paftoral 
poetry,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  caft  back  our  eyes 
on  the  firft  ages  of  the  world.  For  fince  that  way 
of  life  is  not  now  in  being,  we  muft  inquire  into 
the  manner  of  it  wherf  it  actually  did  exift.  Be 
fore  mankind  was  formed  into  large  focieties,  or 
cities  were  built,  and  commerce  eftablimed,  the 
wealth  of  the  world  confiited  chiefly  in  flocks  and 
herds.  The  tending  of  thefe,  we  find  to  have 
been  the  employment  of  the  firft  princes,  whofe 
fubjefts  were  iheep  and  oxen,  and  their  dominions 
the  adjoining  vales.  As  they  lived  in  great  afflu 
ence  and  eafe,  we  may  prefume  that  they  enjoyed 
fuch  pleafures  as  that  condition  afforded,  free 
and  uninterrupted.  Their  manner  of  life  gave 
them  vigour  of  bod  v>  and  ferenity  of  mind.  The 
abundance  they  were  poflefled  of,  fecured  them 
from  avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  they  could 
fcarce  have  any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where 
every  one  had  more  than  he  could  tell  what 
to  do  with.  Love  indeed  might  occaiion  fome 
rivaHhips  amongft  them,  becaufe  many  lovers  fix 
upon  one  objeflt,  for  the  lofs  of  which  they  will 
be  fatisfied  with  no  compenfation.  Otherwife  it 
was  a  ftate  of  eafe,  innocence,  and  contentment; 
where  plenty  begot  pleafure,  and  pleafure  begot 
finging,  and  finging  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleafure  again. 
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Thus  happy  was  the  firft  race  of  me~ft,  but 
rude  withal,  and  uncultivated.  For  before  they 
could  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  arts  and 
fciences,  the  tranquillity  of  the  rural  life  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  turbulent  and  ambitious  fpirits;  who, 
having  built  cities,  raifed  armies,  and  ftudied  po 
licies  of  ftate,  made  vaffals  of  the  defencelefs  (hep- 
herds,  and  rendered  that  which  was  before  eaiy 
and  unreftrained,  a  mean,  laborious,  miferable 
condition.  Hence,  if  we  confider  the  paftoral  pe 
riod  before  learning,  we  fhall  find  it  unpohfhed. 

The  ufe  that  I  would  make  of  this  fhort  review 
of  the  country  life  fhall  be  this.  An  author  that 
would  amufe  himfelf  by  .writing  paftorals,  (hould 
form. in  his  fancy  a  rural  fcene  of  perfect  eafe  and 
tranquillity,  where  innocence,  (implicity,  and  joy 
abound.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  writes  about 
the  country ;  he  muft  give  us  what  is  agreeable 
in  that  fcene,  and  hide  what  is  wretched.  It  is 
indeed  commonly  affirmed  that  truth  well  paint 
ed  will  certainly  pleafe  the  imagination ;  but  it 
is  fometimes  convenient  not  to  difcover  the  whole 
truth,  but  that  part  which  only  is  delightful.  We 
muft  fometimes  (how  only  half  an  image  to  the 
fancy ;  which  if  we  difplay  in  a  lively  manner, 
the  mind  is  fo  dexteroufly  deluded,  that  it  doth 
not  readily  perceive  that  the  other  half  is  con 
cealed.  Thus  in  writing  paftorals,  let  the  tranquil 
lity  of  that  life  appear  full  arid  plain,  but  hide  the 
meannefs  of  it ;  reprefent  its  fimplicity  as  clear  as 
you  pleafe,  but  cover  its  mifery.  I  would  not 
hert  by  be  fo  underftood,  as  if  I  thought  nothing 
that  is  irkfome  or  unpleafant  fhould  have  a  place 
in  thefe  writings ;  I  only  mean  that  this  ftate  of 
VOL.  I.  K 
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life  in  general  fhould  be  fuppofed  agreeable.  But 
as  there  is  no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety,  I 
will  allow  ihepherds  to  be  affli6ted  with  fuch 
i||  misfortunes,  as  +he  lofs  of  a  favourite  lamb,  or  a 
faithlefs  miftrefs.  He  may,  if  you  pleafe,  pick  a 
thorn  out  of  his  foot;  or  vent  his  grief  for  lofing 
the  prize  in  dancing ;  but  thefe  being  fmall  tor 
ments,  they  recommend  that  ftate  which  only 
produces  fuch  trifling  evils.  Again  I  would  not 
ieem  fo  ftri6l  in  my  notions  of  innocence  and 
.  fimplicity,  as  to  deny  the  ufe  of  a  little  railing,  or 
the  liberty  of  dealing  a  kid  or  a  meep-hook.  For 
thefe  are  likewife  fuch  petty  enormities,  that  we 
muft  think  the  country  happy  where  thefe  are 
the  greateft  tranfgreffions. 

When  a  reader  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fcene  as  I 
have  defcribed,  and  introduced  into  fuch  com 
pany  as  I  have  chofen,  he  gives  himfelf  up  to 
•*  the  pleafing  delufion  ;  and  fince  every  one  doth 
not  know  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  I  will  venture  to 
tell  him  why  he  is  pleafed. 

Q.  p  The  firft  reafon  is,  becaufe  all  mankind  love 
eafe.  Though  ambition  and  avarice  employ  molt 
men's  thoughts,  they  are  fuch  uneafy  habits,  that 
we  do  not  indulge  them  out  of  choice,  but  from 
fome  neceffity,  real  or  imaginary.  We  feek  hap- 
pinefs,  in  which  eafe  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
and  the  end  propofed  in  our  moft  reftlefs  purfuits 
is  tranquillity.  We  are  therefore  foothed  and 
delighted  with  the  reprefentation  of  it,  and  fancy 
we  partake  of  the  pleafure.- 

A  fecond  reafon  is  our  fecret  approbation  of 
innocence  and  fimplicity.  Human  nature  is  not 
fo  much  depraved,  as  to  hinder  us  from  refpefting 
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goodnefs  in  others,  though  we  ourfelves  want  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  we  are  fo  much  charmed 
with  the  pretty  prattle  of  children,  and  even  the 
expreffions  of  pleafure  or  uneaiinefs  in  forne  part 
of  the  brute  creation.  They  are  without  artifice 
or  malice ;  and  we  love  truth  too  well  to  reiift 
the  charms  of  fincerity. 

A  third  reafon  is  our  love  of  the  country. 
Health,  tranquillity  and  pleating  objects  are  the 
growth  of  the  country,  and  though  men,  for  the 
general  good  of  the  world,  are  made  to  love 
populous  cities,  the  country  hath  the  greateft 
mare  in  an  uncorrupted  heart.  When  we  paint, 
defcribe,  or  any  way  indulge  our  fancy,  the 
country  is  the  fcene  which  fupplies  us  with  the 
moft  lovely  images.  This  ftate  was  that  wherein 
God  placed  Adam  when  in  Paradife  ;  nor  could 
all  the  fanciful  wits  of  antiquity  imagine  any 
thins;  that  could  adminifter.  more  exquifite  de 
light  in  their  Elyfmmc. 

fc  This,  and  the  following  papers  on  paftoral  poetry,  ex 
cepting  N°  40,  are  attributed  to  Steele,  for  want  of  ,good  au 
thority  to  aicribe  them  to  any  other  writer  or  writers.  They 
have  been  afcribed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tickell,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  much  to  be  (aid  for  or  againft  the  pro 
priety  of  this  alignment.  It  is  conjectured  that  Mr.  Am- 
broi'e  Philips  was  concerned  in  them,  and  that  he  was  the 
author  of  this  paper  in  particular.  Philips  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Addifon  about  this  time, 
and  the  papers  on  paftoral  poetry  were  probably  among  the 
earlieft  joint  contributions  of  Addifon,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
above-mentioned  to  Steeie's  new  paper,  to  which  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed  that  Addifon  was  the  warmeft  well-wifher, 
and  if  not  the  firft,  at  leaft  among  the  earlieft  contributors, 
fteverthelefs,  N°  29.  is  the  tirft  paper  in  the  Guardian  ib 
much  in  Addifon's  manner  throughout,  as  to  engage  the  an- 
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notator  in  a  fruitlefs  fearch  of  fome  decifive  authority  to 
afcribe  it  to  him.  See  Johnfon's  Lives,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  399. 
8vo.  1781  ;  and  Guardian,  N°4O. 

*#*  Creation  :  A  philosophical  poem  in  feven  books.  By 
fir  R.  Blackmore,  knt.  M.  D.  &  F.  R.  s.  The  fecond  edi 
tion.  Guard,  in  folio.  JS°  22. 


N°  23.    Tuefday,  April  7,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

'  Extrema  per  illos 
Jujiitia  excedens  terris  vejiigia  fecit . 

VIRG.  Georg.  ii.  473* 

From  hence  Aftrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  Heps  appear. 

DRYDEN* 

HAVING  already  conveyed  my  reader  into  the 
fairy  or  paftoral  land,  and  informed  him  what 
manner  of  life  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
lead  ;  I  {hall,  in  this  day's  paper,  give  him  fome 
marks  whereby  he  may  difcover  whether  he  is 
impofed  upon  by  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  of  that 
country ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  cha* 
rafteriftics  of  a  true  Arcadian. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pdftoral  life,, 
we  may  difcover  that  fimplicity  is  neceflary  in 
the  character  of  fliepherds.  Their  minds  muft  be 
fuppofed  fo  rude  and  uncultivated,  that  nothing 
but  what  is  plain  and  unaffe6led  can  come  from 
them.  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  obliged  to  repre- 
ient  them  dull  and  ftupid,  fince  fine  fpirits  were 
undoubtedly  in  the  world  before  arts  were  in 
vented  to  polifli  and  adorn  them.  We  may  there 
fore  introduce  fliepherds  with  good  fenfe  and  even 
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with  wit,  provided  their  manner  of  thinking  be 
not  too  gallant  or  refined.  For  all  men,  both  rude 
and  polite,  think  and  conceive  things  the  fame 
way  (truth  being  eternally  the  fame  to  all) 
though  they  exprefs  them  very  differently.  For 
here  lies  the  difference.  Men,  who,  by  long  ftudy 
and  experience  have  reduced  their  ideas  to  cer 
tain  claffes,  and  confider  the  general  nature  of 
things  abftra&ed  from  particulars,  exprefs  their 
thoughts  after  a  more  concife,  lively,  furprifing 
manner.  Thofe  who  have  little  .experience,  or 
cannot  abftracl,  deliver  their  fentiments  in  plain, 
defcriptions,  by  circumftances,  and  thofe  obfer^ 
vations  which  either  ftrike  upon  the  fenfes,  or 
are  the  firft  motions  of  the  mind.  And  though 
the  former  raifes  our  admiration  more,  the  latter 
gives  more  pleafure,and  foothes  us  more  naturally. 
Thus  a  courtly  lover  may  fay  to  his  miftrefs, 

*  With  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  could  reft, 
Where  never  human  foot  the  ground  hath  preft; 
Thou  e'en  from  dungeons  darknefs  canft  exclude, 
And  from  a  defart  banifh  folitude.' 

A  mepherd  will  content  himfelf  to  fay  the  fame 
thing  more  fimply : 

*  Come,  Rofalind,  oh  !  come,  for  without  thee 
Wrhat  pleafure  can  the  country  have  for  me?' 

Again,  fince  mepherds  are  not  allowed  to  make 
deep  refle&ions,  the  addrefs  required  is  fo  to 
relate  an  a&ion,  that  the  circumftances  put  to 
gether  mall  caufe  the  reader  to  refletl:.  Thus, 
by  one  delicate  circumftance  Corydon  tells  Alexis 
that  he  is  the  fiiieft  fongfter  of  the  country; 
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'  Of  feven  fmooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damoetas  gave: 
And  laid  "  This,  Corydon,  I  leave  to  thee, 
For  only  thou  deferv'ft  it  after  me." 

As  in  another  paftoral  writer,  after  the  fame 
manner  a  ihepherd  informs  us  how  much  his 
miitrefs  likes  him : 

'  As  I  to  cool  metath'd  one  fultry  day, 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  ledges  lay. 
The  wanton  laugh'd,  and  feem'd  in  hafte  to  fly> 
Yet  often  ftopp'd,  and  often  turn'd  her  eye.' ' 

If  ever  a  refleftion  be  pardonable  in  paftorals,  it 
is  where  the  thought  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  feems  to 
come  eafily  to  the  mind ;  as  in  the  following  ad 
mirable  improvement  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus  : 

*  Fair  is  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 
If  liquid  fountains  flatter  not.     And  why 
Should  liquid  fountains  flatter  us,  yet  mow 
The  bordVing  flow'rs  lefs  beauteous  than  they  grow d? ' 

i 

A  fecond  characteriftic  of  a  true  mepherd  is 
iimplicity  of  manners,  or  innocence.  This  is  fo 
obvious  from  what  I  have  before  advanced,  that 
it  would  be  but  repetition  to  infift  long  upon  it. 
1  fhall  only  remind  the  reader,  that  as  the  paf 
toral  life  is  fuppofed  to  be  where  nature  is  not 
much  depraved,  fincerity  and  truth  will  generally 
run  through  it.  Some  flight  tranfgrellions  for 
the  fake  of  variety  may  be  admitted,  which  in 
effe6t  will  only  ferve  to  fet  off  the  fimplicity  of 

From   the  -firft   paftoral  of  Mr,  A.  Philips,    entitled^ 
,  1.  90,  &c. 
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it  in  general,  t  cannot  better  ill  uft  rate  this  rule 
than  by  the  following  example  of  a  Twain  who 
found  his  miftrefs  afleep ; 

*  Once  Delia  ilept  on  eafy  mofs  reclin'd, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half-bare,  and  rude  the  wind  : 
I  finooth'd  her  coats,  and  ftole  a  iilent  kifs ; 
Condemn  me,  fhepherds,  if  I  did  amifsV 

A  third  figu  of  a  fvvain  is,  that  fomething  of 
religion,  and  even  fuperftition  is  part  of  his  cha 
racter.  For  we  find  that  thofe  who  have  lived 
eafy  lives  in  the  country,  and  contemplate  the 
works  of  Nature,  live  in  the  greateft  awe  of  their 
Author.  Nor  doth  this  humour  prevail  lefs  now 
than  of  old.  Our  peafants  fincerely  believe  the 
tales  of  goblins  and  fairies,  a.s  the  heathens  thofe 
of  fauns,  nymphs,  and  fatyrs.  Hence  we  find  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus  fprinkled  with 
left-handed  ravens,  btafted  oaks,  witch- crafts, 
evil  eyes,  and  the  like*  And  I  obferve  with  great 
pleafure  that  our  Englifh  author f  of  the  paftorals 
I  have  quoted  hath  pra6iifed  this  fecret  with  ad 
mirable  judgment, 

I  will  yet  add  another  mark,  which  may  be 
obferved  very  often  in  the  above-named  poets, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  character  of  fhepherds, 
and  nearly  allied  to  fuperftition,  I  mean  the  ufe 

e  From  the  fixth  paftoral  of  Mr.  A.  Philips,  intituled, 
Geron,  Hobbinol,  and  Langret,  1.  73,  et  feqq.  The  four 
lines  in  the  preceding  page,  relative  to  Lydia,  are  quoted 
from  the  fame  palioral,  1.  Si,  Sic. 

{  Mr.  Ambrofe  Philips,  whole  paftorals  muft  have  been 
publifhed  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  thofe  of  Pope.  See  Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives  of  Engliih 
Poets,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  p.  295.  8vo.  1781. 
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of  proverbial  fay  ings.  I  take  the  common  fimi- 
litudes  in  paftoral  to  be  of  the  proverbial  order, 
which  are  fo  frequent,  that  it  is  needlefs  and 
would  be  tirefome  to  quote  them.  I  mall  only 
take  notice  upon  this  head,  that  it  is  a  nice  piece 
of  art  to  raife  a  proverb  above  the  vulgar  ftyle, 
and  ftill  keep  it  eafy  and  unaffe6led.  Thus  the 
old  wifti,  4  God  reft  his  foul/  is  finely  turned  ; 

'  Then  gentle  Sidney  liv'd,  the  fhepherd's  friend, 
Eternal  blessings  on  his  ihade  attend g  ! ' 

g  See  N°  22,  note,  ad  finem.  The  quotations  from  Phi- 
lips's  poems  in  this,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  the 
following  papers  on  paitoral  poetry,  are  againft  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  his  concern  in  them,  and  countenance  the  opinion 
that  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tickell,  under  Ad- 
difon's  inspection,  and  perhaps  with  his  aiiiftance. 

***  Lately  printed  for  J.  Tonfon,  at  Shakefpear's  Head, 
againft  Catherine-itreet,  in  the  Strand,  Tatlers  in  four  vo 
lumes,  8vo  and  12010;  Spectator,  in  four  volumes,  8vo  and 
I2mo.  N.  B.  The  three  laft  volumes  of  the  Spectator  will 
be  publifhed  in  a  few  days.  Guard,  in  fol.  JS°  23. 

N°  24.     Wednefday,  April  8,   1713. 

Dicenda  tacendaque  calks  ?  PERS.  Sat.  iv.  5. 

•          Doft  thou,  fo  young, 
Know  when  to  fpeak,  and  when  to  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

BRYDEN, 

JACK  LIZARD  was  about  fifteen  when  he  was 
firft  entered  in  the  univerfity,  and  being  a  youth 
of  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  a  more  than  ordinary 
application  to  his  ftudies,  it  gave  his  converfation 
a  very  particular  turn.  He  had  too  much  fpirit 
to  hold  his  tongue  in  company  ;  but  at  the  fame 
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time  fo  little  acquaintance  with  the  world,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  talk  like  other  people. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  s  ftay  at  the  univerfity, 
he  came  down  among  us  to  pafs  away  a  month 
or  two  in  the  country.  The  firft  night  after  his 
arrival,  as  we  were  at  fupper,  we  were  all  of  us 
very  much  improved  by  Jack's  table  talk.  He 
told  us,,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  difh  of  wild 
fowl,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  na 
tural  philoibphers  they  might  be  lately  come 
from  the  moon.  Upon  which  the  Sparkler  burft- 
ing  out  into  a  laugh,  he  infulted  her  with  feveral 
queftions  relating  to  the  bignefs  and  diftance  of 
the  moon  and  ftars;  and  after  every  interrogation 
would  be  winking  upon  me,  and  fmiling  at  his 
lifter's  ignorance.  Jack  gained  his  point;  for  the 
mother  was  pleafed,  and  all  the  fervants  ftared  at 
the  learning  of  their  young  mafter.  Jack  was  fo 
encouraged  at  thisfuccefs,  that  for  the  firft  week 
he  dealt  wholly  in  paradoxes.  It  was  a  common 
jeft  with  him  to  pinch  one  of  his  fitter's  lap-dogs, 
and  afterwards  prove  he  could  not  feel  it.  When 
the  girls  were  forting  a  fet  of  knots,  he  would  de- 
monftrate  to  them  that  all  the  ribbands  were  of  the 
fame  colour;  or  rather,  fays  Jack,  of  no  colour  at 
all.  My  lady  Lizard  herfelf,  though  {he  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  with  her  fon's  improvements,  was 
one  day  almoft  angry  with  him ;  for  having  ac 
cidentally  burnt  her  fingers  as  {he  was  lighting 
the  lamp  for  her  tea-pot,  in  the  midft  of  her  an- 
guifli,  Jack  laid  hold  of  the  opportumtv7  to  in- 
ftru£l  her  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  heat  in 
fire.  In  fhort,  no  day  paffed  over  our  heads,  i/t 
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which  Jack  did  not  imagine  he  made  the  whole 
family  wifer  than  they  were  before. 

That  part  of  his  converfation  which  gave  me 
the  molt  pain,  was  what  paffed  among  thole 
country  gentlemen  that  came  to  yilit  us.  On 
fuch  occafions  Jack  ufually  took  upon  him  to  be 
the  mouth  of  the  company;  and  thinking  him- 
felf  obliged  to  be  very  merry,  would  entertain  us 
with  a  great  many  odd  fayings  and  abfurdities  of 
their  college-cook.  I  found  this  fellow  had  made 
a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon  Jack's  imagina 
tion;  which  he  never  confidered  was  not  the  cafe 
of  the  reft  of  the  company,  until  after  many  re 
peated  trials  he  found  that  his  ftories  feldom 
made  any  body  laugh  but  himfelf. 

I  all  this  while  looked  upon  Jack  as  a  young 
tree  mooting  out  into  bloflbms  before  its  time ; 
the  redundancy  of  which,  though  it  was  a  little 
unieafonable,  feeraed  to  foretell  an  uncommon 
fruitfulneis. 

In  order  to  wear  out  the  vein  of  pedantry 
which  ran  through  his  converfation,  I  took  him 
out  with  me  one  evening,  and  firit  of  all  infi- 
nuated  to  him  this  rule,  which  I  had  myfelf 
learned  from  a  very  great  author  \  '  To  think 
with  the  wife,  but  talk  with  the  vulgar/  Jack's 
good  fenfe  foon  made  him  reflect  that  he  had 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  laughter  of  the  ignorant 
by  a  contrary  behaviour;  upon  which  he  told 
me»  that  he  would  take  care  for  the  future  to; 


B,  G:atian.    See  l/Homme  de  Couiy  or,  The  Courtier j 
iin  3;  SpevSL  N°  397,  and  note,  ibidem 
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keep  his  notions  to  himfelf,  and  converfe  in  the 
common  received  fentiments  of  mankind.  He  at 
the  fame  time  defired  me  to  give  him  any  other 
rules  of  converfation  which  I  thought  might  be 
for  his  improvement.  I  told  him  1  would  think 
of  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  I  have  a  particular  af- 
fedtion  for  the  young  man,  1  gave  him  the  next 
morning  the  following  rules  in  writing,  which 
may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  make  him  the 
agreeable  man  he  is  now. 

The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts 
with  one  another,  or  what  we  exprefs  by  the 
word  converfation,  has  always  been  reprefented 
by  moral  writers  as  one  of  the  nobleft  privileges 
of  reafon,  and  which  more  particularly  lets  man 
kind  above  the  brute  part  of  the  creation. 

Though  nothing  fo  much  gains  upon  the  a£- 
fefilions  as  this  extempore  eloquence,  which  we 
have  conftantly  occaiion  for,  and  are  obliged  to 
pra6iife  every  day,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  any 
who  excel  in  it. 

The  converlation  of  moft  men  is  difagreeable, 
not  fo  much  for  want  of  wit  and  learning,  as  of 
good-breeding  and  difcretion. 

If  you  refolve  to  pleafe,  never  fpeak  to  gratify 
any  particular  vanity  or  pa  (lion  of  your  own,  but 
always  with  a  defign  either  to  divert  or  inform 
the  company.  A  man  who  only  aims  at  one  of 
thefe,  is  always  eafy  in  his  difcourfe.  He  is  never 
out  of  humour  at  being  interrupted,  becauie  he 
coriiiders  that  thole  who  hear  him  are  the  beft 
judges  whether  what  he  was  faying  could  either 
divert  or  inform  them. 

A  modeft  perfon  lekiorn  fails  to  gain  the  good- 
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will  of  thofe  he  converfes  with,  becaufe  nobody 
envies  a  man,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleafed 
with  himfelf. 

We  iliould  talk  extremely  little  of  ourfelves., 
Indeed  what  can  we  fay  ?  it  would  be  as  impru 
dent  to  difcover  our  faults,  as  ridiculous  to  count 
over  our  fancied  virtues.  Our  private  a»nd  do- 
meftic  affairs  are  no  lefs  improper  to  be  intro 
duced  in  converfation.  What  does  it  concern 
the  company  how  many  horfes  you  keep  in  your 
ftables  ?  or  whether  your  fervant  is  rnoft  knave 
pr  fool  ? 

A  man  may  equally  affront  the  company  he  is 
in,  by  engroffing  all  the  talk,  or  obferving  a  con 
temptuous  iilence. 

Before  you  tell  a  ftory,  it  may  be  generally  not 
amifs  to  draw  a  ihort  character,  and  give  the 
company  a  tvue  idea  of  the  principal  perfons  con 
cerned  in  it.  The  beauty  of  moft  things  con- 
fifting  not  ib  much  in  their  being  fa  id  or  done, 
as  in  their  being  faid  or  done  by  fuch  a  particular 
perfon,  on  on  fuch  a  particular  occalion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  youth, 
few  young  people  pleafe  in  converfation ;  the  rea- 
fon  is,  that  wrant  of  experience  makes  them  pofi- 
tive,  and  what  they  fay  is  rather  with  a  defign  to 
pleafe  themfelves  than  any  one  elfe, 

It  is  certain  that  age  itfelf  fliall  make  many 
things  pafs  well  enough,  which  would  have  been 
laughed  at  in  the  mouth  of  one  much  younger. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  infupportable  to 
men  of  fenfe,  than  an  empty  formal  man  who 
fpeaks  in  proverbs,  and  decides  all  controverfies 
with  a  fhort  fentence.  This  piece  of  ftupidity 
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is  the  more  infufferable,  as  it  puts  on  the  air  of 
wifdom. 

A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any 
particular  fcience,  for  which  he  is  remarkably 
famous.  There  is  not,  methinks,  an  handfomer 
thing  faid  of  Mr.  Cowley  in  his  whole  life  than 
that  none  but  his  intimate  friends  ever  difcovered 
he  was  a  great  poet  by  his  difcourfe  :  befides  the 
decency  of  this  rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in 
good  policy.  A  man  who  talks  of  any  thing  he 
is  already  famous  for,  has  little  to  get,  but  a  great 
deal  to  lofe.  I  might  add,  that  he  who  is  fome- 
times  filent  on  a  fubje6l  where  every  one  is  fatif- 
fied  he  could  fpeak  well,  will  often  be  thought 
no  lefs  knowing  in  other  matters,  where  perhaps 
he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

Women  are  frightened  at  the  name  of  argu 
ment,  and  are  fooner  convinced  by  a  happy  turn, 
or  witty  exprefiion,  than  by  demonftration. 

Whenever  you  commend,  add  your  reafons  for 
doing  fo ;  it  is  this  which  diftinguimes  the  ap 
probation  of  a  man  of  fenfe  from  the  flattery  of 
fycophants,  and  admiration  of  fools. 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agreeable  than  while  the 
whole  company  is  pleafed  with  it.  I  would  leaft 
of  all  be  underftood  to  except  the  perfon  raillied. 

Though  good  humour,  fenfe.  and  difcretion 
can  feldom  fail  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it  may 
be  no  ill  policy  fometimes  to  prepare  yourfelf  in 
a  particular  manner  for  converfation,  by  looking 
a  little  further  than  your  neighbours  into  what 
ever  is  become  a  reigning  fubject.  If  our  armies 
are  beriegirig  a  place  of  importance  abroad,  or  our 
houfe  of  commons  debating  a  bill  of  confequence 
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at  home,  you  can  hardly  fail  of  being  heard  with 
pleafure,  if  you  have  nicely  informed  yourfelf  of 
the  ftrength,  fituation,  and  hiftory  of  the  firft,  or 
of  the  reafons  for  and  againft  the  latter.  It  will 
have  the  fame  effe6t>  if  when  any  {ingle  perfon 
begins  to  make  a  noife  in  the  world,  you  can 
learn  fome  of  the  fmalleft  accidents  in  his  life  or 
converfation,  which  though  they  are  too  fine  for 
the  obfervation  of  the  vulgar,  give  more  fatisfac- 
tion  to  men  of  fenfe  (as  they  are  the  beft  open 
ings  to  a  real  chara£ler)  than  the  recital  of  his 
molt  glaring  aclions.  I  know  but  one  ill  confe- 
quence  to  be  feared  from  this  method*  namely, 
that,  coming  full  charged  into  company,  you 
fhall  refolve  to  unload  whether  a  handforne 
opportunity  offers  itfelf  or  no. 

Though  the  afldng  of  queftions  may  plead  for 
itfelf  the  fpecious  names  of  modefty,  and  a  defire 
of  information,  it  affords  little  pleafure  to  the  reft 
of  the  company  who  are  not  troubled  with  the 
fame  doubts;  befides  which,  he  who  a{ks  a  quef- 
tion  would  do  well  to  confider  that  he  lies  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  another  before  he  receives  an 
anfwer. 

Nothing  is  more  filly  than  the  pleafure  fome 
people  take  in  what  they  call,  '  fpeaking  their 
minds/  A  man  of  this  make  will  fay  a  rude 
thing  for  the  mere  pleafure  of  faying  it,  when  an 
oppoiite  behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might  have 
preferved  his  friend,  or  made  his  fortune. 

It  is  not  impofiible  for  a  man  to  form  to  him- 
felf  as  exquifite  a  pleafure  in  complying  with  the 
humour  and  fentiments  of  others,  as  of  bringing 
others  over  to  his  own ;  lince  it  is  the  certain 
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fign  of  a  fuperior  genius,  that  can  take  and  be 
come  whatever  drei's  it  pleafes. 

1  ihall  only  add,  that,  beiides  what  I  have  here 
faid,  there  is  fomething  which  can  never  be  learnt 
but  in  the  company  of  the  polite.  The  virtues 
of  men  are  catching  as  well  as  their  vices  ;  and 
'your  own  obfervations  added  to  thefe  will  foon 
difcover  what  it  is  that  commands  attention  in 
one  man,  and  makes  you  tired  and  difpleafed 
with  the  difcourfe  of  another. 

N.  B.  In  the  feeond  paragraph  of  this  paper,  it  is  faid, 

that  '  Lady  Lizard  burnt  her  ringers  as  fhe  was  lighting  the 

lamp  for   her  tea-pot.'     Silver  tea-pots  with  lamps  under 

,  them  are  ftill  preferred  among  the  college-plate.  See  Guard. 

N°  66.  let.  paragr.  3.    A. 
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— —  Quis  tarn  Lucili  fantor  inepld  eft, 
Ut  non  /ioc  fateatur  ?  HOR.  i  Sat.  x.  2. 

What  friend  of  his * 

So  blindly  partial,  to  deny  me  this  ?  CREECH. 

THE  prevailing  humour  of  crying  up  authors 
that  have  writ  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and 
of  paffing  flightly  over  the  merit  of  our  contem 
poraries,  is  a  grievance,  that  men  of  a  free  and 
unprejudiced  thought  have  complained  of  through 
all  ages  in  their  writings. 

1  went  home  laft  night  full  of  thefe  reflections 
from  a  coffee-houfe,  where  a  great  many  excel- 

*  Of  the  poet  Lucilius. 
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lent  writings  were  arraigned,  and  as  many  very 
indifferent  ones  applauded,  more  (as  it  feemed  to 
me)  upon  the  account  of  their  date,  than  upon 
any  intrinfic  value  or  demerit.  The  converfa- 
tion  ended  with  great  encomiums  upon  my  lord 
Verulam's  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Vllth.  The 
company  were  unanimous  in  their  approbation 
of  it.  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  tra 
ditional  vogue  of  that  book  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  to  venture  my  thoughts  upon  it. 
Neither  would  I  now  offer  my  judgment  upon 
that  work  to  the  public  (fo  great  a  veneration 
have  I  for  the  memory  of  a  man  whofe  writings 
are  the  glory  of  our  nation),  but  that  the  au 
thority  of  fo  leading  a  name  may  perpetuate  a 
vicious  tafte  amongft  us,  and  betray  future 
hiftorians  to  copy  after  a  model,  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  far  from  complete. 

As  to  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftory,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay;  to  examine  it  impartially  in  that 
view  would  require  much  pains  and  leifure.  But 
as  to  the  compofition  of  it,  and  fometimes  the 
choice  of  matter,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will  ap 
pear  a  little  faulty  to  an  unprejudiced  reader.  A 
compleat  hiftorian  fliould  be  endowed  with  the 
effential  qualifications  of  a  great  poet.  His  ftyle 
muft  be  majeftic  and  grave,  as  well  as  fimple 
and  unaffected;  his  narration  fhould  be  animated, 
fhort,  and  clear,  and  fo  as  even  to  outrun  the 
impatience  of  the  reader,  if  poffible.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  being  very  fparing  and  choice 
in  words,  by  retrenching  all  cold  and  fuperfluous 
circumftances  in  an  a£tion,  and  by  dwelling  upon 
fuch  alone  as  are  material,  and  fit  to  delight 
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or  inftrufit  a  ferious  mind.  This  is  what  we 
find  in  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  and  in  a 
more  particular  manner  in  Livy,  whom  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  read  without  the  warmeft  emotions. 

But  my  lord  Verulam,  on  the  contrary,  is 
ever,  in  the  tedious  ftyle  of  declaimers,  ufing  two 
words  for  one;  ever  endeavouring  to  be  witty, 
and  as  fond  of  out-of-the-way  fimilies  as  fome  of 
our  old  play-writers.  He  abounds  in  low  phrafes, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and  often  conde- 
fcends  to  little  conceits  and  quibbles.  His  poli 
tical  reflections  are  frequently  falfe,  almoft  every 
where  trivial  and  puerile.  His  whole  manner 
of  turning  his  thoughts  is  full  of  affectation 
and  pedantry ;  and  there  appears  throughout  his 
whole  work  more  the  air  of  a  reclufe  fcholar, 
than  of  a  man  verfed  in  the  world. 

After  paffing  fo  free  a  cenfure  upon  a  book 
which  for  thefe  hundred  years  and  upwards  has 
met  with  the  moft  univerfal  approbation,  I  am 
obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  tranfcribe  fome 
of  the  many  paffages  I  formerly  collected  for  the 
ufe  of  my  firft  charge  fir  Marmaduke  Lizard. 
It  would  be  endlefs  fhould  I  point  out  the  fre 
quent  tautologies  and  circumlocutions  that  occur 
in  every  page,  which  do  (as  it  were)  rarify  in- 
ftead  of  condenfing  his  thoughts  and  matter.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  his  application  to  the  law 
that  gave  him  a  habit  of  being  fo  wordy;  of 
which  I  mall  put  down  two  or  three  examples. 

6  That  all  records,  wherein  there  was  any  me 
mory  or  mention  of  the  king's  attainder,  fhould 
be  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  off  the  file— 
Divers  fecret  and  nimble  fcouts  and  fpies,  &c.  to 

VOL.  I.  L 
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learn,  fearch,  and  difcover  all  the  circumftances 
and  particulars — to  aflail,  fap,  and  work  into  the 
conftancy  of  fir  Robert  Clifford/ 

I  leave  the  following  paffages  to  every  one's 
coniideration,  without  making  any  farther  re 
marks  upon  them. 

'  He  fhould  be  well  enough  able  to  fcatter  the 
Irifli  as  a  flight  of  birds,and  rattle  away  this  fwann 
of  bees  with  their  king. — The  rebels  took  their 
way  towards  York,  &c.  but  their  fnow-ball  did 
not  gather  as  it  went. — So  that  (in  a  kind  of  mat- 
tacma*  of  human  fortune)  he  turned  a  broach1 
that  had  worn  a  crown ;  whereas  fortune  com 
monly  doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce  after 
a  tragedy — The  queen  was  crowned,  &c.  about 
two  years  after  the  marriage,  like  an  old  chrif- 
tening  that  had  flayed  long  for  god-fathers — 
Defirous  to  trouble  the  waters  in  Italy,  that  he 
might  fifh  the  better,  cafting  the  net  not  out  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  out  of  Borgia's  bark — And  there 
fore  upon  the  firft  grain  of  incenfe  that  was 
facrificed  upon  the  altar  of  peace  at  Bulloigne, 
Perkin  was  fmoaked  away — This  was  the  end  of 
this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to 
deftroy  thofe  that  did  not  efpy  him  firft — It  was 
obferved,  that  the  great  tempeft  which  drove 
Philip  into  England  blew  down  the  Golden  Eagle 
from  the  fpire  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  the  fall,  it 
fell  upon  a  fign  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  wras 
in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the 
ichool-houfe  now  ftandeth,  and  battered  it,  and 
broke  it  down :  which  was  a  ftrange  ftooping  of 

k  A  frolickfome  dance.  l  A  fpit. 
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a  hawk  upon  a  fowl. — The  king  began  to  find 
where  his  {hoe  did  wring  him — in  whofe  bofom 
or  budget  moft  of  Perkins's  fecrets  were  laid  up. 
— One  might  know  afar  off  where  the  owl  was 
by  the  flight  of  birds — Bold  men,  and  carelefs 
of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  matter's  grift 
— Empfon  and  Dudley  would  have  cut  another 
chop  out  of  him — Peter  Hialas,  fome  call  him 
Elias ;  furely  he  was  the  forerunner  of,  &c. — 
Lionel  bifliop  of  Concordia  was  fent  as  nuncio, 
&c.  but,  notwithftanding  he  had  a  good  ominous 
name  to  have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed — 
Taxing  him  for  a  great  taxer  of  his  people,  not 
by  proclamations,  but  by  court-fames,  which 
commonly  print  better  than  printed  proclama 
tions — Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  enforced  to 
make  a  wild  chace  upon  the  Wild  Irifh — In 
fparing  of  blood  by  the  bleeding  of  io  much  trea- 
fure  — And  although  his  own  cafe  had  both  fteel 
and  parchment  more  than  the  other;  that  is  to 
fay,  a  conqueft  in  the  field,  and  an  a6t  of  parlia- 
.ment — That  Pope  knowing  that  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a 
fimple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminim  the 
eftimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were 
not  a  diftance  kept  between  innocents  and  faints/ 
Not  to  trouble  my  reader  with  any  more  in- 
ftances  of  the  like  nature,  I  muft  obferve  that  the 
whole  work  is  ill-condufted,  and  the  ftory  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  (which  fhould  have  been  only 
like  an  epifode  in  a  poem)  is  fpun  out  to  near  a 
third  part  of  the  book.  The  character  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  at  the  end,  is  rather  an  abftraft  of 
his  hiftory,  than  a  chara£ler.  It  is  tedious,  and 

L  2 
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diverfified  with  fo  many  particulars  as  confound 
the  refemblance,  and  make  it  alrnoft  impoffible 
for  the  reader  to  form  any  dittincl:  idea  of  the 
perfon.  It  is  not  thus  the  antients  drew  their 
characters ;  but  in  a  few  juft  and  bold  ftrokes 
gave  you  the  diftinguiftiing  features  of  the  mind 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  in  fo  diftinfit 
a  manner,  and  in  fo  ftrong  a  light,  that  you  grew 
intimate  with  your  man  immediately,  and  knevr 
him  from  a  hundred. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  confidered  in  favour  of  my 
lord  Verulam,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  wherein 
chafte  and  correct  writing  was  not  in  fafhion, 
and  when  pedantry  was  the  mode  even  at  court; 
fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  prevalent  humour 
of  the  times  bore  down  his  genius,  though  fupe- 
rior  in  force  perhaps  to  any  of  our  countrymen, 
that  have  either  gone  before  or  fucceeded  him. 

N°  26.     Friday,  April  10,  1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

Non  ego  illam  mihi  dotem  effe  puto,  qua  dos  dicitur, 
Std  pudicitiam  et  pudorem  etjedatam  cupidincm. 

PLAUT. 

A  woman's  true  dowry,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  that  which 
is  ufually  fo  called ;  but  virtue,  modefty,  and 
reftrained  defires. 

AN  healthy  old  fellow,  that  is  not  a  fool,  is  the 
happieft  creature  living.  It  is  at  that  time  of 
life  only,  men  enjoy  their  faculties  with  pleafure 
and  fatisfa6tion.  It  is  then  we  have  nothing  to 
manage,  as  the  phrafe  is ;  we  fpeak  the  down- 
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right  truth,  and  whether  the  reft  of  the  world 
will  give  us  the  privilege  or  not,  we  have  fo  little 
to  afk  of  them,  that  we  can  take  it.     I  fliall  be 
very  free  with  the  women  from  this  one  confide- 
ration ;  and,  having  nothing  to  defire  of  them, 
fliall  treat  them  as  they  ftand  in  nature,  and  as 
they  are  adorned  with  virtue,  and  not  as  they  are 
pleafed  to  form  and  difguife  themfelves.     A  fet 
>f  tops,  from  one  generation  to  another,  has  made 
iuch  a  pother  with  '  Bright  eyes,  the  fair  fex, 
the  charms,  the  air,'  and  fomething  fo  incapable 
to  be  exprefied  but  with  a  figh,  that  the  crea 
tures  have  utterly  gone  out  of  their  very  being, 
and  there  are  no  women  in  all  the  world.     If 
they  are  not  nymphs,  fhepherdeffes,  graces,  or 
goddeffes,  they  are  to  a  woman  all  of  them  c  the 
ladies/     Get  to  a  chriftening  at  any  alley  in  the 
town,  and  at  the  meaneft  artificer's,  and  the  word 
is,  *  Well,  who  takes  care  of  the  ladies?'  I  have 
taken  notice  that  ever  fince  the  word  Forfooth 
was  banilhed  for  Madam,  the  word  Woman  has 
been  difcarded  for  Lady.     And  as  there  is  now 
never  a  woman  in  England,  I  hope  I  may  talk 
of  women  without  offence  to  the  ladies.     What 
puts  me  in  this  prefent  difpofition  to  tell  them 
their  own,  is,  that  in  the  holy  week  I  very  civilly 
defired   all  delinquents  in  point  of  chaftity  to 
make  fome  atonement  for  their  freedoms,  by  be- 
ftowing  a  charity  upon  the  miferable  wretches 
who  languilh  in  the  Lock  hofpital.     But  I  hear 
of  very  little  done  in  that  matter,;  and  I  am  in 
formed,  they  are  pleafed,  inftead  of  taking  notice 
of  my  precaution,  to  call  me  an  ill-bred  old  fel 
low,  and  fay  I  do  not  underftand  the  world.     It 
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is  not,  it  feems,  within  the  rules  of  good-breed 
ing  to  tax  the  vices  of  people  of  quality,  and  the 
Commandments  were  made  for  the  vulgar.  I 
am  indeed  informed  of  fome  oblations  fent  into 
the  houfe,  but  they  are  all  come  from  the  fer- 
vants  of  criminals  of  condition.  A  poor  cham 
ber-maid  has  fent  in  ten  (hillings  out  of  her  hufh- 
money,  to  expiate  her  guilt  of  being  in  her  mif- 
trefs's  fecret ;  but  fays  me  dare  not  afk  her  lady- 
ihip  for  any  thing,  for  (he  is  not  to  fuppofe  that 
(he  is  locked  up  with  a  young  gentleman,  in  the 
abfence  of  her  hufband,  three  hours  together, 
for  any  harm;  but  as  my  lady  is  a  perfon  of  great 
fenfe,  the  girl  does  not  know  but  that  they  were 
reading  fome  good  book  together ;  but  becaufe 
{he  fears  it  may  be  otherwife,  me  has  fent  her 
ten  millings  for  the  guilt  of  concealing  it.  We 
have  a  thimble  from  a  country  girl  that  owns  me 
has  had  dreams  of  a  fine  gentleman  who  comes 
to  their  houfe,  who  gave  her  half  a  crown,  and 
bid  her  have  a  care  of  the  men  in  this  town;  but 
fhe  thinks  he  does  not  mean  what  he  fays,  and 
fends  the  thimble,  becaufe  (he  does  not  hate  him 
as  me  ought.  The  ten  {hillings,  this  thimble, 
and  an  occamy  fpoon  from  fome  poor  {inner, 
are  all  the  atonement  which  is  made  for  the 
body  of  fin  in  London  and  Wefiminfter.  I  have 
computed  that  there  is  one  in  every  three  hun 
dred  who  is  not  chalte ;  and  if  that  be  a  modeft 
computation,  how  great  a  number  are  thofe  who 
make  no  account  of  my  admonition  !  It  might 
be  expe6led  one  or  two  of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  honeft,  might  out  of  mere  charity 
and  companion  to  iniquity,  as  it  is  a  misfortune, 
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have  done  fome thing  upon  fo  good  a  time  as 
that  wherein  they  were  folicited.  But  major 
Crabtree,  a  four  pot  companion  of  mine,  fays, 
the  two  hundred  ninety  and  nine  are  one  way  or 
other  as  little  virtuous  as  the  three  hundredth 
unchafte  woman — I  would  fay  lady.  It  is  cer 
tain,  that  we  are  infefted  with  a  parcel  of  jil  flirts, 
who  are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave 
men,  for  the  infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and 
difpofition  of  its  mother.  We  fee  the  unac 
countable  effects  which  fudden  frights  and  long 
ings  have  upon  the  offspring ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  of 
the  mother  has  its  influence  upon  what  fhe 
bears  about  her  nine  months.  Thus  from  the 
want  of  care  in  this  particular  of  choofing  wives, 
you  fee  men,  after  much  care,  labour,  and  ftudy, 
furprifed  with  prodigious  ftarts  of  ill-nature  and 
paffion,  that  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife 
but  from  hence,  that  it  grew  upon  them  in  em- 
brio,  and  the  man  was  determined  furly,  peevifh, 
fro  ward,  fullen,  or  outrageous,  before  he  faw  the 
light.  The  laft  time  I  was  in  a  public  place  I 
fell  in  love  by  proxy  for  fir  Harry  Lizard.  The 
young  woman  happens  to  be  of  quality.  Her 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  as  noble  a  difpofition, 
as  any  I  ever  met  with.  The  widow  her  mother, 
under  whofe  wing  fhe  loves  to  appear,  and  is 
n'oud  of  it,  is  a  pattern  to  perfons  of  condition, 
ood  fenfe,  heightened  and  exerted  with  good 
Breeding,  is  the  parent's  diftinguiihing  charac- 
;  and  if  we  can  get  this  young  woman  into 
>ur  family,  we  fhall  think  we  have  a  much  bet 
ter  purchafe  than  others,  who  without  her  good 
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qualities,  may  bring  into  theirs  the  greateft  ac- 
ceffion  of  riches.  1  fent  fir  Harry  by  laft  night's 
poft  the  following  letter  on  the  fubjeft. 

6  DEAR  SIR  HARRY, 

'  UPON  our  laft  parting,  and  as  I  had 
juft  mounted  the  little  roan  1  am  fo  fond  of,  you 
called  me  back ;  and  when  I  ftooped  to  you,  you 
fqueezed  me  by  the  hand,  and  with  allufion  to 
fome  pleafant  difcourfe  we  had  had  a  day  or  two 
before  in  the  houfe,  concerning  the  prefent  mer 
cantile  way  of   contracting    marriages,  with  a 
fmile  and  a  blum  you  bid  me  look  upon  fome 
women  for  you,  and  fend  word  how  they  went. 
I  did  not  fee  one  to  my  mind  till  the  laft  opera 
before  Eafter.     I  afTure  you  I  have  been  as  un 
quiet  ever  fince,  as  I  wim  you  were  till  you  had 
her.     Her  height,  her  complexion,  and   every 
thing  but  her  age,  which  is  under  twenty,  are 
very  much  to  my  fatisfa6tion :  there  is  an  in 
genuous  mame  in  her  eyes,  which  is  to  the  mind 
what  the  bloom  of  youth  is  to  the  body;  neither 
implies  that  there  are  virtuous  habits  and  accom- 
pliftiments  already  attained  by  the  poffeffor,  but 
they  certainly  (hew  an  unprejudiced  capacity  to 
wards  them.     As  to   the   circumftance  of  this 
young  woman's  age,  I  am  reconciled  to  her  want 
of  years,  becaufe  me  pretends  to  nothing  above 
them ;  you  do  not  fee  in  her  the  odious  forward- 
nefs  to  I  know  not  what,  as  in  the  affured  coun 
tenances,  naked  boforns,  and  confident  glances  of 
her  contemporaries. 

'  I  will  vouch  for  her,  that  you  will  have  her 
whole  heart,  if  you  can  win  it;  me  is  in  no 
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familiarities  with  the  fops,  her  fan  has  never  been 
yet  out  of  her  own  hand,  and  her  brother's  face 
is  the  only  man's  me  ever  looked  in  ftedfaftly. 

6  When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  and  told  you 
that  I  am  very  confident  of  her  as  to  her  virtue 
and  education,  I  may  fpeak  a  little  freely  to  you 
as  you  are  a  young  man.  There  is  a  dignity  in 
the  young  lady's  beauty,  when  it  f hall  become 
her  to  receive  your  friends  with  a  good  air,  and 
affable  countenance ;  when  ihe  is  to  reprefent 
that  part  of  you  which  you  muft  delight  in,  the 
frank  and  chearful  reception  of  your  friends,  her 
beauties  will  do  as  much  honour  to  your  table, 
as  they  will  give  you  pleafure  in  your  bed. 

4  It  is  no  fmall  inftance  of  felicity  to  have  a 
woman,  from  whofe  behaviour  your  friends  are 
more  endeared  to  you ;  and  for  whofe  fake  your 
children  are  as  much  valued  as  for  your  own. 

6  It  is  not  for  me  to  celebrate  the  lovely  height 
of  her  forehead,  the  foft  pulp  of  her  lips,  or  to 
defcribe  the  amiable  profile  which  her  fine  hair, 
cheeks  and  neck,  made  to  the  beholders  that 
night,  but  {hall  leave  them  to  your  own  obferva- 
lion  when  you  come  to  town ;  which  you  may 
do  at  your  leifure,  and  be  time  enough,  for  there 
are  many  in  town  richer  than  her  whom  I  re-> 
commend. 

1  am,  Sir, 

your  moft  obedient  and 

moft  humble  fervant, 
NESTOR  IRONSIDE/ 
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N°  27.     Saturday,  April  11,   1713. 
BY  G.  BERKELEY,  D.  IX 

Multa  putans}  Jbrtemque  animo  mijeratus  iniquam. 

VIRG.  ^En.  vi.  332. 
Struck  with  compaffion  of  fo  fad  a  rime. 

IN  compaffion  to  thofe  gloomy  mortals,  who 
by  their  unbelief  are  rendered  incapable  of  feeling 
thofe  impreffions  of  joy  and  hope,  which  the  ce 
lebration  of  the  late  glorious  feftival™  naturally 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  Chriftian,  I  fliall  in  this 
paper  endeavour  to  evince  that  there  are  grounds 
to  expeft  a  future  ftate,  without  fuppofing  in  the 
reader  any  faith  at  all,  not  even  the  belief  of  a 
Deity.  Let  the  moft  ftedfaft  unbeliever  open  his 
eyes,  and  take  a  furvey  of  the  fenfible  world,  and 
then  fay  if  there  be  not  a  connexion,  and  adjuft- 
jnent,  and  exa6l  and  conftant  order  difcoverable 
in  all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever  be  the  caufe, 
the  thing  itfelf  is  evident  to  all  our  faculties. 
Look  into  the  animal  fyftem,  the  paffions,  fenfes, 
and  locomotive  powers;  is  not  the  like  contriv 
ance  and  propriety  obfervable  in  thefe  too?  Are 
they  not  fitted  to  certain  ends,  and  are  they  not 
by  nature  direfiled  to  proper  objects  ? 

Is  it  poffible  then  that  the  fmalleft  bodies 
mould,  by  a  management  fuperior  to  the  wit  of 
man,  be  difpofed  in  the  moft  excellent  manner 
agreeable  to  their  refpeftive  natures ;  and  yet  the 
fpirits  or  fouls  of  men  be  negle6ted,  or  managed 
by  fuch  rules  as  fall  fhort  of  man's  underftand- 

m  Viz.  Eafter. 
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ing  ?  Shall  every  other  paffion  be  rightly  placed 
by  nature,  and  (hall  that  appetite  of  immortality 
natural  to  all  mankind  be  alone  mifplaced,  or  de- 
ligned  to  be  fruftrated?  Shall  the  induftrious 
application  of  the  inferior  animal  powers  in  the 
meaneft  vocations  be  anfwered  by  the  ends  we 
propofe,  and  (hall  not  the  generous  efforts  of  a 
virtuous  mind  be  rewarded  ?  In  a  word,  (hall 
the  corporeal  world  be  all  order  and  harmony, 
the  intellectual  difcord  and  confuiion  ?  He  who 
is  bigot  enough  to  believe  thefe  things,  muft  bid 
adieu  to  that  natural  rule,  of  '  reafoning  from 
analogy ;'  muft  run  counter  to  that  maxim  of 
common  fenfe,  *  That  men  ought  to  form  their 
judgement  of  things  unexperienced,  from  what 
they  have  experienced/ 

If  any  thing  looks  like  a  recompenfe  of  ca 
lamitous  virtue  on  this  fide  the  grave,  it  is  either 
an  aiTu ranee  that  thereby  we  obtain  the  favour 
and  protection  of  heaven,  and  fhall,  whatever 
befalls  us  in  this,  in  another  life  meet  with  a  juft 
return ;  or  elfe  that  applaufe  and  reputation, 
which  is  taught  to  attend  virtuous  a6lions.  The 
former  of  thefe,  our  free-thinkers,  out  of  their 
lingular  wifdom  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
endeavour  to  erafe  from  the  minds  of  men.  The 
latter  can  never  be  juftly  diftributed  in  this  life, 
where  fo  many  ill  a6lions  are  reputable,  and  fo 
many  good  actions  difefteemed  or  mifmterpreted; 
where  fubtle  hypocrify  is  placed  in  the  moft  en 
gaging  light,  and  modeft  virtue  lies  concealed ; 
where  the  heart  and  the  foul  are  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  the  eyes  of  men  are  dimmed 
and  vitiated.  Plato's  fenfe  in  relation  to  this 
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point  is  contained  in  his  Georgias,  where  he  in 
troduces  Socrates  fpeaking  after  this  manner. 

6  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a 
law,  which  the  gods  have  continued  down  to 
this  time,  that  they  who  had  lived  virtuoufly 
and  pioufly  upon  earth,  mould  after  death  enjoy 
a  life  full  of  happinefs,  in  certain  iflands  appoint 
ed  for  the  habitation  of  the  blefled :  but  that 
fuch  as  have  lived  wickedly  mould  go  into  the 
receptacle  of  damned  fouls,  named  Tartarus, 
there  to  fuffer  the  punifhments  they  deferved. 
But  in  all  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  be 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living  judges  were 
appointed,  by  whom  each  perfon  was  judged  in 
his  life-time,  in  the  fame  day  on  which  he  was  to 
die.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
often  paffed  wrong  judgments.  Pluto,  therefore, 
who  prefided  in  Tartarus,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  bleffed  iflands,  finding  that  on  the  other  fide 
many  unfit  perfons  were  fent  to  their  refpefilive 
dominions,  complained  to  Jove,  who  promifed 
to  redrefs  the  evil.  He  added,  '  The  reafon  of 
thefe  unjuft  proceedings  are  that  men  are  judged 
in  the  body.  Hence  many  conceal  the  blemimes 
and  imperfeftions  of  their  minds  by  beauty,  birth* 
and  riches;  not  to  mention,  that  at  the  time  of 
trial  there  are  crowds  of  witneffes  to  atteft  their 
having  lived  well.  Thefe  things  miflead  the 
judges,  who  being  themfelves  alfo  of  the  number 
of  the  living,  are  furrounded  each  with  his  own 
body,  as  with  a  veil  thrown  over  his  mind.  For 
the  future,  therefore,  it  is  my  intention  that  men 
do  not  come  on  their  trial  till  after  death,  when 
they  fhall  appear  before  the  judge,  difro bed  of  all 
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their  corporeal  ornaments.  The  judge  himfelf 
too  fhall  be  a  pure  unveiled  fpirit,  beholding  the 
very  foul,  the  naked  foul  of  the  party  before  him. 
With  this  view  1  have  already  conftituted  my 
fons,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  judges,  who  are 
natives  of  Alia  ;  and  JEacus,  a  native  of  Europe, 
Thefe,  after  death,  fhall  hold  their  court  in  a  cer 
tain  meadow,  from  which  there  are  two  roads, 
leading  the  one  to  Tartarus,  the  other  to  the 
Iflands  of  «  the  Bleffed/ 

From  this,  as  from  numberlefs  other  paffages 
of  his  writings,  may  be  feen  Plato's  opinion  of 
a  future  ftate.  A  thing  therefore  in  regard  to 
us  fo  comfortable,  in  itfelf  fo  juft  and  excellent, 
a  thing  fo  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and 
fo  univerfally  credited  by  all  orders  and  ranks  of 
men,  of  all  nations  and  ages,  what  is  it  that  fhould 
move  a  few  men  to  rejecl:  ?  Surely  there  mufl 
be  fomething  of  prejudice  in  the  cafe.  I  appeal 
to  the  fecret  thoughts  of  a  free-thinker,  if  he 
does  not  argue  within  himfelf  after  this  manner: 
*  The  fenfes  and  faculties  I  enjoy  at  prefent  are 
vifibly  defigned  to  repair  or  preferve  the  body 
from  the  injuries  it  is  liable  to  in  its  prefent  cir- 
cumftances.  But  in  an  eternal  ftate,  where  no 
decays  are  to  be  repaired,  no  outward  injuries  to 
be  fenced  againft,  where  there  are  no  flefh  and 
bones,  nerves  or  blood-veffels,  there  will  certainly 
be  none  of  thefe  fenfes :  and  that  there  ihould 
be  a  ftate  of  life  without  the  fenfes  is  inconceiv 
able/ 

But  as  this  manner  of  reafoning  proceeds  from 
a  poverty  of  imagination,  and  narrownefs  of  foul 
in  thofe  that  ufe  it,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  remedy 
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thofe  defefts,  and  open  their  views,  by  laying  be 
fore  them  a  cafe  which,  being  naturally  poffible, 
may  perhaps  reconcile  them  to  the  belief  of  what 
is  fupernaturally  revealed. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  blind  and  deaf  from 
his  birth,  who,  being  grown  to  man's  eftate,  is 
by  the  dead  palfy,  or  fome  other  caufe,  deprived 
of  his  feelings,  tafting,  and  fmelling,  and  at  the 
fame  time  has  the  impediment  of  his  hearing  re 
moved,  and  the  film  taken  from  his  eyes.    What 
the  five  fenfes  are  ,to  us,  that  the  touch,  tafte,  and 
fmell,  were  to   him.     And  any  other  ways  of 
perception  of  a  more  refined  and  extenfive  na 
ture  were  to  him  as  inconceivable,  as  to  us  thofe 
are  which  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  perceive 
thofe  things  which  *  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath.it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive/     And  it  would  be  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  in  him  to  conclude,  that  the  lofs  of  thofe 
three  fenfes  could  not  pofiibly  be  fucceeded  by 
any  new  inlets  of  perception ;  as  in  a  modern 
free-thinker  to  imagine  there  can  be  no  ftate  of 
life  and  perception  without  the  fenfes  he  enjoys 
at  prefent.     Let  us  further  fuppofe   the   fame 
perfon's  eyes,  at  their  firft  opening,  to  be  firuck 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  gay  and  pleafing 
objefils,  and  his  ears  with  a  melodious  concert 
of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic.     Behold  him 
amazed,  ravimed,  tranfported ;    and  you   have 
fome  diftant  reprefentation,  fome  faint  and  glim 
mering  idea  of  the  ecftatic  ftate  of  the  foul  in 
that  article  in  which  Ihe  emerges  from  this  fepul- 
chre  of  flem  into  life  and  immortality. 

N.  B.     *  It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Chrif- 
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tians,  that  a  certain  ingenious  foreigner  n,  who 
has  publifhed  many  exemplary  jefts  for  the  ufe 
of  perfons  in  the  article  of  death,  was  very  much 
out  of  humour  in  a  late  fit  of  ficknefs,  till  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

N°  28.     Monday,  April  13,   1713. 
BY    STEELE. 


JEtas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 

Nos  ncquioreSf  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiojiorem.  Hon.  3  Od.  vi.  46. 

Our  fathers  have  been  worfe  than  theirs, 

And  we  than  ours :  next  age  will  fee 

A  race  more  profligate  than  we.  Ros  COMMON. 

THEOCRITUS,  Bion  and  Mofchus  are  the  moft 
famous  amongft  the  Greek  writers  of  paftorals. 
The  two  latter  of  thefe  are  judged  to  be  far  ftiort 
of  Theocritus,  whom  I  mall  fpeak  of  more  large 
ly,  becaufe  he  rivals  the  greateft  of  all  poets,  Vir 
gil  himfelf.  He  hath  the  advantage  confeffedly 
of  the  Latin,  in  coming  before  him,  and  writing 
in  a  tongue  more  proper  for  paftoral.  The  foft- 
nefs  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which  this  poet  is  faid 
to  have  improved  beyond  any  who  came  be 
fore  him,  is  what  the  ancient  Roman  writers 
owned  their  language  could  not  approach.  But 
befides  this  beauty,  he  feems  to  me  to  have  had 

n  M.  Deflandes,  who  came  about  this  time  from  France 
with  the  duke  D'Aumont,  was  a  Freethinker,  and  had  pub 
lifhed  an  hiflorical  lift  of  all  who  died  laughing.  He  had 
the  fmall-pox  here  in  England,  of  which  he  recovered.  See 
Guardian,  N°  39. 
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a  foul  more  foftly  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this 
way  of  writing  than  Virgil,  whofe  genius  led 
him  naturally  to  fuhlimity.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  Roman,  by  the  nicenefs  of  his  judgment, 
and  great  command  of  himfelf,  has  acquitted 
himfelf  dexteroufly  this  way.  But  a  penetrating 
judge  will  find  there  the  feeds  of  that  fire  which 
burned  afterwards  fo  bright  in  the  Georgics,  #nd 
blazed  out  in  the  .ZEneid.  I  muft  not,  however, 
diffemble  that  thefe  bold  ftrokes  appear  chiefly 
in  thofe  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which  ought  not  to 
be  numbered  amongft  his  paftorals,  which  are 
indeed  generally  thought  to  be  all  of  the  paftoral 
kind ;  but  by  the  beft  judges  are  only  called  his  fe- 
Ae&  poems,  as  the  word  Eclogue  originally  means. 

Thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to  confult  Scali- 
ger's  comparifon  of  thefe  two  poets,  will  find 
that  Theocritus  hath  out-done  him  in  thofe  very 
paflfages  which  the  critic  hath  produced  in 
honour  of  Virgil.  There  is,  in  fhort,  more  inno 
cence,  fimplicity,  and  whatever  elfe  hath  been 
laid  down  as  the  diftinguifliing  marks  of  pafto 
ral,  in  the  Greek  than  the  Roman :  and  all  ar 
guments  from  the  exa6tnefs,  propriety,  concife- 
nefs  and  noblenefs  of  Virgil,  may  very  well  be 
turned  againft  him.  There  is  indeed  fometimes 
a  groffnefs  and  clowniftmefs  in  Theocritus,  which 
Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greateft  beauties  from 
him,  hath  avoided.  I  will,  however,  add,  that 
Virgil,  out  of  the  excellence  of  genius  only,  hath 
come  fhort  of  Theocritus :  and  had  pofiibly  ex 
celled  him,  if  in  greater  fubje6ls  he  had  not  been 
born  to  excel  all  mankind. 

The    Italians   were    the   firft,    amongft   the 
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derrts,  that  fell  into  paftoral  writing.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  people  of  that  nation  are  very 
profound  and  abftrufe  in  their  poetry  as  well  as 
politics ;  fond  of  furpriting  conceits  and  far 
fetched  imaginations,  and  labour  chiefly  to  fay 
what  was  never  faid  before.  From  perfons  of 
this  character,  how  can  we  expe6t  that  air  of 
limplicity  and  truth  which  hath  been  proved  fo 
effential  to  (hepherds  ?  There  are  two  paftoral 
plays  in  this  language,  which  thej^boait  of  as  the 
moft  elegant  performances  in  poetry  that  the 
latter  ages  have  produced  ;  the  Aminta  of  Tafib0, 
and  Guarini's  Paftor  Fido.  In  thefe  the  names 
of  the  perfons  are  indeed  paftoral,  and  the  Syl 
van  Gods,  the  Dryads,  and  the  Satyrs,  appointed 
with  the  equipage  of  antiquity;  but  neither  the 
language,  ientiments,  paffions,  or  defigns,  like 
thofe  of  the  pretty  triflers  in  Virgil  and  Theo 
critus.  I  (hall  produce  an  example  out  of  each, 
which  are  commonly  taken  notice  of,  as  pat 
terns  of  the  Italian  way  of  thinking  in  paftoral. 
.  Sylvia  in  TanVs  poem  enters  adorned  with  a 
garland  of  flowers,  and  views  herfelf  in  a  foun 
tain  with  fuch  felf-ad miration,  that  (he  breaks 
out  into  a  fpeech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and 
tells  them,  *  She  doth  not  wear  them  to  adorn 
herfelf,  but  to  make  them  auVamed/  In  the 
Paftor  Fido,  a  mepherdefs  reafons  after  an  ab 
ftrufe  philofophical  manner  about  the  violence 
of  love,  and  expoftulates  with  the  gods,  '  for 
making  laws  fo  rigorous  to  reft  rain  us,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  us  invincible  defires/  Who- 

9  See  Guardian,  N°  325. 
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ever  can  bear  thefe,  may  be  affured  he  hath  no 
tafte  for  paftoral. 

When  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Italians,  it  would 

be  unpardonable  to  pafs  by  Sannazarius.     He 

hath  changed  the  fcene  in  this  kind  of  poetry 

from  woods  and  lawns,  to  the  barren  beach  and 

boundlefs    ocean:    introduces  fea-calves  in  the 

room  of  kids  and  lambs,  fea-mews  for  the  lark 

and  the  linnet,  and  prefents  his  miftrels  with 

oyfters  inftead  of  fruits  and  flowers.     How  good 

foever  his  ftyle  and  thoughts  may  be  ;  yet  who 

can  pardon  him  for  his  arbitrary  change  of  the 

fweet  manners  'and  pleaiing  obje6ts  of  the  coun 

try,  for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  uncomfort- 

s  ft   I  able  and  dreadful  ?  I  think  he  hath  few  or  no 

•  followers,  or,  if  any,  fuch  as  knew  little  of  his 

QV^A          beauties,  and  only  copied  his  faults,  and  fo  are 

.  loft  and  forgotten. 

vJ     The  French  are  fo  far  from  thinking  abftrufely, 

think  at  all.     It 


they  often  feem  not  to  . 

is  all  a  run  of  numbers,  common-place  defcrip- 
tions  of  woods,  floods,  groves,  loves,  &c.  Thofe 
who  write  the  moft  accurately  fall  into  the 
manner  of  their  country  ;  which  is  gallantry.  I 
cannot  better  illuftrate  what  I  would  fay  of  the 
French  than  by  the  drefs  in  which  they  make 
their  (hepherds  appear  in  their  paftoral  interludes 
upon  the  ftage,  as  I  find  it  defcribed  by  a  cele 
brated  author,  'The  fhepherds/  fays  he,  '  are 
all  embroidered,  and  acquit  themfelves  in  a  ball 
better  than  our  Englifh  dancing-mafters.  I  have 
feen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear  in  red  ftockings; 
and  Alpheus,  inftead  of  having  his  head  covered 
with  fedges  and  bull-rufhes,  making  love  in  a 
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fair  full-bottomed  periwig  and  a  plume  of  fea 
thers  ;  but  with  a  voice  fo  full  of  {hakes  and 
quivers,  that  I  fhould  have  thought  the  murmurs 
of  a  country  brook  the  much  more  agreeable 
mufivcp/ 

p  See  N°  15.  22,  23.  and  notes  ad  Jines.  This  paper, 
and  the  numbers  here  referred  to,  are  afcribed  to  Steele ; 
but  they  were  all  written,  it  is  laid,  by  Mr.  T.  Tickell ; 
though  no  decifive  authority  appears  to  fupport  this  aflign- 
nient,  which  feems  indeed  to  be  the  mod  unexceptionable, 
on  a  fuppofition  of  their  being  all  written  by  one  hand,  of 
which  the  reader  muft  judge  for  him felf.  It  has  allb  been 
fa.d,  with  equal  uncertainty,  that  N°  9.  attributed  likewife 
to  Steele,  was  the  competition  of  Mr.  H.  Martyn.  See 
N°  32.  JN°  40.  and  Sped.  N°  555. 


N°  29.     Tuefday,  April  14,  1713. 
BY  STEELE.* 

Ride  fi  fa  pis MART.  2  Epig.  xii.  i. 

If  you  have  tafte,  fhew  it  by  your  laugh. 

IN  order  to  look  into  any  perfon's  temper,  I 
generally  make  my  firft  obfervation  upon  his 
laugh,  whether  he  is  eafily  moved,  and  what  are 
the  paffages  which  throw  him  into  that  agree 
able  kind  of  convulfion.  People  are  never  fo 
much  unguarded,  as  when  they  are  pleafed : 
And  laughter  being  a  vitible  fymptom  of  fome 
inward  fatisfaction,  it  is  then,  if  ever,  we  may 
believe  the  face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
index  to  point  us  to  the  particularities  of  the 
mind  than  this,  which  is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  chief 

q  This  paper  is  much  in    Addifon's  manner,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  authority  to  afcribe  it  to  him. 
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diftin6lions  of  our  rationality.  For,  as  Milton 
fays, 

'• —  Smiles  from  reafon  flow,  to  brutes  deny'd, — 
And  are  of  love  the  food ' 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  under  this  head, 
that  the  laugh  of  men  of  wit  is  for  the  moft  part 
but  a  faint  conftrained  kind  of  half-laugh,  as 
fuch  perfons  are  never  without  fome  diffidence 
about  them ;  but  that  of  fools  is  the  moft  honeft, 
natural,  open  laugh  in  the  world. 

I  have  often  had  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea- 
tife  upon  this  faculty,  wherein  I  would  have 
laid  down  rules  for  the  better  regulation  of  it  at 
the  theatre.  I  would  have  criticifed  on  the 
laughs  now  in  vogue,  by  which  our  comic  writers 
might  the  better  know  how  to  tranfport  an 
audience  into  this  pleafing  affection.  I  had  fet 
apart  a  chapter  for  a  differtation  on  the  talents 
of  fome  of  our  modern  comedians;  and  as  it 
was  the  manner  of  Plutarch  ta  draw  comparifons 
of  his  heroes  and  orators,  to  fet  their  actions  and 
eloquence  in  a  fairer  light ;  fo  I  would  have 
made  the  parallel  of  Pinkethman,  Norris,  and 
Bullock';  and  fo  far  fhown  their  different  me 
thods  of  raifing  mirth,  that  any  one  mould  be 
able  to  diftinguifli  whether  the  jeft  was  the 
poet's,  or  the  actor's. 

As  the  play-houfe  affords  us  the  moft  occa- 
fions  of  obferving  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  face, 
it  may  be  ufeful  (for  the  direction  of  thofe  who 

r  Three  comic  actors  in  vogue  at  the  time  when  this 
paper  was  written. 
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would  be  critics  this  way)  to  remark,  that  the 
virgin  ladies  ufually  difpofe  themfelves  in  the 
front  of  the  boxes,  the  young  married  women 
compofe  the  fecond  row,  while  the  rear  is  gene 
rally  made  up  of  mothers  of  long  (landing,  unde- 
figning  maids,  and  contented  widows.  Who 
ever  will  caft  his  eye  upon  them  under  this  view, 
during  the  reprefentation  of  a  play,  will  find  me 
fo  far  in  the  right,  that  a  double  entendre  ftrikes 
the  firft  row  into  an  affe&ed  gravity,  or  carelefs 
indolence,  the  fecond  will  venture  at  a  fmile, 
but  the  third  take  the  conceit  entirely,  and 
exprefs  their  mirth  in  a  downright  laugh. 

When  I  defcend  to  particulars,  I  find  the  re- 
ferved  prude  will  relapfe  into  a  fmile  at  the  ex 
travagant  freedoms  of  the  coquette;  the  coquette 
in  her  turn  laughs  at  the  ftarchnefs  and  aukward 
affectation  of  the  prude ;  the  man  of  letters  is 
tickled  with  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  the 
fop ;  and  the  fop  confefles  his  ridicule  at  the 
unpolitenefs  of  the  pedant. 

I  fancy  we  may  range  the  feveral  kiads  of 
laughers  under  the  following  heads ; 

The  DirnplerSp 
The  Smilers. 
The  Laughers. 
The  Grinners. 
The  Horfe-Jaughers, 

The  dimple  is  praflifed  to  give  a  grace  to  the 
features,  and  is  frequently  made  a  bait  to  en 
tangle  a  gazing  lover  ;  this  was  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Chian  laugh. 

The  fmile  is  for  the  moft  part  confined  to  the 
M  3 
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fair  fex,  and  their  male  retinue.  It  expreffes  our 
fatisfafction  in  a  filent  fort  of  approbation,  doth 
not  too  much  diforder  the  features,  and  is  prao 
tifed  by  lovers  of  the  moft  delicate  addrefs.  This 
tender  motion  of  the  phyfiognomy  the  ancients 
called  the  Ionic  laugh. 

The  laugh  among  us  is  the  common  rifus  of 
the  ancients. 

The  grin,  by  writers  of  antiquity  is  called  the 
Syncrufian  ;  and  was  then,  as  it  is  at  this  time, 
made  ufe  of  to  difplay  a  beautiful  let  of  teeth. 

The  horfe-laugh,  or  the  Sardonic,  is  made 
ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs  in  all  kinds  of  difputa- 
tion.  The  proficients  in  this  ..kind,  by  a  well- 
timed  laugh,  will  baffle  the  moft  folid  argument. 
This  upon  all  occafions  fupplies  the  want  of  rea- 
fon,  is  always  received  with  great  applaufe  in 
coflee-houfe  difputes ;  and  that  fide  the  laugh 
joins  with,  is  generally  obferved  to  gain  the 
better  of  his  antagonift. 

The  prude  hath  a  wronderful  efteem  for  the 
Chian  laugh  or  dimple ;  ihe  looks  upon  all  the 
other  kinds  of  laughter  as  excefles  of  levity;  and 
is  never  feen  upon  the  moft  extravagant  jefts  to 
diforder  her  countenance  with  the  ruffle  of  a 
fmile.  Her  lips  are  compofed  with  a  primnefs 
peculiar  to  her  chara6ter,  all  her  modefty  feems 
collected  into  her  face,  and  (he  but  very  rarely 
takes  the  freedom  to  fink  her  cheek  into  a 
dimple. 

The  young  widow  is  only  a  Chian  for  a  time; 

her  fmiles  are  confined  by  decorum,   and  me  is 

obliged  to  make  her  face  fympathize  with  her 

habit:   me  looks  demure   by  art,   and   by  the 
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ftrifteft  rules  of  decency  is  never  allowed  the 
fmile  till  the  firft  offer  or  advance  towards  her 
is  over. 

The  effeminate  fop,  who  by  the  long  exercife 
of  his  countenance  at  the  glafs,  hath  reduced  it 
to  an  exa6l  difcipline,  may  claim  a  place  in  this 
clan.  You  fee  him  upon  any  occafion,  to  give 
fpirit  to  his  difcourfe,  admire  his  own  eloquence 
by  a  dimple. 

The  Ionics  are  thofe  ladies  that  take  a  greater 
liberty  with  their  features ;  yet  even  thefe  may 
be  faid  to  fmother  a  laugh,  as  the  former  to 
ftifle  a  fmile. 

The  beau  is  an  Ionic  out  of  complaifance,  and 
practifes  the  fmile  the  better  to  fympathize  with 
the  fair.  He  will  Sometimes  join  in  a  laugh  to 
humour  the  fpleen  of  a  lady,  or  applaud  a  piece 
of  wit  of  his  own,  but  always  takes  care  to  con 
fine  his  mouth  within  the  rules  of  good-breed 
ing  ;  he  takes  the  laugh  from  the  ladies,  but 
is  never  guilty  of  fo  great  an  indecorum  as  to 
begin  it. 

The  Ionic  laugh  is  of  univerfal  ufe  to  men  of 
power  at  their  levees ;  and  is  efteemed  by  judi 
cious  place-hunters  a  more  particular  mark  of 
diftinfition  than  the  whifper.  A  young  gentle 
man  of  my  acquaintance  valued  himfelf  upon  his 
fuccefs,  having  obtained  this  favour  after  the 
attendance  of  three  months  only. 

A  judicious  author  fome  years  fince  publifhed 
a  collection  of  fonnets,  which  he  very  fuccefs- 
fully  called  Laugh  and  be  fat ;  or,  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy :  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the 
facetious  title  of  thefe  volumes,  and  muft  cen- 
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fure  the  world  of  ingratitude,  while  they  are  fo 
negligent  in  rewarding  the  jocofe  labours  of  my 
friend  Mr.  D'Urfey',  who  was  fo  large  a  contri 
butor  to  this  treatife,  and  to  whole  humorous 
produ6tion  fo  many  rural  fquires  in  the  remoteft 
parts  of  this  ifland  are  obliged  for  the  dignity  and 
ftate  which  corpulency  gives  them.  The  ftory 
of  the  fick  man's  breaking  an  impofthume  by  a 
fudden  fit  of  laughter,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  recital.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  above  pills 
would  be  extremely  proper  to  be  taken  with  ailes 
milk,  and  mightily  contribute  towards  the  renew 
ing  and  reltoring  decayed  lungs.  Democritus  is 
generally  reprefented  to  us  as  a  man  of  the  largeft 
fize,  which  we  may  attribute  to  his  frequent  ex- 
ercife  of  his  rifible  faculty.  I  remember  Juvenal 
fays  of  him, 

f  Perpctuo  rifu  pulmonem  agitarefolcbat? — Sat.  x,  33. 

#  He  ihook  his  sides  with  a  perpetual  laugh/ 

That  fort  of  man  whom  a  late  writer  has  call 
ed  the  Butt  is  a  great  promoter  of  this  healthful 
agitation,  and  is  generally  ftocked  with  fo  much 
good-humour,  as  to  ftrike  in  with  the  gaiety  of 
eonverfation,  though  fome  innocent  blunder  of 
his  own  be  the  fubje6l  of  the  raillery. 

I  (hall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under 
the  denomination  of  Grinners;  when  a  young 
blooming  wench  touches  their  fancy,  by  an  en^ 
deavour  to  recall  youth  into  their  cheeks,  they 
immediately  overftrain  their  mufcular  features, 

*  See  Guard.  N°  67.    Tat.  N°  i.  NMi.  N°  43,  and 
aotesf 
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and  (hrivel  their  countenance  into  this  frightful 
merriment. 

The  wag  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  by  the  fame 
artifice  labours  to  fupport  his  impotence  of  wit ; 
but  he  very  frequently  calls  in  the  horfe-laugh 
to  his  affiftance. 

There  are  another  kind  of  grinners,  which  the 
ancients  call  Megarics  ;  and  ibme  moderns  have, 
not  injudicioufly,  given  them  the  name  of  the 
Sneerers.  Thefe  always  indulge  their  merit  at 
the  expence  of  their  friends,  and  all  their  ridicule 
confifts  in  unfeafonable  ill-nature.  I  could  wifti 
thefe  laughers  would  confider,  that  let  them  do 
what  they  can,  there  is  no  laughing  away  their 
own  follies  by  laughing  at  other  people's. 

The  mirth  of  the  tea-table  is  for  the  moft 
part  Megaric  ;  and  in  vifits  the  ladies  themfelves 
very  feldom  fcruple  the  facrificing  a  friendfhip 
to  a  laugh  of  this  denomination. 

The  coquette  hath  a  great  deal  of  the  Mega 
ric  in  her;  but,  in  fhort,  (he  is  a  proficient  in 
laughter,  and  can  run  through  the  whole  exer- 
cife  of  the  features ;  (lie  fubdues  the  formal  lover 
with  the  dimple,  accofts  the  fop  with  a  fmile, 
joins  with  the  wit  in  the  downright  laugh  ;  to 
vary  the  air  of  her  countenance  frequently  raillies 
\\rith  the  grin ;  and  when  (he  has  ridiculed  her 
lover  quite  out  of  his  understanding,  to  com 
plete  his  misfortunes,  ftrikes  him  dumb  with  the 
horfe-laugh. 

The  horfe-laugh  is  a  diftinguhhing  chara&erif- 
tic  of  the  rural  hoyden,  and  it  is  obferved  to  be 
the  laft  fymptom  of  rufticity  that  forfakes  her 
under  the  difcipline  of  the  boarding-fchool. 
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Punfters,  I  find,  very  much  contribute  to 
wards  the  Sardonic,  and  the  extremes  of  either 
wit  or  folly  feldom  fail  of  raifing  this  noify  kind 
of  applaufe.  As  the  ancient  phyficians  held  the 
Sardonic  laugh  very  beneficial  to  the  lungs ;  I 
fhould,  methinks,  advife  all  my  countrymen  of 
confumptive  and  hefilical  conftitutionsto  affoeiate 
with  the  moft  facetious  punfters  of  the  age.  Per- 
fms  hath  very  elegantly  defcribed  a  Sardonic 
laughter  in  the  following  line, 

<  Ingeminat  tremulos  nafo  crifpante  cachinnosS 

Sat.  iii.  87, 

<  Redoubled  peals  of  trembling  laughter  burii, 
Convulsing  every  feature  of  the  face.' 

Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  fudden  joy  that 
ftrikes  upon  the  mind,  which  being  too  volatile 
and  ftrong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the  voice. 
The  poets  make  ufe  of  this  metaphor  when  they 
would  defcribe  nature  in  her  richeft  drefs,  for 
beauty  is  never  fo  lovely  as  when  adorned  with 
the  fmile,  and  converfation  never  fits  eafier  upon 
us,  than  when  we  now  and  then  difcharge  our- 
felves  in  a  fymphony  of  laughter,  which  may  not 
improperly  be  called,  The  Chorus  of  Converfa 
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N°  30.     Wednefday,  April  15,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Redeunt  Saturnia  Regna.       VIRG.  Eel.  iv.  6. 

— —  Saturnian  times 
Roll  round  againi  DRY  DEN. 

,  yu&  711  iw  £  &m  I   :,.  •  >  "  •;••/•'    '.<::  • 

THE  Italians  and  French  being  difpatched,  I 
come  now  to  the  Englim,  whom  I  ihall  treat 
with  fuch  meeknefs  as  becomes  a  good  patriot ; 
and  ihall  fo  far  recommend  this  our  ifland  as  a 
proper  fcene  for  paftoral,  under  certain  regula 
tions,  as  will  fatisfy  the  courteous  reader  that  I  am 
in  the  landed  -intereft. 

I  muft  in  the  firft  place  obferve,  that  our  coun 
trymen  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
and  think  fo  modettly  of  themfelves,  that  the  ge 
nerality  of  paftoral-writers  have  either  ftolen  all 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  fo  fervilely  imi 
tated  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  as  makes  them 
very  ridiculous.  In  looking  over  fome  Englifh 
paftorals  a  few  days  ago,  I  perufed  at  leaft  fifty 
lean  flocks,  and  reckoned  up  an  hundred  left* 
handed  ravens,  belides  blafted  oaks,  withering 
meadows,  and  weeping  deities.  Indeed  moft  of 
the  occafional  paftorals  we  have,  are  built  upon 
one  and  the  fame  plan.  A  mepherd  afks  his  fel 
low,  '  Why  he  is  fo  pale  ?  if  his  favourite  flieep 
hath  ftrayed  ?  if  his  pipe  be  broken  ?  or  Phyllis 
unkind?'  He  anfwers,  '  None  of  thefe  misfor 
tunes  have  befallen  him,  but  one  much  greater, 
for  Damon  (or  fometimes  the  god  Pan)  is  dead/ 
This  immediately  caufes  the  other  to  make  com- 
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plaints,  and  call  upon  the  lofty  pines  and  filver 
ftreams  to  join  in  the  lamentation.  While  he 
goes  on,  his  friend  interrupts  him,  and  tells  him 
that  Damon  lives,  and  ftiews  him  a  track  of  light 
in  the  fkies  to  confirm  it ;  then  invites  him  to 
chefnuts  and  cheefe.  Upon  thisfcheme  moft  of 
the  noble  families  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
comforted ;  nor  can  I  meet  with  any  right  ho 
nourable  fhepherd  that  doth  not  die  and  live 
again,  after  the  manner  of  the  aforelaid  Damon. 
Having  already  informed  my  reader  wherein 
the  knowledge  of  antiquity  may  be  ferviceable,  I 
mall  now  dire6t  him  where  he  may  lawfully  de 
viate  from  the  ancients.  There  are  fome  things 
of  an  eftabliihed  nature  in  paftoral,  which  are 
effential  to  it,  fuch  as  a  country  fcene,  innocence, 
fimplicity.  Others  there  are  of  a  changeable 
kind,  fuch  as  habits,  cuftoms,  and  the  like.  The 
difference  of  the  climate  is  alfo  to  be  coniidered, 
for  what  is  proper  in  Arcadia,  or  even  in  Italy, 
might  be  very  abfurd  in  a  colder  country.  By 
the  fame  rule  the  difference  of  the  foil,  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  is  to  be  obferved.  And  in  fo  fine  a 
country  as  Britain,  what  occafion  is  there  for  that 
profufion  of  hyacinths  and  Paeftan  rofes,  and  that 
cornucopia  of  foreign  fruits  which  the  Britifti 
ftiepherds  never  heard  of?  How  much  more  pleaf-? 
ing  is  the  following  fcene  to  an  Englifli  reader ! 

*  This  place  may  feem  for  ihepherds'  leifure  made, 

So  lovingly  thefe  elms  unite  their  fliade. 

Th'  ambitious  woodbine,  how  it  climbs  to  breathe 

Its  balmy  fweets  around  on  all  beneath  ! 

The  ground  with  grafs  of  chearful  green  befpread, 

Thro'  which  the  fpringing  flow'r  up-rears  its  head  ! 
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Lo  here  the  king-cup  of  a  golden  hue 
Medley'd  with  daisies  white,  and  endive  blue  ! 
Hark,  how  the  gaudy  goldfinch  and  the  thrufh, 
With  tuneful  warblings  fill  that  bramble-buih  ! 
In  pleasing  concert  all  the  birds  combine, 
And  tempt  us  in  the  various  fong  to  join1.' 

The  theology  of  the  ancient  paftoral  is  fo  very 

fretty,  that  it  were  pity  entirely  to  change  it;  but 
think  that  part  only  is  to  be  retained  which  is 
univerfally  known,  and  the  reft  to  be  made  up 
out  of  our  ownruftical  fuperftition  of  hobthrufhes, 
fairies,  goblins,  and  witches.  The  fairies  are  ca 
pable  of  being  made  very  entertaining  perfons,  as 
they  are  defcribed  by  feveral  of  our  poets ;  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  Pope  : 

'  About  this  fpring  (if  ancient  fame  fay  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moon-light  fports  purfue, 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
In  circling  dances  gambol'd  on  the  green, 
While  tuneful  fprings  a  merry  concert  made, 
And  airy  music  warbled  through  the  ihade.' 

What  hath  been  faid  upon  the  difference  of 
climate,  foil,  and  theology,  reaches  the  proverbial 
fayings,  drefs,  cuftoms  and  fports  of  fhepherds. 
The  following  examples  of  our  paftoral  fports  are 
extremely  beautiful : 

Whilome  did  I,  tall  as  this  poplar  fair, 
Up-raife  my  heedlefs  head,  devoid  of  care, 
'Mong  ruftic  routs  the  chief  for  wanton  game  ; 
Nor  could  they  merry  make  till  Lobbin  came. 
Who  better  feen  than  I  in  fhepherds  arts, 
To  pleafe  the  lads,  and  win  the  lasses  hearts  ? 

*  Philips's  Fourth  Paftoral,  ab  initio. 
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How  deftly  to  mine  oaten  reed,  fo  fweet, 
Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  fhift  their  feet  ? 
And  weary'd  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  yearn 
Some  well  devifed  tale  from  me  to  learn  ? 
For  many  fongs  and  tales  of  mirth  had  I, 
To  chace  the  lingering  fun  a- down  the  sky. 

• O  now  !  if  ever,  bring 

The  laurel  green,  the  fmelling  eglantine, 
And  tender  branches  from  the  mantling  vine, 
The  dewy  cowslip  that  in  meadow  grows, 
The  fountain  violet, -and  garden  role  : 
Your  hamlet  ftraw,  and  every  public  way, 
And  confecrate  to  mirth  Albino's  day. 
Myfelf  will  lavifh  ail  my  little  ftore  : 
And  deal  about  the  goblet  flowing  o'er : 
Old  Moulin  there  ihall  harp,  your  Mico  sing, 
And  cuddy  dance  the  round  arnidit  the  ring, 
And  Hobbinol  his  antic  gambols  play  V 

The  reafon  why  fuch  changes  from  the  an 
cients  fhould  be  introduced  is  very  obvious ; 
namely,  that  poetry  being  imitation,  and  that 
imitation  being  the  beft  which  deceives  the  moft 
eaiily,  it  follows  that  we  rnuft  take  up  the  cuf- 
toms  which  are  moft  familiar  or  univerfally 
known,  fince  no  man  can  be  deceived  or  delight 
ed  with  the  imitation  of  what  he  is  ignorant  of. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  obferved  that  theft  rules  are 
drawn  from  what  our  countrymen  Spencer  and 
Philips  have  performed  in  this  way.  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  fay  any  more  of  them,  than  that  both 
have  copied  and  improved  the  beauties  of  the  an 
cients*  whofe  manner  of  thinking  I  would  above 

«  Philips'*  Firft  Paftoral,  1.  31,  &c.  Third  Part,  1.  106,  &c. 
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all  things  recommend.  As  far  as  our  language 
would  allow  them,  they  have  formed  a  paftoral 
ftyle  according  to  the  Doric  of  Theocritus,  in 
which  I  dare  not  fay  they  have  excelled  Virgil ! 
but  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  honour  of  our  lan 
guage,  to  fuppofe  it  more  capable  of  that  pretty 
rufticity  than  the  Latin.  To  their  works  I  refer 
my  reader  to  make  obfervations  upon  the  paftoral 
ftyle :  where  he  will  fooner  find  that  fecret  than 
from  a  folio  of  criticifmsx. 

*  Probably  by  Mr.  T.  Tickell,  with  fome  flight  affiftance 
from  Addifon,  who  about  this  time  was  giving  the  laft  poli- 
ture  to  his  Cato.  See  N°  15.  22.  23.  28.  33.  and  40.  and 
notes. 

,,*  This  day  is  publifhed  the  life  and  character  of  M.  P. 
Cato,  collected  from  Plutarch  in  the  Greek,  and  from  Lucan, 

illuft,  Floras,  and  other  authors,in  the  Latin  tongue.  Pr.  6d. 

N.  B.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1713,  the  Tragedy  of  Cato 
was  a&ed  for  the  firft  time.  The  prologue  and  epilogue 
written  by  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Pope.  Guard,  in  folio. 
N°  29.  and  N°  30. 


N°  31.     Thurfday,  April  16,  1713. 
By  MR.  E.  BUDGELL. 

Mi 

Fortem  pofce  animum—  Juv.  Sat.  x. 

A{k  of  the  gods  content  and  ftrength  of  mind. 

MY  lady  Lizard  is  never  better  pleafed  than 
when  me  fees  her  children  about  her  engaged  in 
my  profitable  difcourfe.  I  found  hW  laft  night 
fitting  in  the  midft  of  her  daughters,  and  form 
ing  a  very  beautiful  femi-circle  about  the  fire.  I 
immediately  took  my  place  in  an  elbow  chair, 
which  is  always  left  empty  for  me  in  one  corner. 
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Our  converfation  fell  infeniibly  upon  the  fub- 
je6l  of  happinefs,  in  which  every  one  of  the  young 
ladies  gave  her  opinion,  with  that  freedom  and 
unconcernednefs  which  they  always  ufe  when 
they  are  in  company  only  with  their  mother  and 
myfelf. 

Mrs.  Jane  declared,  that  (he  thought  it  the 
greateft  happinefs  to  be  married  to  a  man  of  me 
rit,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  well-regulated 
family.  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that,  in  her 
character  of  a  man  of  merit,  flie  gave  us  a  lively 
defcription  of  Tom  Worthy,  who  has  long  made 
his  addrefs  to  her.  The  lifters  did  not  difcover 
this  at  firft,  'till  me  began  to  run  down  fortune 
in  a  lover,  and,  among  the  accomplimments  of  a 
man  of  merit,  unluckily  mentioned  white  teeth 
and  black  eyes. 

Mrs.  Annabella,  after  having  rallied  her  fifter 
upon  her  man  of  merit,  talked  much  of  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  affluence  of  fortune,  and  eaiinefs 
of  temper,  in  one  whom  fhe  mould  pitch  upon 
for  a  hufband.  In  fhort,  though  the  baggage 
would  not  fpeak  out,  I  found  the  fum  of  her 
\viflies  was  a  rich  fool,  or  a  man  fo  turned  to  her 
purpofes,  that  me  might  enjoy  his  fortune,  and 
infult  his  underftanding. 

The  romantic  Cornelia  was  for  living  in  a 
wood  among  choirs  of  birds,  with  zephyrs,  echos, 
and  rivulets,  to  make  up  the  concert :  me  would 
not  feem  to  include  a  huflband  in  her  fcheme, 
but  at  the  fame  time  talked  fo  paffionately  of 
cooing  turtles,  mofly  banks,  and  beds  of  violets, 
that  one  might  eafily  perceive  (he  was  not  with 
out  thoughts  of  a  companion  in  her  folitudes. 
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Mifs  Betty  placed  herfummum  bonum  in  equn 
pages,  affemblies,  balls,  and  birth-nights,  talked 
in  raptures  of  fir  Edward  Shallow's  gilt  coach, 
and  my  lady  Tattle's  roonij  in  which  fhe  faw 
company ;  nor  would  me  have  eaiily  given  over* 
had  (he  not  obferved  that  her  mother  appeared 
more  ferious  than  ordinary,  and  by  her  looks 
(hewed  that  me  did  not  approve  fuch  a  redun-* 
dance  of  vanity  and  impertinence. 

My  favourite,  the  Sparkler,  with  an  air  of  in 
nocence  and  modefty,  which  is  peculiar  to  her* 
faid  that  (he  never  expe6led  fuch  a  thing  as  hap- 
pinefs,  and  that  me  thought  the  moft  any  one 
could  do  was  to  keep  themfelves  from  being  un- 
ealy;  for,  as  Mr.  Ironfide  has  often  told  us.  fays 
fhe,  we  mould  endeavour  to  be  eafy  here,  and 
happy  hereafter :  at  the  fame  time  me  begged 
me  to  acquaint  them  by  what  rules  this  eafe  of 
mind,  or  if  1  would  pleafe  to  call  it  happinefs, 
is  beft  attained* 

My  lady  Lizard  joined  in  the  fame  requeft 
»with  her  youngeft  daughter,  adding,  with  a  fe^- 
rious  look,  The  thing  feemed  to  her  of  fo  great 
confequence,  that  fhe  hoped  I  would  for  once 
forget  they  were  all  women,  and  give  my  real 
thoughts  of  it  with  the  fame  juftnefs  I  would 
ufe  among  a  company  of  my  own  fex.  I  com 
plied  with  her  deiire,  and  communicated  my 
fentiments  to  them  on  this  fubje<5t,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  pretty  much  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

As  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  every  one 
to  deiire  to  be  happy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  wifeft  men  in  all  ages  have  fpent  fa 

VOL.  I,  N 
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much  time  to  difcover  what  happinefs  is,  and 
wherein  it  chiefly  confifts.  An  eminent  writer, 
named  Varro,  reckons  up  no  lefs  than  two  hun 
dred  eighty-eight  different  opinions  upon  this 
fubjecl;;  and  another,  called  Lucian,  after  having 
given  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the  notions  of  feveral 
philofophers,  endeavours  to  {hew  the  abfurdity 
of  all  of  them,  without  eftablifliing  any  thing 
of  his  own. 

That  which  feems  to  have  made  fo  many  err 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  refolution  they  took  to  fix 
man's  happinefs  to  one  determined  point;  whic 
I  conceive  cannot  be  made  up  but  by  the  con 
currence  of  feveral  particulars. 

I  ihall  readily  allow  Virtue  the  firft  place,  as 
{he  is  the  mother  of  Content.     It  is  this  whic 
calms  our  thoughts,  and  makes  us  furvey  our 
felves  with   eafe  and  pleafure.     Naked  virtue 
however,  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  make  a  ma 
happy.     It  rnuft  be  accompanied  with  at  lea 
a  moderate  provifion  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life 
and  not  ruffled  and  difturbed  by  bodily  pains 
A  fit  of  the  ftone  was  {harp  enough  to  make 
ftoick  cry  out,  '  that  Zeno,   his  mafter,  taugh 
him  falfe,  when  he  told  him  that  pain  was  n 
evil/ 

But,  befides  this,  virtue  is"  fo  far  from  bein 
alone  fufficient  to  make  a  man  happy,  that  th 
excefs  of  it  in  fome  particulars,  joined  to  a  fo 
and  feminine  temper,    may  often  give   us   th 
deepeft  wounds,  and  chiefly  contribute  to  rende 
us  uneafy.     I  might  inftance  in  pity,  love,  an 
friendlhip.     In  the  two  laft  paffions  it  often  hap 
pens,  that  we  fo  entirely  give  up  our  hearts,  as 
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to  make  our  happinefs  wholly  depend  upon 
another  perfon ;  a  truft  for  which  no  human 
creature,  however  excellent,  can  poffibly  give 
us  a  fufficient  fecurity. 

The  man  therefore  who  would  be  truly  hap 
py,  muft,  befides  an  habitual  virtue,  attain  to 
fuch  a  '  ftrength  of  mind/  as  to  confine  his  hap 
pinefs  within  himfelf,  and  keep  it  from  being 
dependent  upon  others.     A  man  of  this  make 
will  perform  all  thofe  good-natured  offices  that 
could  have  been  expe6led  from  the  moft  bleeding 
pity,  without  being  fo  far  affected  at  the  com 
mon  misfortunes  of  human  life,  as  to  difturb  his 
own   repofe.     His  actions  of  this  kind   are   fo 
much  more  meritorious  than  another's,  as  they 
flow  purely  from  a   principle  of  virtue,  and   a 
fenfe  of  his  duty;  whereas  a  man  of  a  fofter  tem 
per,  even  while  he  is  affifting  another,  may  in 
forne  meafure  be  faid  to  be  relieving  himfelf. 

A  man  endowed  with  that  ftrength  of  mind 

I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  tho'  he  leaves  it  to  his 

*  friend  or  miftrefs  to  make  him  ftill  more  happy, 

does  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  either  to  make 

him  miferable. 

From  what  has  been  already  faid  it  will  alfo 
appear  that  nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to 
place  our  happinefs  in  the  applaufe  of  others, 
frnce  by  this  means  we  make  it  wholly  indepen 
dent  of  ourfelves.  People  of  this  humour,  who 
place  their  chief  felicity  in  reputation  and  ap 
plaufe,  are  alfo  extremely  fubjecl  to  envy,  the 
moft  painful  as  well  as  the  moft  abfurd  of  all 
paffions. 

The  fureft  means  to  attain  that  ftrength  of 
N  2 
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mind,  and  independent  ftate  of  happinefs  I  am 
here  recommending,  is  a  virtuous  mind  fuffi- 
ciently  furniftied  with  ideas  to  fupport  folitude 
and  keep  up  an  agreeable  converfation  with  it- 
felf.  Learning  is  a  very  great  help  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  it  lays  up  an  infinite  number  of  notions 
in  the  memory,  ready  to  be  drawn  out,  and  fet 
in  order  upon  any  occafion.  The  mind  often 
takes  the  fame  pleafure  in  looking  over  thefe 
her  treafures,  in  augmenting  and  difpofmg  them 
into  proper  forms,  as  a  prince  does  in  a  review 
of  his  army. 

At  the  fame  time  I  muft  own,  that  as  a  mind 
thus  furniftied  feels  a  fecret  pleafure  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  its  own  perfection,  and  is  delighted 
with  fuch  occafions  as  call  upon  it  to  try  its 
force,  a  living  imagination  ftiall  produce  a  plea 
fure  very  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  perfons 
of  much  weaker  heads.  As  the  firft  therefore 
may  not  be  improperly  called  4  the  heaven  of  a 
wife  man/  the  latter  is  extremely  well  repre* 
fented  by  our  vulgar  expreffion,  which  terms  it 
6  a  fool's  paradife.'  There  is,  however,  this  differ 
ence  between  them,  that  as  the  firft  naturally 
produces  that  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  mind  I 
have  been  all  along  defcribing  as  fo  effential  to 
render  a  man  happy,  the  latter  is  ruffled  and 
difcompofed  by  every  accident,  and  loft  under 
the  moft  common  misfortune. 

It  is  this  ftrength  of  mind  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  the  changes  of  fortune,  that  arifes 
at  the  fight  of  dangers,  and  could  make  Alexan 
der  (in  that  paflage  of  his  life  fo  much  admired 
by  the  prince  of  Conde),  when  his  army  muti- 
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nied,  bid  his  foldiers  return  to  Macedon,  and 
tell  their  countrymen  that  they  had  left  their 
king  conquering  the  world ;  fince  for  his  part 
he  could  not  doubt  of  raifing  an  army  wherever 
he  appeared.  It  is  this  that  chiefly  exerts  itfelf 
when  a  man  is  moft  oppreffed,  and  gives  him 
always  in  proportion  to  whatever  malice  or 
injuftice  would  deprive  him  of.  It  is  this,  in 
(hort,  that  makes  the  virtuous  man  infenfibly 
fet  a  value  upon  himfelf,  and  throws  a  varniih 
over  his  words  and  actions,  that  will  at  leaft 
command  efteem,  and  give  him  a  greater  afcen^- 
dant  over  others,  than  all  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune. 


N°  32.    Friday,  April  17,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

— r  Ipfe  volenSyfacilifquefequetur, 

Si  tefata  vacant :  aliter  non  vinous  ullis 

Vincas -  VIRG.  JEu.  vi.  146. 

The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
Following  with  eafe,  if,  favour'd  by  thy  fate, 
Thou  art  foredoom'd  to  view  the  Stygian  ilate ; 
If  not  no  labour  can  the  tree  conftrain  : 
And  flrength  of  itubborn  ,arms  and  flee)  .re  vain. 

J)RYDEN. 

HAVING  delivered  my  thoughts  upon  paftoral 
poetry,  after  a  didactic  manner,  in  fome  forego 
ing  papers,  wherein  I  have  taken  fuch  hints 
from  the  critics  as  I  thought  rational,  and  de 
parted  from  them  according  to  the  beft  of  my 
judgment,  and  fubftituted  others  in  their  plac$ 

N  3 
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I  fhall  clofe  the  whole  with  the  following  fable 
or  allegory. 

In  ancient  times  there  dwelt  in  a  pleafant 
vale  of  Arcadia  a  man  of  very  ample  poffefiions, 
named  Menalcas;  who,  deriving  his  pedigree 
from  the  god  Pan  kept  very  ftrictly  up  to  the 
rules  of  the  paftoral  life  as  it  was  in  the  golden 
age.  He  had  a  daughter,  his  only  child,  called 
Amaryllis.  She  was  a  virgin  of  a  moft  inchant- 
ing  beauty,  of  a  moft  eafy  and  unaffected  air;  but 
having  been  bred  up  wholly  in  the  country,  was 
bafhful  to  the  laft  degree.  She  had  a  voice  that 
was  exceeding  fweet,  yet  had  a  rufticity  in  its 
tone,  which  however  to  moft  who  heard  her 
feemed  an  additional  charm.  Though  in  her 
converfation  in  general  me  was  very  engaging, 
yet  to  her  lovers,  who  were  numerous,  ihe  was 
fo  coy,  that  many  left  her  in  difguft  after  a  te 
dious  courtlhip,  and  matched  themfelves  where 
they  were  better  received.  For  Menalcas  had  not 
only  refolved  to  take  a  fon-in-law,  who  fhould 
inviolably  maintain  the  cuftoms  of  his  family ; 
but  had  received  one  evening  as  he  walked  in  the 
fields,  a  pipe  of  an  antique  form  from  a  Faun, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  from  Oberon  the  fairy,  with  a 
particular  charge  not  to  beftow  his  daughter  upon 
any  one  who  could  not  play  the  fame  tune  upon 
it  as  at  that  time  he  entertained  him  with. 

When  the  time  that  he  had  defigned  to  give 
her  in  marriage  was  near  at  hand,  he  published 
a  decree,  whereby  he  invited  the  neighbouring 
youths  to  make  trial  of  his  mufical  inftrument, 
with  promife  that  the  vifitor  mould  poffefs  his 
daughter  on  condition  chat  the  vanquifhed  fhoulc} 
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fubmit  to  what  punifhment-he  thought  fit  to  in- 
fli6t.  Thofe  who  were  not  yet  difcouraged,  and 
had  high  conceits  of  their  own  worth,  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day?  in  a  drefs  and  equipage 
fuitable  to  their  refpeftive  fancies. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  flowery  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  ftream  murmured  in  many 
irregular  meanders.  The  fhepherds  made  a  fpa- 
cious  ring  for  the  contending  lovers :  and  in  one 
part  of  it  there  fat  upon  a  little  throne  of  turf, 
under  an  arch  of  eglantine  and  woodbines,  the 
father  of  the  maid,  and  at  his  right  hand  the 
damfel  crowned  with  rofes  and  lilies.  She  wore 
a  flying  robe  of  a  flight  green  fluff;  fhe  had 
her  ftieep-hook  in  one  hand,  and  the  fatal  pipe 
in  the  other. 

The  firft  who  approached  her  was  a  youth  of 
a  graceful  prefence  and  courtly  air,  but  dreft  in  a 
richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  feen  in  Arcadia. 
He  wore  a  crimfon  veft,  cut  indeed  after  the 
fhepherd's  fafhion,  but  fo  enriched  with  embroi 
dery,  and  fparkling  with  jewels,  that  the  eyes  of 
the  fpefilators  were  diverted  from  confidering 
the  mode  of  the  garment  by  the  dazzling  of  the 
ornaments.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  plume 
of  feathers,  and  his  ftieep-hook  glittered  with 
gold  and  enamel.  He  accofted  the  damfel  after 
a  very  gallant  manner,  and  told  her7,  6  Madam, 
you  need  not  to  confult  your  glafs  to  adorn  your- 
felf  to-day ;  you  may  fee  the  greatnefs  of  your 
beauty  in  the  number  of  your  conquefts/  She, 
having  never  heard  any  compliment  fo  polite, 

y  See  Fontenelle. 
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eould  give  him  no  anfwer,  but  prefented  the 
pipe.  He  applied  it  to  \Jiis  lips,  and  began  a 
tune  which  he  fet  off  with  fo  many  graces  and 
quavers,  that  the  fhepherds  and  fhepherdefTes 
(who  had  paired  themfelves  in  order  to  dance) 
could  not  follow  it;  as  indeed  it  required  great 
fkill  and  regularity  of  fteps,  which  they  had 
never  been  bred  to.  Menalcas  ordered  him  to 
be  ftripped  of  his  coftly  robes,  and  to  be  clad  iu 
a  ruffet  weed,  and  confined  him  to  tend  the  flocks 
in  the  vallies  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

The  fecond  that  appeared  was  in  a  very  dif 
ferent  garb.  He  was  cloathed  in  a  garment  of 
rough  goatfkinsv  his  hair  was  matted,  his  beard 
neglecled;  in  his  perfon  uncouth,  and  aukward 
in  his  gait.  He  came  up  fleering  to  the  nymph, 
and  told  her2  *  he  had  hugged  his  lambs,  and 
killed  his  young  kids,  but  he  hoped  to  kifs  one 
that  was  fweeter/  The  fair  one  bluftied  with 
modefty  and  anger,  and  prayed  fecretly  againft 
him  as  fhe  gave  him  the  pipe.  He  matched  it 
from  her,  but  with  fome  difficulty  made  it  found; 
which  was  in  fuch  harfh  and  jarring  notes,  that 
the  fhepherds  cried  one  and  all,  that  he  under- 
ftood  no  mulic.  He  was  immediately  ordered 
to  the  moft  craggy  parts  of  Arcadia,  to  keep 
the  goats,  and  commanded  never  to  touch  a 
pipe  any  more. 

The  third  that  advanced  appeared  in  cloaths 
that  were  fo  ftrait  and  uneafy  to  him,  that  he 
feemed  to  move  with  pain.  He  marched  up  to 
the  maiden  with  a  thoughtful  look  and  ftately 

z  See  Theocritus. 
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pace,  and  faida,  *  Divine  Amaryllis,  you  wear  not 
thofe  rofes  to  imp^pove  your  beauty,  but  to  make 
them  amamed/ .  As  me  did  not  comprehend  his 
meaning,  me  prefented  the  inftrument  with 
out  reply.  The  tune  that  he  played  was  fo  in 
tricate  and  perplexing,  that  the  fhepherds  flood 
ftock-ftill,  like  people  aftonifhed  and  confound 
ed.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  it  was  the  per 
fection  of  mufic,  and  compofed  by  the  moft  fkil- 
ful  matter  in  Hefperia.  Menalcas,  finding  that 
he  was  a  ftranger,  hofpitably  took  compaffion 
on  him,  and  delivered  him  to  an  old  mepherd, 
who  was  ordered  to  get  him  cloaths  that  would 
fit  him,  and  teach  him  to  fpeak  plain. 

The  fourth  that  ftepped  forward  was  young 
Amyntas,  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  Arcadian 
fwains,  and  fecretly  beloved  by  Amaryllis.  He 
wore  that  day  the  same  colours  as  the  maid  for 
whom  he  fighed.  He  moved  towards  her  with 
an  eafy  but  unaffured  air  :  me  blufhed  as  he  came 
near  her,  and  when  me  gave  him  the  fatal  pre- 
fent,  they  both  trembled,  but  neither  could  fpeak. 
Having  fecretly  breathed  his  vows  to  the  gods,  he 
poured  forth  fuch  melodious  notes,  that  though 
they  were  a  little  wild  and  irregular,  thev  filled 
every  heart  with  delight.  The  fwains  immedi 
ately  mingled  in  the  dance ;  and  the  old  fhepherds 
affirmed,  that  they  had  often  heard  fuch  mufic 
by  night,  which  they  imagined  to  be  played  by 
fome  of  the  rural  deities.  The  good  old  man 
Jeaped  from  his  throne,  and,  after  he  had  em* 

a  See  Taflb? 
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braced  him,  prefented  him  to  his  daughter,  which 
caufed  a  general  acclamation. 

While  they  were  in  the  midft  of  their  joy, 
they  were  farprifed  with  a  very  odd  appearance. 
A  perfon  in  a  blue  mantle,  crowned  with  fedges 
and  rufhes,  ftepped  into  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
He  had  an  angling-rod  in  his  hand,  a  punier 
upon  his  back,  and  a  poor  meagre  wretch  in  wet 
clothes  carried  fome  oyfters  before  himb.  Being 
afked,  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  was  ?  he 
told  them,  he  was  come  to  invite  Amaryllis  from 
the  plains  to  the  fea-more,  that  his  fubftance 
confifted  in  fea-calves,  and  that  he  was  acquaint 
ed  with  the  Nereids  and  the  Naiads.  4  Art  thou 
acquainted  with  the  Naiads  ?'  faid  Menalcas ; 
*  to  them  then  malt  thou  return/  The  {hep- 
herds  immediately  hoifted  him  up  as  an  enemy 
to  Arcadia,  and  plunged  him  in  the  river,  where 
he  funk,  and  wajs  never  heard  of  fince. 

Amyntas  and  Amaryllis  lived  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  governed  the  vales  of  Arcadia. 
Their  generation  was  very  long-lived,  there  hav 
ing  been  but  four  defcents  in  above  two  thou- 
fand  years.  His  heir  was  called  Theocritus,  who 
left  his  dominions  to  Virgil ;  Virgil  left  his  to  his 
fon  Spencer ;  and  Spencer  was  fucceeded  by  his 
eldeft  born  Philips0. 

b  Sanazarius,  mentioned  N°  28, 
cSee  N°  15.  N°  22.  N«  23.  N°  28.  and  notes. 
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N°  33.     Saturday,  April  18,   1V£13. 
BY    STEELE. 

Dignumfapiente,  bonoque  eft.      Hon.  i  Ep.  iv.  5. 

Worthy  a  wife  man,  and  a  good. 

I  HAVE  made  it  a  rule  to  myfelf,  not  to  pub- 
li.fti  any  thing  on  a  Saturday,  but  what  (hall  have 
fome  analogy  to  the  duty  of  the  day  enfuing. 
It  is  an  unfpeakable  pleafure  to  me,  that  I  have 
lived  to  fee  the  time  when  I  can  obferve  fach  a 
law  to  myfelf,  and  yet  turn  my  difcourfe  upon 
what  is  done  at  the  play-houfe.  I  am  lure  the 
reader  knows  I  am  going  to  mention  the  tragedy 
of  Cato.  The  principal  character  is  moved  by 
no  conflderation  but  refpect  to  that  fort  of  virtue, 
the  feqfe  of  which  is  retained  in  our  language 
under  the  word  Public  Spirit.  All  regards  to 
his  domeftic  are  wholly  laid  afide,  and  the  hero 
is  drawn  as  having,  by  this  motive,  fubdued  in- 
ftinct  itfelf,  and  taken  comfort  from  the  diftreffes 
of  his  family,  which  are  brought  upon  them  by 
their  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and  liberty. 
There  is  nothing  uttered  by  Cato  but  what  is 
worthy  the  beft  of  men ;  and  the  fentiments 
which  are  given  him  are  not  only  the  moft  warm 
for  the  conduct  of  this  life,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
think  will  not  need  to  be  erafed,  but  coniift  with 
the  happinefs  of  the. human  foul  in  the  next. 
This  illuftrious  character  has  its  proper  influence 
on  all  below  it :  the  other  virtuous  perfonages 
are,  in  their  degree,  as  worthy,  and  as  exem 
plary,  as  the  principal ;  the  conduct  of  the  lovers 
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(who  are   more  warm,    though   more   difcreet, 
than  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  ftage)  has  in  it 
a  conftant  fenfe  of  the  great  cataftropbe  which 
was  expe6ied  from  the  approach  of  Caefar.     But 
to  fee  the  modefty  of  an  heroine,  whofe  country 
and  family  were  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger,   preferved,  while  me  breaks 
out  into  the  moft  fond  and  open  expreffions  of 
her  paffion  for  her  lover,  is  an  inftance  of  no 
common  addrefs.     Again,  to  obferve  the  body 
of  a  gallant  young  man  brought  before  us,  who, 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  in  the  defence  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great,  had  received  numberlefs 
wounds ;  I  fay,  to  obferve  that  this  dead  youth 
is  introduced  only  for  the  example  of  his  virtue, 
and  that  his  death  is  fo  circumftantiated,  that  we 
are  fatisfied,  for  all  his  virtue,  it  was  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  and  his  own  family,  that  his  warm 
temper  was  not  to  be  put  upon  farther  trial,  but 
his  talk  of  life  ended  while  it  was  yet  virtuous? 
is  an  employment  worthy  the  confideration  of 
our  young  Britons.     We  are  obliged  to  authors, 
that  can  do  what  they  will  with  us,  that  they  do 
not  play  our  affe6lions  and  paffions  againft  our- 
felves ;  but  to  make  us  fo  foon  refigned  to  the 
death  of  Marcus,  of  whom  we  were  fo  fond,  is  a 
power  that  would  be  unfortunately  lodged  in  a 
man  \vithout  the  love  of  virtue. 

Were  it  not  that  I  fpeak,  on  this  occafion,  ra 
ther  as  a  Guardian  than  a  critic,  I  could  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  juftnefs  of  each  cha 
racter,  and  take  notice  that  the  Numidian  is  as 
well  drawn  as  the  Roman.  There  is  not  an  idea 
in  all  the  part  of  Syphax  which  does  not  appa? 
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rently  arife  from  the  habits  which  grow  in  the 
mind  of  an  African  ;  and  the  fcene  between  Juba 
and  his  general,  where  they  talk  for  and  againft 
a  liberal  education,  is  full  of  inftruclion.  Sy- 
phax  urges  all  that  can  be  faid  againft  philofophy, 
as  it  is  made  fubfervient  to  ill  ends  by  men  who 
abufe  their  talents ;  and  Juba  fets  the  leffer  ex 
cellencies  of  activity,  labour,  patience  of  hunger, 
and  ftrength  of  body,  which  are  the  admired 
qualifications  of  a  Numidian,  in  their  proper  fub- 
ojdination  to  the  accompliihments  of  the  mind. 
But  this  play  is  fo  well  recommended  by  others, 
that  I  will  not  for  that,  and  fome  private  rea- 
fons,  enlarge  any  farther.  Doftor  Garth  has 
very  agreeably  rallied  the  mercenary  traffic  be 
tween  men  and  women  of  this  age  in  the  epi 
logue,  by  Mrs.  Porter,  who  a6led  Lucia.  And 
Mr.  Pope  has  prepared  the  audience  for  a  new 
fcene  of  paffion  and  tranfport,  on  a  more  noble 
foundation  than  they  have  before  been  enter 
tained  with,  in  the  prologue.  I  (hall  take  the 
liberty  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  town  by 
nferting  thefe  two  excellent  pieces,  as  earnefts 
of  the  work  itfelf,  which  will  be  printed  within 
few  days. 

PROLOGUE  TO    CATO. 

BY  Mft.  POPE. 
SPOKEN   BY  MR.  WILKS. 

'O  wake  the  foul  by  tender  ftrokes  of  art, 
'o  raife  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart ; 
make  mankind  in  conicious  virtue  bold, 
,ive  o'er  each  fcene,  and  be  what  they  behold ; 
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For  this  the  Tragic  Mufe  firft  trod  the  ftage, 
Commanding  tears  to  ftream  thro'  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  favage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder 'd  how  they  wept. 
Our  author  limns  by  vulgar  fprings  to  move 
The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love  ; 
In  pitying  Love  we  but  our  weaknels  ihow, 
And  wild  Ambition  well  deferves  its  woe. 
Here  tears  ihall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rous  caufe, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  fhed  for  dying  laws ; 
He  bids  your  breafts  with  ancient  ardor  rife, 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  Britilh  eyesv 
Virtue  confefs'd  in  human  ihape  he  draws, 
What  Plato  thought,  and  god-like  Cato  was. 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  difplays  -^ 
But  what  with  pleafure  Heaven  itfelf  iurveys, 
A  brave  man  ftruggling  in  the  ftorms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  ftate. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  fenate  laws, 
What  boibm  beats  not  in  his  country's  caufe  ? 
Wrho  fees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wiih  to  bleed  ? 
Ev'n  when  proud  Caefar,   'midft  triumphal  cars, 
The  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Shew'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  ftate  ? 
As  her  dead  father's  rev'rend  image  paft, 
The  pomp  was  darken'd,  and  the  day  o'ercaft, 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gufh'd  from  ev'ry  eye  -f 
The  world's  great  Victor  paft  unheeded  by ; 
Her  laft  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honour'd  Caefar's  lefs  than  Cato's  fword. 

Britons  attend  :  be  worth  like  this  approv'd, 
And  fliew  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
W^ith  honeft  fcorn  the  firft-fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  ihe  fubdu'd. 
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Our  fcene  precariously  fubsifts  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  fong ; 
Dare  to  have  fenfe  yourfelves,  assert  the  ftage, 
Be  juftly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage: 
Such  plays  alone  fhould  pleafe  a  Britilh.  ear, 
As  Cato's  felf  had  not  difdain'd  to  hear. 


EPILOGUE    TO    CATO. 

BY  DR.  GARTH. 
SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  PORTER. 

WHAT  odd  fantaftic  things  we  women  do  ! 
Who  would  not  liften  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 
What !  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  f 
Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  coft : 
To  give  you  pain,  themfelves  they  punim  moft. 
Vows  of  virginity  fhould  well  be  weigh' d ; 
Too  oft  they're  cancel'd,  tho'  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  fuch  ram  refolves you  may 

Be  fpiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  fay ; 
We  hate  you  when  you're  easily  laid  Nay. 
How  needlefs,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears  ? 
Let  Love  have  eyes,  and  Beauty  will  have  ears. 
Our  hearts  are  form'd,  as  you  yourfelves  would  choofe^ 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refufe : 
We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  fell ; 
He  sighs  with  moft  fuccefs  that  fettles  well. 
The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix ; 
'Tis  belt  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  purfue 
Thofe  lively  lessons  we  have  learn'd  from  you  : 
Your  breafts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms; 
But  wicked  wealth  ufurps  the  power  of  charms  : 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  fwell  in  fhow,  and  be  a  wretch  in  ftate  ! 
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At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow  ; 
Ev'n  churches  are  no  fanctuaries  now  : 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive  ; 
She  is  no  goddefs  who  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artlefs,  and  the  foul  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things, 
And  crowns  lefs  coveted  than  groves  and  fprings. 
Love  then  ftiall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains^ 
And  Conitancy  feel  tranfport  in  its  chains ; 
Sighs  with  fuccefs  their  own  foft  anguilh  tell, 
And  eyes  lhall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  ftation  climb, 
And  Beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time  : 
The  fair  ftiall  liften  to  defert  alone, 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  fon. 

N°  34.     Monday,  April  20,   1713. 
BY   STEELK 

•         Mores  multorum  vidit — • 

Hon.  Ars.  Poet.  v.  142. 

He  many  men  and  many  manners  faw. 

IT  is  a  moft  vexatious  thing  to  an  old  man* 
who  endeavours  to  fquare  his  notions  by  reafon, 
and  to  talk  from  reflexion  and  experience,  to  fall 
in  with  a  circle  of  young  ladies  at  their  afternoon 
tea-table.  This  happened  very  lately  to  be  my 
fate.  The  converfation,  for  the  firft  half-hour, 
was  fo  very  rambling,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  what 
was  talked  of,  or  who  fpoke  leaft  to  the  purpofe.- 
The  various  motions  of  the  fan,  the  toffings  of 
the  head,  intermixed  with  all  the  pretty  kinds  of 
laughter,  made  up  the  greateft  part  of  the 
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courfe.  At  laft,  this  modifh  way  of  finning,  and 
being  witty*  fettled  into  fomething  like  conver- 
fation,  and  the  talk  ran  upon  fine  gentlemen. 
From  the  feveral  chara6lers  that  were  given,  and 
the  exceptions  that  were  made,  as  this  or  that 
gentleman  happened  to  be  named,  I  found  that 
a  lady  is  not  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  and  that  the 
town  fwarms  with  fine  gentlemen.  A  nimble 
pair  of  heels,  a  fmooth  complexion*  a  full-bottom 
wig,  a  laced  fhirt,  an  embroidered  fuit,  a  pair  of 
fringed  gloves,  a  hat  and  feather ;  any  one  or 
more  of  thefe  and  the  like  accomplifhments  enno 
bles  a  man>  and  raifes  him  above  the  vulgar,  in 
a  female  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  a  modeft 
ferious  behaviour,  a  plain  drefs,  a  thick  pair  of 
ihoes,  a  leathern  belt,  a  waiftcoat  not  lined  with 
filk,  and  fuch  like  im perfections)  degrade  a  man, 
and  are  fo  many  blots  in  his  efcutcheon.  I  could 
not  forbear  fmilirig  at  one  of  the  prettieft  and 
livelieft  of  this  gay  affembly,  who  excepted  to  the 
gentility  of  fir  William  Hearty*  becaufe  he  wore 
,  a  frize  coat*  and  breakfafted  upon  toaft  and  ale. 
I  pretended  to  admire  the  finenefs  of  her  tafte ; 
and  to  ftrike  in  with  her  in  ridiculing  thofe  awk 
ward  healthy  gentlemen  that  feem  to  make 
nouriuSment  the  chief  end  of  eating.  I  gave  her 
an  account  of  an  honeft  Yorkfhire  gentleman, 
who  (when  I  was  a  traveller)  ufed  to  invite  his 
acquaintance  at  Paris  to  break  their  faft  with  him 
upon  cold  roaft  beef  and  mum.  There  was,  I 
remember,  a  little  French  marquis,  who  was  of 
ten  pleafed  to  rally  him  unmercifully  upon  beef 
and  pudding,  of  which  our  countryman  would 
difpatch  a  pound  or  two  with  great  alacrity, 
VOL.  I.  O 
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while  his  antagonift  was  piddling  at  a  mufliroom, 
or  the  haunch  of  a  frog.  I  could  perceive  the 
lady  was  pleafed  with  what  I  faid,  and  we  parted 
very  good  friends  by  virtue  of  a  maxim  I  always 
obferve,  Never  to  contradict  or  reafon  with  a 
fprightly  female.  I  went  home,  however,  full  of 
a  great  many  ferious  reflections  upon  what  had 
paffed  :  and  though,  in  complaifance,  I  difguifed 
my  fentiments,  to  keep  up  the  good  humour  of 
my  fair  companions,  and  to  avoid  being  looked 
upon  as  a  tefty  old  fellow,  yet  out  of  the  good 
will  I  bear  to  the  fex,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  their  being  impofed  upon  by  counter 
feits,  I  fhall  give  them  the  diftinguifliing  marks 
of 6  a  true  fine  gentleman/ 

When  a  good  artift  would  exprefs  any  re 
markable  character  in  fculpture,  he  endeavours 
to  work  up  his  figure  into  all  the  perfections  his 
imagination  can  form;  and  to  imitate  not  fo 
much  what  is,  as  what  may  or  ought  to  be.  I 
mall  follow  their  example,  in  the  idea  I  am  going 
to  trace  out  of  a  fine  gentleman,  by  affembling 
together  fuch  qualifications  as  feem  requjfite  to 
make  the  character  compleat.  In  order  to  this  I 
fhall  premife  in  general,  that  by  a  fine  gentleman 
I  mean  a  man  compleatly  qualified  as  well  for 
the  fervice  and  good,  as  for  the  ornament  and 
delight,  of  fociety.  When  I  confider  the  frame 
of  mind  peculiar  to  a  gentleman,  I  fuppofe  it 
graced  with  all  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  fpirit 
that  human  nature  is  capable  ofi  To  this  I 
would  have  joined  a  clear  underftanding,  a  reafon 
free  from  prejudice,  a  fteady  judgment,  and  an 
extenfive  knowledge.  When  I  think  of  the  heart 
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of  a  gentleman,  I  imagine  it  firm  and  intrepid, 
void  of  all  inordinate  paffions,  and  full  of  tender- 
nefs,  compaffion,  and  benevolence.  "When  I  view 
the  fine  gentleman  with  regard  to  his  manners, 
methinks  I  fee  him  modeft  without  bafhfulnefs, 
frank  and  affable  without  impertinence,  obliging 
and  complaifant  without  fervility,  chearful  and 
in  good  humour  without  noife.     Thefe  amiable 
qualities  are  not  ealily  obtained;  neither  are  there 
many  men  that  have  a  genius  to  excel  this  way. 
A  finifhed  gentleman  is  perhaps   the  moft  un 
common  of  all  the  great  characters  in  life.     Be- 
fides  the  natural  endowments  with  which  this 
diftinguifhed  man  is  to  be  born,  he.muft  run 
through  a  long  feries  of  education.     Before  he 
makes  his  appearance  and  mines  in  the  world, 
he  muft  be  principled  in  religion,  inftrufted  in 
all  the  moral  virtues,  and  led  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  polite  arts  and  fciences.    He  mould 
be  no  ftranger  to  courts  and  to  camps;  he  muft 
travel  to  open  his  mind,  to  enlarge  his  views,  to 
learn  the  policies  and  interefts  of  foreign  ftates, 
as  well  as  to  fafhion  and  polim  himfelf,  and  to 
get  clear  of  national  prejudices;  of  which  every 
country  has  its  (hare.    To  all  thefe  more  effential 
improvements  he  muft  not  forget  to  add  the 
failiionable  ornaments  of  life,  fuch  as  are  the  lan 
guages  and  the  bodily  exercife  moft  in  vogue ; 
neither  would  I  have  him  think  even  d^efs  itfelf 
beneath  his  notice. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to 
meet  with  men  of  probity;  there  are  likewife  a 
great  many  men  of  honour  to  be  found.  Men 
of  courage,  men  of  fenfe,  and  men  of  letters  are 
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frequent :  but  a  true  fine  gentleman  is  what  one 
feldom  fees,  He  is  properly  a  compound  of  the 
various  good  qualities  that  embellifh  mankind. 
As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  different  parts 
of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irra 
diates  all  the  compafs  of  his  knowledge  by  the 
luftre  and  brightnefs  of  his  imagination ;  fo  all 
the  great  and  folid  perfections  of  life  appear  in 
the  finimed  gentleman  with  a  beautiful  glofs 
and  varnift) ;  every  thing  he  fays  or  does  is  ac 
companied  with  a  manner*  or  rather  a  charm, 
that  draws  the  admiration  and  good-will  of 
every  beholder. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  female  readers. 
N.  Bi  <  The  gilt  chariot,  the  diamond  ring, 
the  gold  fnuff-box,  and  brocade  fword-knot,  are 
no  effential  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  but  may 
be  ufed  by  him,  provided  he  cafts  his  eye  upon 
them  but  once  a  day/ 

N°  35.     Tuefday,  April  21,    1713. 
BY  G.  BERKELEY,  D.Dd. 

O  vita  Philofophia  dux,  virtutis  indagatrix  !  Cic. 

O  Philofophy,  thou  guide  of  life,  and  difcoverer  of  virtue  ! 

<  TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 
•Sift, 

4 1  AM  a  man  who  have  fpent  great 
part  of  that  time  in  rambling  through  foreign 

d  Afcribed  to  bifhop  Berkeley,  on  the  authority  of  his  fon, 
the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly  ftudent  of  Chrift-church, 
and  vicar  of  Bray  in  Oxfordfhire.  His  father's  papers  are 
in  all  ten;  viz.  N°  3,  27,  35,  30,  49;  55;  ^  7°>  11  > and  12f>- 
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countries,  which  young  gentlemen  ufually  pafs  at 
the  univerfity;  by  which  courfe  of  life,  although 
I  have  acquired  no  fmall  infight  into  the  manners 
and  converfation  of  men,  yet  I  could  not  make 
proportionable  advances  in  the  way  of  fcience  and 
fpeculation.  In  my  return  through  Trance,  as  I 
was  one  day  fetting  forth  this  my  cafe  to  a  cer 
tain  gentleman  of  that  nation,  with  whom  I  had 
contracled  a  friendfhip ;  after  fome  paufe,  he 
conducted  me  into  his  clofet,  and,  opening  a 
little  amber  cabinet,  took  from  thence  a  fmall  box 
offnuff;  which  he  faid,  was  given  him  by  an 
uncle  of  his,  the  author  of  The  Voyage  to  the 
World  of  Defcartes  ;  and  with  many  profeffions 
of  gratitude  and  affecTion  made  me  a  prefent  of 
it,  telling  me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  knew 
no  readier  way  to  furniih  and  adorn  a  mind  with 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  than  that 
fame  fnuff  rightly  applied. 

"  You  muft  know/'  fdid  he,  *'  that  Defcartes 
was  the  firft  who  difcovered  a  certain  part  of  the 
brain,  called  by  anatomifts  the  Pineal  Gland,  to 
be  the  immediate  receptacle  of  the  foul,  where 
me  is  affected  with  all  forls  of  perceptions,  and 
exerts  all  her  operations  by  the  intercourfe  of  the 
animal  fpirits  which  run  through  the  nerves  that 
are  thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  He 
added,  that  the  fame  philoibpher  having  confi- 
dered  the  body  as  a  machine,  or  piece  of  clock 
work,  which  performed  all  the  vital  operations 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  began  to 
think  a  way  may  be  found  out  for  feparating  the 
foul  for  fome  time  from  the  body,  without  <jny 
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injury  to  the  latter;  and  that,  after  much  medi 
tation  on  that  fubjecT;,  the  above-mentioned 
virtuofo  compofed  the  fnuff  he  then  gave  me ; 
which,  if  taken  in  a  certain  quantity,  would  not 
fail  to  difengage  my  foul  from  my  body.  Your 
foul  (continued  he)  being  at  liberty  to  tranfport 
herfelf  with  a  thought  wherever  me  pleafes, 
may  enter  into  the  pineal  gland  of  the  moft 
learned  philofopher,  and  being  fo  placed,  be 
come  fpeftator  of  all  the  ideas  in  his  mind, 
which  would  inftru6b  her  in  a  much  leis  time 
than  the  ufual  methods."  I  returned  him  thanks, 
and  accepted  his  prefent,  and  with  it  a  paper  of 
direftions, 

6  You  may  imagine  it  was  no  fmall  improve 
ment  and  diverfion  to  pafs  my  time  in  the  pineal 
glands  of  philoibphers,  poets,  beaux,  mather 
inaticians,  ladies,  and  ftatefmen.  One  while  to 
trace  a  theorem  in  mathematics  through  a  long 
labyrinth  of  intricate  turns  and  fubtleties  of 
thought;  another,  to  be  confcious  of  the  fublime 
ideas  and  comprehenfive  views  of  a  philofopher, 
without  any  fatigue  or  wafting  of  my  own  fpi- 
rits.  Sometimes  to  wander  through  perfumed 
groves,  or  enameled  meadows,  in  the  fancy  of  a 
poet :  at  others  to  be  prefent  when  a  battle  or  a 
ftorm  raged,  or  a  glittering  palace  rofe  in  his  ima 
gination;  or  to  behold  the  pleafures  of  a  coun 
try  life,  the  paffion  of  a  generous  love,  or  the 
warmth  of  devotion  wrought  up  to  rapture.  Or 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  a  very  ingenious  author)  to 

'  Behold  the  raptures  which  a  writer  knows,, 
"\Vhen  in  his  breaft  a  vein  of  fancy  glows^ 
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Behold  his  businefs  while  he  works  the  mine, 
Behold  his  temper  when  he  lees  it  ihine.' 

Ejjay  on  the  different  jiylcs  of  poetry. 

6  Thefe  gave  me  inconceivable  pleafure.  Nor 
was  it  an  unpleafant  entertainment,  ibmetimes 
to  defcend  from  thefe  fublime  and  magnificent 
ideas  to  the  impertinences  of  a  beau,  the  dry 
fchemes  of  a  coffee-houfe  politician,  or  the  tender 
images  in  the  mind  of  a  young  lady.  And,  as 
in  order  to  frame  a  right  idea  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  various  manners  wherein  men  of  different 
purfuits  were  a£fe£led :  I  one  clay  entered  into 
the  pineal  gland  of  a  certain  perfon,  who  feem- 
ed  very  fit  to  give  me  an  infight  into  all  that 
which  constitutes  the  happinefs  of  him  who  is 
called  a  Man  of  Pleafure.  But  I  found  myfelf 
not  a  little  difappointed  in  my  notion  of  the 
pleafures  which  attend  a  voluptuary,  who  has 
ihaken  off  the  reftraints  of  reafon. 

6  His  intellectuals,  I  obferved,  were  grown  un-  , 
»  ferviceable  by  too  little  ufe,  and  his  fenfes  were 
decayed  and  worn  out  by  too  much.  That  per 
fect  ina£tion  of  the  higher  powers  prevented  ap 
petite  in  promoting  him  to  fenfual  gratifications  ; 
and  the  outrunning  natural  appetite  produced  a 
loathing  inftead  of  a  pleafure.  I  there  beheld 
the  intemperate  cravings  of  youth,  without  the 
enjoyments  of  it ;  and  the  weakneis  of  old  age, 
without  its  tranquillity.  When  the  paffions 
were  teazed  and  roufed  by  fome  powerful  ob 
ject,  the  effe£t  was  not  to  delight  or  foothe  the 
mind,  but  to  torture  it  between  the  returning 
extremes  of  appetite,  and  fatiety.  I  faw  a  wretch 
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racked,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  painful  remem 
brance  of  paft  mifcarriages,  a  diftafte  of  the  pre- 
fent  objects  that  folicit  his  fenfes,  and  a  fecret 
dread  of  futurity.  And  I  could  fee  no  manner 
of  relief  or  comfort  in  the  foul  of  this  miferable 
man,  but  what  confifted  in  preventing  his  cure, 
by  inflaming  his  paffions,  and  fuppreffing  his 
reafon.  But  though  it  muft  be  owned  he  had 
almoft  quenched  that  light  which  his  Creator 
has  fet  up  in  his  foul,  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
efforts,  I  obferved  at  certain  feafons  frequent 
flames  of  remorfe  ftrike  through  the  gloom,  and 
interrupt  that  iatisfafilion  he  enjoyed  in  hiding 
his  own  deformities  from  himfelf. 

<  I  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  original  formation 
or  production  of  a  certain  book  in  the  mind  of 
a  free-thinker6,  and,  believing  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  let  you  into  the  fecret  manner 
and  internal  principles  by  which  that  pheno 
menon  was  formed,  I  (hall  in  my  next  give  you 
an  account  of  it.  I  am,  in  the  mean  time, 
Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

ULYSSES  COSMOPOLITA. 

N!  B.  Mr.  Ironfide  has  lately  received  out  of 
France  ten  pound  avoirdupois  weight  of  this  phi* 
lofophical  fnuff,  and  gives  notice  that  he  will 
make  ufe  of  it,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the  real 
from  the  profefled  fentiments  of  all  perfons  of 
eminence  in  court,  city,  town,  and  country f. 

c  See  Guard.  N°  3,  written  likewife  by  bp.  Berkeley ; 
pnd  N°  39. 
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N°  36.     Wednefday,  April  22,  1713. 
By  DR.  THOMAS  BIRCH, 

Chancellor  of  Worcefter,  and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral. 

Punnica  fe  quantis  attollet  gloria  rebus  ! 

VIRG.  .ZEn.  iv.  49. 
What  Rebus's  exalt  the  Punnic  fame  g  ! 

THE  gentleman  who  doth  me  the  favour  to 
write  the  following  letter,  faith  as  much  for 
himfelf  as  the  thing  will  bear.  I  am  particu 
larly  pleafed  to  find,  that  in  his  apology  for  pun 
ning  he  only  celebrates  the  art,  as  it  is  a  part  of 
converfation.  I  look  upon  premeditated  quibbles 
and  puns  committed  to  the  prefs  as  unpardon 
able  crimes.  There  is  as  much  difference  be 
twixt  thefe  and  the  ftarts  in  common  difcourfe 
as  betwixt  cafual  rencounters,  and  murder  with 
malice  prepenfe. 

'  TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 
«  Sir, 

6  I  HAVE  from  your  writings  con 
ceived  fuch  an  opinion  of  your  benevolence  to 
mankind,  that  I  truft  you  will  not  fuffer  any  Art 
to  be  vilified,  which  helps  to  polim  and  adorn 
us.  I  do  not  know  any  fort  of  wit  that  hath 
been  ufed  fo  reproachfully  as  the  pun ;  and  I 
perfuade  myfelf  that  I  mall  merit  your  efteem, 
by  recommending  it  to  your  protection;  fince 

g  The  double  pun  in  the  motto  of  this  paper  is  adapted  to 
the  fubjedl  of  it. 
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there  can  be  no  greater  glory  to  a  generous  foul 
than  to  fuccour  the  diftreft.  I  {hall  therefore, 
without  farther  preface,  offer  to  your  confidera^ 
tion  the  following  Mocleft  Apology  for  Punning; 
wherein  I  {hall  make  ufe  of  no  double  mean 
ings  or  equivocations :  fince  I  think  it  unnecef- 
fary  to  give  it  any  other  praifes  than  truth  and 
common  fenfe,  its  profeffed  enemies,  are  forced 
to  grant. 

In  order  to  make  this  an  ufeful  work,  I  {hall 
flate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pun ;  I  mall 
difcover  the  advantages  that  flow  from  it,  the 
moral  virtues  that  it  produces,  and  the  tendency 
that  it  hath  to  promote  vigour  of  body  and  eafe 
of  mind. 

'  The  pun  is  defined  by  one,  who  feems  to 
be  no  well-wimer  to  it,  to  be  "  A  conceit  arif- 
ing  from  the  ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the 
found,  but  differ  in  the  fenfe/'  Now  if  this  be 
the  effence  of  the  pun,  how  great  muft  we  allow 
the  dignity  of  it  to  be,  when  we  confider  that 
it  takes  in  moft  of  the  confiderable  parts  of 
learning !  For  is  it  not  moft  certain  that  all 
learned  difputes  are  rather  about  founds  than 
fenfe  ?  Are  not  the  controverfies  of  divines  about 
the  different, interpretations  of  terms?  Are  not 
the  difputations  of  philofophers  about  words, 
and  all  their  pompous  diftinftions  only  fo  many 
unravellings  of  double  meanings  ?  Who  ever  loft 
his  eftate  in  Weftmiiifter-half  but  complained 
that  he  was  quibbled  out  of  his  right  ?  Or  what 
monarch  ever  broke  a  treaty  but  by  virtue  of 
equivocation?  In  fhort,  fo  great  is  the  excellence 
of  this  art,  fo  diffufive  its  influences  that  when, 
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I  go  into  a  library,  I  fay  to  myfelf,  "  What  vo 
lumes  of  puns  do  I  behold!"  When  I  look  upon 
the  men  of  bufinefs,  I  cry  out,  "  How  powerful 
is  the  tribe  of  the  quibblers  !"  When  1  fee  ftatef- 
men  and  ambaffadors,  I  reflect,  "  How  fplendid 
the  equipage  of  the  quirk  !  in  what  pomp  do  the 
punfters  appear  J" 

6  But  as  there  are  ferious  puns,  fuch  as  I  have 
inftanced  in,  fo  likewife  there  are  puns  .comical. 
Thefe  are  what  I  would  recommend  to  my 
countrymen ;  which  I  (hall  do  by  difplaying  the 
advantages  flowing  from  them. 

'  The  firft  advantage  of  punning  is,  that  it 
gives  us  the  cornpafs  of  our  own  language.  This 
is  very  obvious.  For  the  great  buiinefs  of  the 
punfter  is  to  hunt  out  the  feveral  words  in  our 
tongue  that  agree  in  found,  and  have  various  fig- 
nifications.  By  this  means  he  will  likewife 
enter  into  the  nicety  of  fpelling,  an  accompli{h- 
ment  regarded  only  by  middling  people,  and 
much  neglected  by  perfons  of  great,  and  no  qua 
lity.  This  error  may  produce  unneceffary  folios 
amongft  grammarians  yet  unborn.  -  But  to  pro 
ceed.  A  man  of  learning  hath,  in  this  manner 
of  wit,  great  advantages;  as  indeed  what  advan 
tages  do  not  flow  from  learning  ?  If  the  pun 
fails  in  Englim,  he  may  have  fpeedy  recourfe  to 
the  Latin,  or  the  Greek,  and  fo  on.  I  have 
known  wonders  performed  by  this  fecret.  I  have 
heard  the  French  affifted  by  the  German,  the 
Dutch  mingle  with  the  Italian,  and  where  the 
jingle  hath  feemed  defperate  in  the  Greek,  I 
have  known  it  revive  in  the  Hebrew.  My  friend 
Pick  Babel  hath  often,  to  {how  his  parts,  ftartecj. 
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a  conceit  at  the  equino6tial,  and  purfued  it 
through  all  the  degrees  of  latitude:  and,  after  he 
had  punned  round  the  globe,  hath  fat  down  like 
Alexander,  and  mourned  that  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer. 

6  Another  advantage  in  punning  is,  that  it 
ends  difputes,  or,  what  is  all  one,  puns  comical 
deftroy  puns  ferious.  Any  man  that  drinks  a 
bottle  knows  very  well,  that  about  twelve,  peo 
ple  that  do  not  kifs,  or  cry,  are  apt  to  debate. 
This  often  occafions  heats  and  heart-burnings, 
unlefs  one  of  the  difputants  vouchfafes  to  end 
the  matter  with  a  joke.  How  often  have  Arif- 
totle  and  Cartefius  been  reconciled  by  a  merry 
conceit !  how  often  have  whigs  and  tories  {hook 
hands  over  a  quibble  ?  and  the  clafhing  of  fwords 
been  prevented  by  the  jingling  of  words  ! 

*  Attention  of  mind  is  another  benefit  enjoy 
ed  by  punfters.  This  is  difcoverable  from  the 
perpetual  gape  of  the  company  where  they  are, 
and  the  earned  defire  to  know  what  was  fppken 
laft,  if  a  word  efcapes  any  one  at  the  table.  I 
muft  add,  that  quick  apprehenfion  is  required  in 
the  hearer,  readily  to  take  fome  things  which 
are  very  far  fetched  ;  as  likewife  great  vivacity  in 
the  performer,  to  reconcile  diftant  and  even  hofr 
tile  ideas  by  the  mere  mimicry  of  words,  and 
energy  of  found. 

'  Mirth  or  good-humour  is  the  laft  advantage, 
that,  out  of  a  million,  1  iliall  produce  to  recom 
mend  punning.  But  this  will  more  naturally 
fall  in  when  I  come  to  demonftrate  its  operation 
upon  the  mind  and  body.  1  fliall  now  difcover 
what  moral  virtues  it  promotes ;  and  fliall  cprji 
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tent  myfelf  with  inftancing  in  thofe  which  every 
reader  will  allow  of. 

*  A  punfter  is  adorned  with  humility*     This 
our  adverfaries  will  not  deny;  becaufe  they  hold 
it  to  be  a  condefcenfion  in  any  man  to  trifle,  as 
they  arrogantly  call  it,  with   words.      I    muft 
however  confefs,  for  my  own  mare,  I  never  pun 
ned  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart,  nor  did  I  ever 
knowr  one  of  our  fraternity,  that  feemed  to  be 
troubled  with  the  thirft  of  glory. 

6  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by  the  moralifts, 
or  a  courtly  behaviour,  is  much  cultivated  by 
this  fcience.  For  the  whole  fpirit  of  urbanity 
confifts  in  a  defire  to  pleafe  the  company,  and 
what  elfe  is  the  defign  of  a  Punfter  ?  Accord 
ingly  we  find  fuch  burfts  of  laughter,  fuch 
agitations  of  the  fides,  fuch  contortions  of  the 
limbs,  fuch  earneft  attempts  to  recover  the 
dying  laugh,  fuch  tranfport  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  in  equivocating  affemblies,  as  men  of  common 
ienfe  are  amazed  at,  and  own  they  never  felt. 

*  But  nothing  more  difplays  itfelf  in  the  pun 
fter,  than  juftice,   the  queen  of  all  the  virtues, 
At  the  quibbling  board  every  performer  hath  its 
due.     The  foul  is  ftruck  at  once,  and  the  body 
recognifes  the  merit  of  each  joke,  by  fudden  and 
comical    emotions.     Indeed   how   (hould   it   be 
otherwife,  where  not  only  words,  but  even  {ylla- 
bles,   hav7e  juftice  done   them  ;  where  no  man 
invades  the  right  of  another,  but  with  perfe6l  in 
nocence  ;  and  good  nature  takes  as  much  delight 
in  his  neighbour's  joy  as  in  his  own  ? 

6  From  what  hath  been  advanced,  it  will  eafily 
appear,  that  this  fcience  contributes  to  eafe  of 
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body,  and  ferenity  of  mind.  You  have,  in  a 
former  precaution,  advifed  your  heclical  readers 
to  afibciate  with  thofe  of  our  brotherhood,  who 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a  corpulent  make,  and 
a  round  vacant  countenance.  It  is  natural  the 
next  morning,  after  a  merriment,  to  reflect  how 
we  behaved  ourfelves  the  night  before  :  and  I  ap 
peal  to  any  one,  whether  it  will  not  occaiion 
greater  peace  of  mind  to  coniider,  that  he  hath 
only  been  waging  harmlefs  war  with  words,  than 
if  he  had  ftirred  his  brother  to  wrath,  grieved  the 
foul  of  his  neighbour  by  calumny,  or  increafed 
his  own  wealth  by  fraud.  As  for  health  of  body, 
I  look  upon  punning  as  a  noftrum,  a  Medicina 
Gymnajiica,  that  throws  off  all  the  bad  humours, 
and  occaiions  fuch  a  brifk  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  keeps  the  lamp  of  life  in  a  clear  and  conftant 
flame.  I  fpeak,  as  all  phyficians  ought  to  do, 
from  experience.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
the  ague  this  fpring,  was,  after  the  failing  of 
feveral  medicines  and  charms,  advifed  by  me  to 
enter  into  a  courfe  of  quibbling.  He  threw  his 
electuaries  out  at  his  window,  and  took  Abraca 
dabra  off  from  his  neck,  and  by  the  mere  force 
of  punning  upon  that  long  magical  word,  threw 
himfelf  into  a  fine  breathing  fweat,  and  a  quiet 
fleep.  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and 
fays  pleafantly,  he  is  lefs  obliged  to  the  Jefuits  for 
their  powder,  than  for  their  equivocation. 

6  Sir,  this  is  my  Modeft  Apology  for  Punning; 
which  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake, 
becaufe  we  have  a  learned  univerfity  where  it  is 
in  requeft,  and  I  am  told  that  a  famous  club  hath 
given  it  prote£tion.  If  this  meets  with  encou- 
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ragement,  I  fhall  write  a  vindication  of  the  rebus, 
and  do  juftice  to  the  conundrum.  I  have  indeed 
looked  philofophically  into  their  natures,  and 
made  a  fort  of  Arbor  Porphyriana  of  the  feveral 
fubordinations  and  diviiions  of  low  wit.  This 
the  ladies  perhaps  may  not  underftand ;  but  I 
fhall  thereby  give  the  beaux  an  opportunity  of 
{hewing  their  learning. 
I  am,  fir, 

with  great  refpecl, 

your  moft  obedient 

humble  fervantV 

6  The  affignment  of  this  paper  to  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  refts- 
upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  tlie  late  bifhop  of  Ko- 
chefter. 

*#*  By  fubfcription.  At  Mr.  Hick  ford's  room,  Apr.  24, 
a  concert  of  Vocal  and  Inftrumentul  Mufic,  'by  fign.  N. 
Haym  and  others.  Singing  by  the  Baronefs,  and  another 
fcholar  of  S.  Haym,  who  never  appeared  in  public.  Other 
entertainments  by  fome  of  the  belt  performers  at  this  time  in 
England.  Tickets  two  guineas.  Each  fubfcriber  to  have 
two  tickets  for  four  times.  To  begin  exadly  at  fix  o'clock. 
Guard,  in  folio.  See  fir  John  Hawkins's  Hift.  of  Mufic. 
Paffim. 


N°  37.     Thurfday,  April  23,   1713. 
BY  MR.  JOHN  HUGHES. 

Me  duce  damnofas  homines  compefcite  euros. 

OVID.  Rein.  Amor.  v.  69. 

Learn,  mortals,  from  my  precepts,  to  controul 
The  furious  paifions  that  difturb  the  foul. 

IT  is  natural  for  an  old  man  to  be  fond  of  fuch 
entertainments  as  revive  in  his  imagination  the, 
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agreeable  impreffions  made  upon  it  in  his  youth ; 
the  fet  of  wits  and  beauties  he  was  firft  acquaint^ 
ed  with,  the  balls  and  drawing  rooms  in  which  he 
made  an  agreeable  figure,  the  mufic  and  actors 
he  heard  and  faw,  when  his  life  was  frefh,  and  his 
fpirits  vigorous  and  quick,  have  ufually  the  pre 
ference  in  his  efteem  to  any  fucceeding  pleafures 
that  prefent  themfelves  when  his  tafte  is  grown 
more  languid.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  never  fee  a 
pifture  of  fir  Peter  Lely,  who  drew  fo  many  of 
my  firft  friends  and  acquaintance,  without  a  fen- 
fible  delight ;  and  I  am  in  raptures  when  I  re 
flect  on  the  compofitions  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Henry  Laws,  long  before  Italian  mufic  was  in 
troduced  into  our  nation.  Above  all,  I  am  pleafed 
in  obferving  that  the  tragedies  of  Shakefpeare, 
which  in  my  youthful  days  have  fo  frequently 
filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  hold  their  rank  ftill, 
and  are  the  great  fupport  of  our  theatre. 

It  was  with  this  agreeable  prepoffeffion  of 
mind,  I  went  fome  time  ago  to  fee  the  old  tra 
gedy  of  Othello,  and  took  my  female  wards  with 
me,  having  promifed  them  a  little  before  to  carry 
them  to  the  firft  play  of  Shakefpeare's  which 
fhould  be  acted.  Mrs.  Cornelia,  who  is  a  great 
reader,  and  never  fails  to  perufe  the  play-bills, 
which  are  brought  to  her  every  day,  gave  me 
notice  of  it  early  in  the  morning.  When  I  came 
to  my  lady  Lizard's  at  dinner,  1  found  the  young 
folks  all  dreft,  and  expecting  the  performance  of 
my  promife.  I  wrent  with  them  at  the  proper 
time,  placed  them  together  in  the  boxes,  and  my- 
felf  by  them  in  a  corner  feat.  As  I  have  the 
chief  fcenes  of  the  play  by  heart,  I  did  not  look 
13 
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much  on  the  ftage>  but  formed  to  myfelf  a 
new  fatisfa6tion  in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  faces 
of  my  little  audience,  and  obferving,  as  it  were 
by  refle&ion,  the  different  paffions  of  the  play 
represented  in  their  countenances.  Mrs.  Betty 
told  us  the  names  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  as  they  took  their  places  in  the  boxes,  and 
entertained  us  with  the  hiftory  of  a  new  mar 
riage  or  two,  till  the  curtain  drew  up.  I  foon 
perceived  that  Mrs.  Jane  was  touched  with  the 
love  of  Defdemona,  and  in  a  concern  to  fee  how 
flie  would  come  off  with  her  parents.  Annabella 
had  a  rambling  eye,  and  for  fome  time  was  more 
taken  up  with  obferving  what  gentlemen  looked 
at  her,  and  with  criticifmg  the  drefs  of  the  ladies, 
than  with  any  thing  that  paffed  on  the  ftage. 
Mrs.  Cornelia,  who  I  have  often  faid  is  addi&ed 
to  the  ftudy  of  Romances,  commended  that  fpeech 
in  the  play  in  which  Othello  mentions  his  6  Hair 
breadth  fcapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach/ 
and  recites  his  travels  and  adventures  with  which 
.he  had  captivated  the  heart  of  Defdemona.  The 
Sparkler  looked  feveral  times  frighted:  and  as 
the  diftrefs  of  the  play  was  heightened,  their  dif 
ferent  attention  was  collected,  and  fixed  wholly 
on  the  ftage,  'till  I  faw  them  all,  with  a  fecret 
fatisfa&ion,  betrayed  into  tears. 

I  have  often  confidered  this  play  as  a  noble, 
but  irregular,  production  of  a  genius,  who  had 
the  power  of  animating  the  theatre  beyond  any 
writer  we  have  ever  known*  The  touches  of 
nature  in  it  are  ftrong  and  mafterly ;  but  the 
oeconomy  of  the  fable,  and  in  fome  particulars 
the  probability,  are  too  much  neglected.  If  I 

VOL.  I.  P 
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would  fpeak  of  it  in  the  moft  fevere  terms,  I 
fhould  fay  as  Waller  does  of  the  Maid's  Tragedy, 

'  Great  are  its  faults,  but  glorious  is  its  flame.' 

But  it  would  be  a  poor  employment  in  a  cri 
tic  to  obferve  upon  the  faults,  and  ftiew  no  tafte 
for  the  beauties,  in  a  work  that  has  always  ftruck 
the  moft  fenfible  part  of  our  audiences  in  a  very 
forcible  manner. 

The  chief  fubjecl;  of  this  piece  is  the  paffion  of 
jealoufy,  which  the  poet  hath  reprefented  at  large, 
in  its  birth,  its  various  workings  and  agonies,  and 
its  horrid  confequences.  From  this  paffion,  and 
the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  the  perfon  fuf- 
pefted,  arifes  a  very  moving  diftrefs. 

It  is  a  remark,  as  I  remember,  of  a  modern 
writer,  who  is  thought  to  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  nature  of  the  pafiions,  that  '  the  moft 
extravagant  love  is  neareft  to  the  ftrongeft  ha 
tred.  The  Moor  is  furious  in  both  thefe  ex 
tremes.  His  love  is  tempeftuous,  and  mingled 
with  a  wildnefs  peculiar  to  his  character,  which 
feems  very  artfully  to  prepare  for  the  change 
which  is  to  follow. 

,  How  favage,  yet  how  ardent  is  that  exprefiioni 
of  the  raptures  of  his  heart,  when,  looking  after 
Defdemona  as  flbe  withdraws,  he  breaks  out, 

*  Excellent  wench  !   Perdition  catch  my  foul, 
But  I  do  love  thee;  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again/ 

The  deep  and  fubtle  villainy  of  lago,  in  work 
ing  this   change  from  We  to  jealoufy,  in  fo  tu 
multuous  a  mind  as  that  of  Othello,  prepoffeffed 
13 
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witfi  a  confidence  in  the  difinterefted  affection 
of  the  man  who  is  leading  him  on  infenfibly  to 
his  rain,  is  likewife  drawn  with  a  mafterly  hand, 
lago's  broken  hints,  qtieftions,  atnd  feeming  care 
to  hide  the  reafon  of  them ;  his  obfcure  fuggef- 
tions  to  raife  the  curiofity  of  the  Moor;  his  per- 
fonated  confufion,  and  refufing  to  explain  himfelf 
while  Othello  is  drawn  on,  and  held  in  fufpenfe 
till  he  grows  impatient  and  angry ;  then  his 
throwing  in  the  poifon,  and  naming  to  him  in  a 
caution  the  paffion  he  would  raife, 

* O  beware  of  jealoufy  ! ' 

are  inimitable  ftrokes  of  art,  in  that  fcene  which 
has  always  been  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
which  was  ever  reprefented  on  the  theatre. 

To   return  to  the   character  of  Othello ;  his 
ftrife  of  paffions,  his  ftarts,  his  returns  of  love, 
and  threatening^  to  lago,  who  put  his  mind  on 
j  the  rack,  his  relapfes  afterwards  to  jealoufy,  his 
;  rage  againft  his  wife,  and  his  afking  pardon  of 
lago,  whom  he  thinks  he  had  abufed  for  his  fide 
lity  to  him,  are  touches  which  no  one  can  over- 
j  look  that  has  the  fentiments  of  human  nature,  or 
has  confidered  the  heart  of  man  in  its  frailties,  its 
penances,  and  all  the  variety  of  its  agitations. 
;The  torments  which  the  Moor  fuffers  are  fo  ex- 
quifitely  drawn,  as  to  render  him  as  much  an 
obje6l  of  compaffion,  even  in  the  barbarous  aftion 
!  of  murdering  Defdemona,  as  the  innocent  perfon 
-jherfelf  who  falls  under  his  hand. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  has 
more  {hewn  his  judgment  in  this  play,  than  in 
the  circumftance  of  the  handkerchief,  which  is 
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employed  as  a  confirmation  to  the  jealoufy  of 
Othello  already  raifed.  What  I  would  here 
obferve  is,  that  the  very  flightnefs  of  this  circum- 
ftance  is  the  beauty  of  it.  How  finely  has  Shake- 
fpeare  exprefled  the  nature  of  jealoufy  in  thofe 
lines,  which,  on  this  occafion,  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  lago ; 

6  Trifles  light  as  air 

h'V  Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.' 

It  would  be  eafy  for  a  taftelefs  critic  to  turn 
any  of  the  beauties  I  have  here  mentioned  into 
ridicule ;  but  fuch  an  one  would  only  betray  a 
mechanical  judgment,  formed  out  of  borrowed 
rules  and  common-place  reading,  and  not  ariling 
from  any  true  difcern merit  in  human  nature,  and 
its  paffions. 

As  the  moral  of  this  tragedy  is  an  admirable 
caution  againft  hafty  fufpicions,  and  the  giving 
way  to  the  firft  tranfports  of  rage  and  jealoufy, 
which  may  plunge  a  man  in  a  few  minutes  into 
all  the  horrors  of  guilt,  diftrafilion  and  ruin,  I 
fhall  further  enforce  it,  by  relating  a  fcene  of 
misfortunes  of  the  like  kind,  which  really  hap 
pened  fome  years  ago  in  Spain;  and  is  an 
i'nftance  of  the  moft  tragical  hurricane  of  paffion 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  hiftory.  It  may  be  eafily 
conceived  that  a  heart  ever  big  with  refentments 
of  its  own  dignity,  and  never  allayed  by  reflec 
tions  which  make  us  honour  ourfelves  for  acting 
with  reafon  and  equality,  will  take  fire  precipi- 
tantly.  It  will  on  a  fudden  flame  too  high  to  be 
extinguifhed.  The  fhort  ftory  I  am  going  to  tell 
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is  a  lively  inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  and  a  juft  warning  to  thofe  of  jealous  ho 
nour,  to  look  about  them,  and  begin  to  poffefs 
their  fouls  as  they  ought,  for  no  man  of  fpirit 
knows  how  terrible  a  creature  he  is,  till  he  comes 
to  be  provoked. 

Don  Alonzo,  a  Spanim  nobleman,  had  a  beau 
tiful  and  virtuous  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for;  fome  years  in  great  tranquillity.  The  gen 
tleman,  however,  was  not  free  from  the  faults 
ufually  imputed  to  his  nation;  he  was  proud, 
fufpicious,  and  impetuous.  He  kept  a  Moor  in 
his,  houfe,  whom,  on  a  complaint  from  his  lady, 
he  had  puniihed  for  a  fmall  offence  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.  The  flave  vowed  revenge,  and 
communicated  his  refolution  to  one  of  the  lady's 
women  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  criminal  way. 
This  creature  alfo  hated  her  miftrefs,  for  me 
feared  me  was  obferved  by  her ;  me  therefore 
undertook  to  make  Don  Alonzo  jealous,  by  inii- 
nuating  that  the  gardener  was  often  admitted  to 
his  lady  in  private,  and  promifmg  to  make  him 
ap  eye-witnefs  of  it.  At  a  proper  time  agreed  on 
between  her  and  the  Morifco,  (he  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  gardener,  that  his  lady,  having  fome  hafty 
orders  to  give  him,  would  have  him  come  that 
moment  to  her  in  her  chamber.  In  the  mean 
time  ftie  had  placed  Alonzo  privately  in  an  outer 
room,  that  he  might  obferve  who  paffed  that 
way.  It  was  not  long  before  he  faw  the  gar 
dener  appear.  Alonzo  had  not  patience,  but, 
following  him  into  the  apartment,  (truck  him  at 
pne  blow  with  a  dagger  to  the  heart ;  then  drag-* 
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ging  his  lady  by  the  hair  without  enquirig  far 
ther,  he  inftantly  killed  her. 

Here  he  paufed,  looking  on  the  dead  bodies 
with  all  the  agitations  of  a  daemon  of  revenge ; 
when  the  wench  who  had  occafioned  thefe  ter 
rors,  diftrafted  with  remorfe,  threw  herfelf  at  hi3 
feet,  and  in  a  voice  of  lamentation,  without 
fenfe  of  the  confequence,  repeated  all  her  guilt. 
Alonzo  was  overwhelmed  with  all  the  violent 
paffions  at  one  inftant,  and  uttered  the  broken 
voices  and  motions  of  each  of  them  for  a  mo 
ment,  till  at  laft  he  recollected  himfelf  enough  to 
end  his  agony  of  love,  anger,  difdain,  revenge, 
and  remorfe,  by  murdering  the  maid,  the  Moor, 
and  himfelf1. 

*  This  paper,  N°  37,  is  afcribed  to  Mr.  John  Hughe?,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe.  See  Hughes's  Epif- 
tolary  Oorrefpondence,  Vol.  III.  p.  8.  ed.  1772. 

The  curious  reader  may  fee  three  letters  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes,  defigned  for  the  Guardian,  printed  for  the  firft  time 
in  his  Epiflolary  Correfpondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  73.  et.  fcq.  e4> 
lit  fapra. 


N*  38.     Friday,  April  24,  1713. 
BY   STEEL E. 

—•  Prodire  terms;  jinon  datur  ultra*    HOB.  i  Ep.  i,  32, 
Thus  far  at  leaft,  though  here  we  flop. 

I  HAVE  lately  given  a  precaution  concerning 
the  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what  ought  to  be 
efteemed  a  '  fine  gentleman/  That  character 
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has  been  long  wholly  engroffed  by  well-dreft 
beaux,  and  men  of  fenfe  have  given  up  all  pre 
tence  to  it.  The  higheft  any  of  them  contend 
for  is  the  chara6ter  of  *  a  pretty  gentleman ;'  for 
here  the  drefs  may  be  more  carelefs,  and  fome 
wit  is  thought  neceffary;  whereas  a  fine  gen 
tleman  is  not  obliged  to  converfe  further  than 
the  offering  his  fnuff-box  round  the  room.  How 
ever,  the  pretty  gentleman  muft  have  his  airs: 
and  though  they  are  not  fo  pompous  as  thofe  of 
the  other,  yet  they  are  fo  affe&ed,  that  few  who 
have  underftanding  can  bring  themfelves  to  be 
proficients  this  way,  though  ever  fo  ufeful  to 
wards  being  well  received  ;  but,  if  they  fail  here, 
they  fucceed  with1  fome  difficulty  in  being  al 
lowed  to  have  much  of  %the  gentleman  in  them. 
To  obtain  this  epithet,  a  man  of -fenfe  muft  arrive 
at  a  certain  defire  to  appear  more  than  is  natural 
to  him ;  but  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  fit  he  fliould 
be  encouraged  in  this  attempt,  fince  nothing  can 
mend  the  general  tafte,  but  fetting  the  true  cha 
racter  in  as  public  a  view  as  the  falfe.  This 
indeed  can  never  be  done  to  the  purpofe,  while 
the  majority  is  fo  great  on  the  wrong  fide  :  one  of 
a  hundred  will  have  the  ihout  agairift  him  ;  but  if 
people  of  wit  would  be  as  zealous  to  affiit  old 
Ironfide,  as  he  is  to  promote  them  and  their  in- 
tereft,  a  little  time  would  give  thefe  things  a  new 
turn.  However,  1  will  not  defpair  but  1  fhall  be 
able  to  fummon  all  the  good  fenfe  in  the  nation 
to  my  affiftance,  in  my  ambition  to  produce  a 
new  race  of  mankind,  to  take  the  places  of  fuch 
as  have  hitherto  pretended  to  engrofs  the  fafhion. 
The  univerfity  icholar  fliall  be  called  upon  to 
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learn  his  exercife,  and  frequent  mixt  company ; 
the  military  and  the  travelled  man,  to  read  the 
beft  authors ;  the  country  gentleman,  to  divide 
his  time,  fo  as,  together  with  the  care  of  his 
eftate,  to  make  an  equal  progrefs  in  learning,  and 
breeding  ;  and  when  the  feveral  candidates  think 
themfelves  prepared,  I  mall  appoint  under  offi 
cers  to  examine  their  qualifications,  and,  as  1  am 
fatisfied  with  their  report,  give  out  my  paffports 
recommending  them  to  all  companies  as  6  the 
Guardian's  fine  gentlemen/  If  my  recommen 
dations  appear  juft,  I  will  not  doubt  but  fome  of 
the  prefent  fine  gentlemen  will  fee  the  neceffity 
of  retirement,  till  they  can  come  abroad  with 
approbation,  I  have  indeed  ^already  given  out 
orders  in  this  behalf,  and  have  direfted  fearchers 
to  attend  at  the  inn,  where  the  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge  coaches  ftand,  and  commanded  them  to 
bring  any  young  fellow,  of  any  hopes  in  the 
world,  direfilly  to  my  lodgings  as  foon  as  he  lands, 
for  I  will  take  him  though  I  know  I  can  only 
make  him  6  much  of  a  gentleman ;'  for,  when  I 
have  gone  thus  far,  one  would  think  it  mould 
be  ealy  to  make  him  a,  '  gentleman-like  man/ 
As  the  world  now  goes,  we  have  no  adequate 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  '  gentlemanly,  gentle 
man-like,  or  much  of  a  gentleman ;  you  cannot 
be  cheated  at  play,  but  it  is  certainly  done  by 
6  a  very  gentleman-like  man  ;'  you  cannot  be 
deceived  in  your  affairs,  but  it  was  done  in  fome 
'  gentlemanly  manner ;'  you  cannot  be  wronged 
in  your  bed,  but  all  the  world  will  fay  of  him 
that  did  the  injury,  it  muft  be  allowed  6  he  is 
very  much  of  a  gentleman/  Here  is  a  very  plea-? 
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fant  fellow,  a  correipondent  of  mine,  that  puts 
in  for  that  appellation  even  to  highwaymen.  I 
muft  confefs  the  gentleman  he  perfonates  is  very 
apparently  fuch,  though  I  did  not  look  upon  that 
fort  of  fellow  in  that  light,  till  he  favoured  me 
with  his  letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

'  Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

* 1  HAVE  been  upon  the  highway 
thefe  fix  years,  in  the  Park,  at  the  Play,  at  Bath, 
Tunbridge,  Epfom,  and  at  every  other  place 
where  I  could  have  any  profpe6l  of  ftealing  a  for 
tune;  but  have  met  with  no  fuccefs,  being  dif- 
appointed  either  by  fome  of  your  damned  Iron- 
fide  race,  or  by  old  curfed  curs,  who  put  more 
bolts  on  their  doors  and  bars  in  their  windows 
than  are  in  Newgate.  All  that  fee  rne  own  I  am 
a  '  gentleman-like  man;'  and,  whatever  rafcally 
things  the  grave  folks  fay  I  am  guilty  of,  they 
themfelves  acknowledge  I  am  a  '  gentlemanly 
kind  of  man/  and  in  every  refpecT:  accomplifhed 
for  running  away  with  a  lady.  I  have  been  bred 
up  to  no  bufinefs,  am  illiterate,  have  fpent  the 
fmall  fortune  I  had  in  purchaiing  favours  from 
the  fair  fex.  The  bounty  of  their  purfes  I  have 
received,  as  well  as  the  endearments  of  their  per- 
fons,  but  I  have  gratefully  difpofed  of  it  among 
themfelves,  for  I  always  was  a  keeper  when  I 
was  kept.  I  am  fearlefs  in  my  behaviour,  and 
never  fail  of  putting  your  bookilh  fort  of  fellows, 
your  men  of  merit,  forfooth,  out  of  countenance. 
I  triumph  when  I  fee  a  modeft  young  woman 
blufh  at  an  affembly,  or  a  virgin  betrayed  into 
tears  at  a  well-wrought  fcene  in  a  tragedy.  I 
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have  long  forgot  ftiame,  for  it  proceeds  from  a 
confcioufnefs  of  fome  defecl;  and  I  am,  as  I  told 
you,  c  a  gentlemanly  man/  I  never  knew  any  but 
you  muftv  philofophers  applaud  blufties,  and  you 
yourfelves  will  allow  that  they  are  caufed,  either 
by  fome  real  imperfe6tion,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
fome  defect  where  there  is  not  any;  but  for  my 
part  I  hate  miftakes,  and  (hall  not  fufpect  myfelf 
wrongfully.  Such  as  I  am,  if  you  approve  of  my 
perfon,  eftate,  and  charafter,  I  defire  you  would 
admit  me  as  a  fuitor  to  one  of  the  Lizards,  and 
beg  your  fpeedy  anfwer  to  this ;  for  it  is  the  laft 
time  my  black  coat  will  bear  fcouring,  or  my 
Jong  wig  buckling. 

1  am,  Sir, 

the  fair  ladies,  and 

your  humble  fervant, 

WILL.  BAREFACE/ 

Thofe  on  the  highway,  who  make  a  ftand  with 
a  piftol  at  your  breaft  (compelled  perhaps  by  ne- 
ceffity,  misfortune,  or  driven  out  of  an  honeft  way 
of  life,  to  anfwer  the  wants  of  a  craving  family), 
are  much  more  excufable  than  thofe  of  their  fra 
ternity,  who  join  the  converfations  of  gentlemen, 
and  get  into  a  mare  of  their  fortunes  without  one 
good  art  about  them.  What  a  crowd  of  thefe 
gentleman-like  men  are  about  this  town  !  For 
from  an  unjuft  modefty,  and  incapacity  for  com 
mon  life,  the  ordinary  failings  of  men  of  letters 
and  induftry  in  our  nation,  it  happens  that  im 
pudence  fupprefles  all  virtue,  and  alfumes  the  re 
ward  aad  efteem  which  are  due  to  it.  Hence  it 
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is  that  worthlefs  rogues  have  the  fmiles  of  the 
fair,  and  the  favours  of  the  great ;  to  be  well 
dreffed  and  in  health,  and  very  impudent,  jn  this 
licentious  undiftinguifliing  age,  is  enough  to  con- 
ftitute  a  perfon  6  very  much  of  a  gentleman  ;' 
and  to  this  pafs  are  we  come,  by  the  proftitution 
of  wit  in  the  caufe  of  vice,  which  has  made  the 
moft  unreafonable  arid  unnatural  things  prevail 
againft  all  the  fuggeftions  of  common  fenfe.  No 
body  denies  that  we  live  in  a  chriftian  country, 
and  yet  he  who  mould  decline,  upon  refpe6tive 
opportunities,  to  commit  adultery  or  murder, 
would  be  thought  very  little  of  a  gentleman. 

N°  39.     Saturday,  April  25,    1713. 
BY  G.  BERKELEY,    D,  D. 

— —  JEgrifomnia.  ,  HOR.  Ars.  Poet.  v.  7. 

A  iick  man's  dreams. 

MY  correfpondent,  who  has  acquired  the  fa-r 
culty  of  entering  into  other  men's  thoughts,  hav 
ing,  in  purfuance  to  a  former  letter,  lent  me  an 
account  of  certain  ufeful  difcoveries  he  has  made 
by  the  help  of  that  invention,,  I  (hall  communi 
cate  the  fame  to  the  public  in  this  paper. 

£  Mr.  IRONSIDE, 

4  On  the  eleventh  day  of  O6lober,  in 
the  year  1712,  having  left  my  body  locked  up 
fafe  in  my  ftudy,  I  repaired  to  the  Grecian  coffee- 
hoiife,  where  entering  into  the  pineal  gland  of  a 
pertain  eminent  free-thinker,  I  made  direfilly  to 
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the  higheft  part  of  it,  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
underftanding,  expe6ting  to  find  there  a  com-* 
prehenfive  knowledge  of  all  things  human  and 
divine;  but  to  my  no  fmall  aftoniihment,  1  found 
the  place  narrower  than  ordinary,  infomuch  that 
there  was  not  any  room  for  a  miracle,  prophecy, 
or  feparate  fpirit. 

*  This  obliged  me  to  defcend  a  ftory  lower, 
into  the  imagination,  which  I  found  larger,  in 
deed,  but  cold  and  comfortlefs.  I  difcovered  Pre 
judice,  in  the  figure  of  a  woman,  {landing  in  a 
corner,  with  her  eyes  clofe  Ihur,  and  her  fore 
fingers  ftuck  in  her  ears;  many  words  in  a  con^ 
fufed  order,  but  fpoken  with  great  emphafis, 
ifflied  from  her  mouth.  Thefe,  being  condenfed 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  place,  formed  a  fort  of 
mift,  through  which  methqught  I  faw  a  great 
caftle  with  a  fortification  call  round  it,  and  a 
tower  adjoining  to  it  that  through  the  windows 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  racks  and  halters.  Be 
neath  the  caftle  I  could  difcern  vaft  dungeons, 
and  all  about  it  lay  fcattered  the  bones  of  men. 
It  feemed  to  be  garrifoned  by  certain  men  in 
black,  of  a  gigantic  iize,  and  moft  terrible  forms. 
But,  as  I  drew  near,  the  terror  of  the  appearance 
vaniftied;  and  the  caftle  I  found  to  be  only  a 
church,  whofe  fteeple  with  its  clock  and  bell- 
ropes  was  miftaken  for  a  tower  filled  with  racks 
and  halters.  The  terrible  giants  in  black  fhr-unk 
into  a  few  innocent  clergymen.  The  dungeons 
were  turned  into  vaults  defigned  only  for  the  ha 
bitation  of  the  dead;  and  the  fortifications  proved 
to  be  a  church-yard,  with  fome  fcattered  bones  in, 
it,  and  a  plain  ftone-wall  round  it. 
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6 1  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  curiofity 
was  railed  by  a  loud  noife  that  I  heard  in  the  in 
ferior  region.  Defcending  thither  I  found  a  mob 
of  the  Paffions  afiembled  in  a  riotous  manner. 
Their  tumultuary  proceedings  foon  convinced 
me,  that  they  affeded  a  democracy.  After  much 
noife  and  wrangle,  they  at  length  all  hearkened 
to  Vanity,  who  propofed  the  railing  of  a  great 
army  of  notions,  which  fhe  offered  to  lead  againft 
thefe  dreadful  phantoms  in  the  imagination  that 
had  occafioned  all  this  uproar. 

6  Away  pofted  Vanity,  and  I  after  her,  to  the 
ftoreboufe  of  ideas;  where  I  beheld  a  great  num 
ber  of  lifelefs  notions  confufedly  thrown  together, 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Vanity  they  began  to 
crawl.  Here  were  to  be  feen,  among  other  odd 
things,  ileeping  deities,  corporeal  fpirits,  and 
worlds  formed  by  chance ;  with  an  endlefs  va 
riety  of  heathen  notions,  the  moft  irregular  and 
grotefque  imaginable.  And  with  thefe  were 
jumbled  feveral  of  Chriftian  extraction;  but  fuch 
was  the  drefs  and  light  they  were  put  in,  and 
their  features  were  fo  diftorted,  that  they  looked 
little  better  than  heathens.  There  was  like- 
wife  affembled  no  fmall  number  of  phantoms  in 
ftrange  habits,  who  proved  to  be  idolatrous  priefts 
of  different  nations.  Vanity  gave  the  word,  and 
ftrait-way  the  Talapoins,  Faquirs,  Bramines  and 
Bonzes,  drew  up  in  a  body.  The  right  wing 
confifted  of  ancient  heathen  notions,  and  the  left 
of  Chriftians  naturalized.  All  thefe  together,  for 
numbers,  compofed  a  very  formidable  army;  but 
the  precipitation  of  Vanity  was  fo  great,  and 
fueh  was  their  own  inbred  averfion  to  the  tyranny 
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of  rules"  and  difcipline,  that  they  feemed  rather 
a  confufed  rabble  than  a  regular  army*  I  could, 
neverthelefs,  obferve,  that  they  all  agreed  in  a 
fquinting  look,  or  caft  of  their  eyes  towards  a 
certain  perfon  in  a  maik,  who  was  placed  in  the 
center,  and  whom  by  fure  iigns  and  tokens  I 
difcovered  to  be  Atheifm. 

c  Vanity  had  no  fooner  led  her  forces  into  the 
imagination,  but  flie  refolved  upon  ftorming  the 
caftle,  and  giving  no  quarter.  They  began  the 
affault  with  loud  outcry  and  great  confufion, 
I,  for  my  part,  made  the  beft  of  my  way,  and  re- 
entered  my  own  lodging.  Some  time  after,  in 
quiring  at  a  bookfeller's  for  A  Difcourfe  on  Free- 
thinking,  which  had  made  fome  noife,  I  met 
with  the  reprefentatives  of  all  thofe  notions 
drawn  up  in  the  fame  confufed  order  upon 
paper.  Sage  Neftor, 

I  am, 

your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

ULYSSES  COSMOPOLITA"/ 

6  N.  B.  I  went  round  the  table,  but  could  not 
find  a  wit,  or  mathematician  among  them/ 

I  imagine  the  account  here  given  may  be 
ufeful  in  directing  to  the  proper  cure  of  a  free 
thinker.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  plain  his  uwder- 
ftanding  wants  to  be  opened  and  enlarged,  and 
he  mould  be  taught  the  way  to  order  and  me- 
thodife  his  ideas ;  to  which  end  the  ftudy  of  the 
mathematics  may  be  ufeful.  I  am  farther  of 

k  See  N°  35, 
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opinion,  that  as  his  imagination  is  filled  with 
amufements,  arifing  from  prejudice,  and  the  ob- 
fcure  or  falfe  lights  in  which  he  fees  things,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  bring  him  into  good  com 
pany,  and  now  and  then  carry  him  to  church ; 
by  which  means  he  may  in  time  come  to  a  right 
fenfe  of  religion,  and  wear  off  the- ill  impreffions 
he  fres  received.  Laftly,  I  advife  whoever  un 
dertakes  the  reformation  of  a  modern  free-  thinker,, 
that  above  all  things  he  be  careful  to  fubdue  his 
vanity;  that  being  the  principal  motive  which 
promotes  a  little  genius  to  diltinguifh  itfelf  by 
iingularities  that  are  hurtful  to  mankind. 

Or,  if  the  paffion  of  vanity,  as  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  very  ftrong  in  your  free-thinkers,  cannot  be 
fubdued,  let  it  be  won  over  to  the  intereft  of  re 
ligion,  by  giving  them  to  underftand  that  the 
greateft  Genii  of  the  age  have  a  refpe6l  for  things 
iacred;  that  their  rhapfodies  find  no  admirers,, 
and  that  the  name  Free-thinker  has,  like  Tyrant 
of  old,  degenerated  from  its  original  {ignin'cation^ 
.  and  is  now  fuppofed  to  denote  fomething  con 
trary  to  wit  and  reafon.  In  fine,  let  them  know 
that  whatever  temptations  a  few  men  of  parts 
might  formerly  have  had,  from  the  novelty  of 
the  thing,  to  oppofe  the  received  opinions  of 
Chriflians,  yet  that  now  the  humour  is  worn  out, 
and  blafphemy  and  irreligion  are  diftinftions 
which  have  long  fince  defcended  down  to  lackeys 
and  drawers. 

But  it  muft  be  my  bufinefs  to  prevent  all  pre 
tenders  in  this  kind  from  hurting  the  ignorant 
and  unwary*  In  order  to  this,  I  communicated 
an  intelligence  which  I  received  of  a  gentleman's 
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appearing  very  forry  that  he  was  not  well  during 
a  late  fit  of  iicknefs,  contrary  to  his  own  doSrine, 
which  obliged  him  to  be  merry  upon  that  occa- 
iion,  except  he  was  fure  of  recovering.  Upon 
this  advice  to  the  world,  the  following  advertife- 
me'nt  got  a  place  in  the  Poft-boy : 

6  WHEREAS  in  the  paper  called  the  Guardian, 
of  Saturday  the  eleventh  of  April  inftant,  a  corol 
lary  reflection  was  tnade  on  Monfieur  D ,  a 

member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  in  Paris$ 
author  of  a  book  lately  published,  entitled, 

6  A  philological  Eflay,  or  Reflections  on  the 
death  of  Free-thinkers,  with  the  characters  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfons  of  both  fexes,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  died  pleafantly  and  unconcerned, 
&c.  Sold  by  J.  Baker  in  Pater-nofter-row/ 
fuggefting,  as  if  that  gentleman,  now  in  London, 
'  was  very  much  out  of  humour,  in  a  late  fit  of 
flcknefs,  till  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery:' 
This  is  to  affure  the  public,  that  the  faid  gentle 
man  never  expreffed  the  leaft  concern  at  the  ap 
proach  of  death,  but  expefited  the  fatal  minute 
with  a  moft  heroical  and  philofophical  refigna- 
tion  ;  of  which  a  copy  of  verfes  he  writ,  in  the 
ferene  intervals  of  his  diftemper,  is  an  invincible 
proof/ 

All  that  I  contend  for,  is,  that  this  gentleman1 
was  out  of  humour  when  he  was  fick;  and  the 
ad ver tiler,  to  confute  me,  fays,  that c  in  the  ferene 
intervals  of  his  diftemper/  that  is,  when  he  was 
not  fick,  he  writ  verfes.  I  fhall  not  retract  my 

1  M.  Deflandes.     See  Guard,  N°  27,  adjinem. 
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advertifement  till  I  fee  thofe  verfes,  and  I  will 
choofe  M'hat  to  believe  then,  except  they  are  un 
derwritten  by  his  nurfe,  nor  then  neither,  except 
ftie  is  an  houfekeeper.  I  mult  tie  this  gentle 
man  clofe  to  the  argument;  for,  if  he  had  not 
a6tually  his  fit  upon  him,  there  is  nothing  cou 
rageous  in  the  thing,  nor  does  it  make  for  his 
purpofe,  nor  are  they  heroic  verfes. 

The  point  of  being  merry  at  the  hour  of  death 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  fettled  by  divines ; 
but  the  publilher  of  the  philological  Effay  pro 
duces  his  chief  authorities  from  Lucretius,  the 
earl  of  Rochefter,  and  Mr.  John  Dryden,  who 
were  gentlemen  that  did  not  think  themfelves 
obliged  to  prove  all  they  faid,  or  elfe  proved  their 
affertions,  by  faying  or  (wearing  they  were  all 
fools  that  believed  to  the  contrary.  If  it  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  that  a  man  mould  be  facetious 
at  his  death,  it  would  be  very  well  if  thefe  gen 
tlemen,  Monfieur  D and  Mr.  B m  would 

repent  betimes,  and  not  truft  to  a  death-bed 
ingenuity;  by  what  has  appeared  hitherto  they 
have  only  raifed  our  longing  to  fee  their  poft- 
humous  works. 

The  author  of  Poetcz  Rujiicantis  literatum 
Otium  is  but  a  mere  phrafeologift,  the  philolo 
gical  publifher  is  but  a  tranflator;  but  I  expect 
ed  better  ufage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper,  who  is  an 
original". 

m  Perhaps  Mr.  Budgell. 

•  This  paper,  N°.  39,  is  afcribed  to  bidiop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  his  Ion,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly 
ttudeut  of  Chrift  church,  and  vicar  ot  Bray,  in  Oxfordiliire. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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N°  40.     Monday,  April  27,  1713. 
By    POPE. 

Cornpukrantque  greges  Cory  don  et  Thyrjis  in  unum : 
Ex  ilio  CorydoHy  Corydon  ejt  tcmpore  nobis. 

VIRG.  Eel.  vii.  2. 

Their  flieep  and  goats  together  graz'd  the  plains  — 

Since  when  ?  'tis  Corydon  among  the  fwains, 

Young  Corydon  without  a  rival  reigns.  DRYDEN. 

I  DESIGNED  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with 
no  farther  difcourfes  of  paftorals;  but,  being 
informed  that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not 
mentioning  an  author,  whofe  eclogues  are  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  fame  volume  with  Mr.  Philips's,  I 
(hall  employ  this  paper  in  obfervations  upon  him, 
written  in  the  free  fpirit  of  criticifm,  and  with 
out  apprehenfion  of  offending  that  gentleman, 
whofe  chara6ier  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greateft 
care  of  his  works  before  they  are  publiihed,  and 
has  the  leaft  concern  for  them  afterwards. 

I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firft  rule  of  paftoral, 
that  its  idea  fliould  be  taken  from  the  manners 
of  the  golden  age,  and  the  moral  formed  upon 
the  reprefentation  of  innocence ;  it  is  therefore 
plain  that  any  deviations  from  that  defign  de 
graded  a  poem  from  being  true  paftoral.  In  this 
view  it  will  appear  that  Virgil  can  only  have 
two  of  his  eclogues  allowed  to  be  fuch.  His  firft 
and  ninth  muft  be  reje6ted,  becaufe  they  defcribe 
the  ravages  of  armies,  and  oppreflions  of  the 
innocent ;  Cory  don's  criminal  paffion  for  Alexis 
throws  out  the  fecond ;  the  calumny  and  railing 
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in  the  third  are  not  proper  to  that  flate  of  con 
cord;  the  eighth  reprefents  unlawful  ways  of 
procuring  love  by  enchantments,  and  introduces 
a  ftiepherd  whom  an  inviting  precipice  tempts 
to  felt-murder.  As  to  the  fourth,  lixth  and  tenth, 
they  are  given  up  by  °  Heiniius,  Salmafius,  Ra- 
pin,  and  the  critics  in  general.  They  likewife 
ohferve  that  but  eleven  of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus 
are  to  be  admitted  as  paftorals;  and  even  out  of 
that  number  the  greater  part  will  be  excluded, 
for  one  or  other  of  the  reafons  above  mentioned. 
So  that  when  I  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that 
Virgil's  eclogues,  taken  altogether,  are  rather 
fele6t  poems  than  paftorals,  1  might  have  faid  the 
lame  thing,  with  no  lefs  truth,  of  Theocritus. 
The  reafon  of  this  I  take  to  be  yet  unobferved  by 
the  critics,  viz.  'They  never  meant  them  all  for 
paftorals/  Which  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done, 
and  in  that  particular  excelled  both  Theocritus 
and  Virgil. 

As  fimplicity  is  the  diftinguifhing  chara6ler- 
iftic  of  paftoral,  Virgil  has  been  thought  guilty 
of  too  courtly  a  ftyle :  his  language  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among  peafants. 
I  have  frequently  wondered  that  iince  he  was  fo 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  Ennijs,  he  had 
not  imitated  the  rufticity  of  th;j  Doric,  as  well, 
by  the  help  of  the  old  obfolete  Roman  language, 
as  Philips  hath  the  antiquated  EngliuS.  For  ex 
ample,  might  he  not  have  faid  6  quoi'  inftead  of 
'ctti;  '  quoijiim'  for  4  cujum\  6  volt' for 'vult,  &c. 
as  well  as  our  modern  hath  c  z&eMaday  for  *  alas,' 

*  See  Rapin  dz  Carm.  Pajl.  pars  3. 
Q  2 
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*  whilome  for  6  of  old}  '  make,  mock'  for  c  deride,' 
and  c  whitlefs  younglings  for  'Jimple  lambs,'  &c. 
by  which  means  he  had  attained  as  much  of  the 
air  of  Theocritus,  as  Philips  hath  of  Spenfer  ? 

Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the 
Simplicity  proper  to  the  country.  His  names 
are  borrowed  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil ,  which 
are  improper  to  the  fcene  of  his  paftorals.  He 
introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  on  Bri- 
tim  plains,  as  Virgil  had  done  before  him  on  the 
Mantuan:  whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the  ftrict- 
eft  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a 
reader  of  delicacy ;  fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin, 
Cuddy,  and  Colin  Clout. 

So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem  (in  the 
fimplicity  we  have  defcribed  it),  yet  it  requires 
great  reading,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
to  be  a  matter  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  ma- 
nifeft  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  books  ;  it  muft 
be  confeffed  his  competitor  hath  imitated  fome 
fingle  thoughts  of  the  ancients  well  enough,  if 
we  confider  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  an  uni- 
verlity  education  ;  but  he  hath  difperfed  them 
here  and  there,  without  that  order  and  method 
which  Mr.  Philips  obferves,  whofe  whole  third 
paftoral  is  an  inftance  how  well  he  hath  iiudied 
the  fifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judiciouily  reduced 
Virgil's  thoughts  to  the  ftandard  of  paftoral ;  as 
his  contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  Nightin 
gale,  (hows  with  what  exa6tnefs  he  hath  imitated 
Strada. 

When  I  remarked  it  as  a  principal  fault  to  in- 
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troduce  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth  in 
defcriptions  where  the  fcene  lies  in  our  country, 
I  did  not  defign  that  obfervation  fliould  extend 
alfo  to  animals,  or  the  ienfltive  life ;  for  Philips 
hath  with  great  judgement  defcribed  wolves  in 
England,  in  his  firft  paftoral p.  Nor  would  I 
have  a  poet  flavifhly  confine  himfelf  (as  Mr. 
Pope  hath  done)  to  one  particular  feafon  of  the 
year,  one  certain  time  of  the  day,  and  one  un 
broken  fcene  in  each  eclogue.  It  is  plain  Spen- 
fer  negle6led  this  pedantry,  who  in  his  paftoral 
of  November,  mentions  the  mournful  fong  of  the 
nightingale. 

'  Sad  Philomel  her  fong  in  tears  doth  fteep.' 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath 
raifed  up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  moft 
induftrious  gardener;  his  rofes,  lilies  and  daffodils, 
blow  in  the  fame  feafon. 

But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our 
two  contemporary  paftoral  writers,  I  fliall  endea 
vour  to  draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  fetting  feve- 
ral  of  their  particular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light, 
whereby  it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips 
hath  the  advantage.  With  what  fimplicity  he 
introduces  two  {hepherds  finging  alternately: 

'ffobb.  Come,  Rofalind,  O  come,  for  without  thee 
What  pleafure  can  the  country  have  for  me. 
Come,  Rofalind,  O  come:  My  brinded  kine, 
My  fnowy  flieep,  my  farm,  and  all,  is  thine. 

Lanq.   Come,  Rofalind,  O  come ;  here  ihady  bowers, 
Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  fpringing 
flow'rs. 

P  Offian  has  forgot  them,  as  Mr.  Pennant  acutely  ob- 
ferves.     A; 

Q  3 
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Corne,  Roialind  ;  here  ever  let  us  ftay, 
And  iweetly  wafte  our  live-long  time  away.' 

Our  other  paftoral  writer,  in  expreffing  the  fame 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry. 

'Sfreph.  In  fpring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  ihady  grove, 
But  Delia  always;  forc'd  from  Delia's  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  de- 

light. 

Daph.  Sylvia  a  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  frefhas  early  day; 
Ev'n  fpring  dilpleafes  when  Ihe  mines  not 

here  : 
But,  bleft  with  her,  'tis  fpring  throughout  the 

year.' 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  authors,  two  (hepherds  thus 
innocently  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  their  mif- 
treffes. 

'  Hobb.  As  Marian  bath'd,  by  chance  I  passed  by; 
She  bluuYd,  and  at  me  caft  a  side-long  eye  : 
Then  fwift  beneath  the  cryftal  wave  she  try'd 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  vain,  to  hide. 
Lanq.   As  1  to  cool  me  bath'd  one  fultry  day, 
Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  furges  lay ; 
The  wanton  laugh'd  and  feem'd  in  hafte  to  fly; 
Yet  often  ftopp'd,  and  often  turu'd  her  eye.' 

The  other  modern  (vvho  it  mufl  be  confeffed  hath 
a  knack  of  verfifying)  hath  it  as  follows : 

.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then,  hid  in  ftiades,  eludes  her  eager  f  wain  ; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found, 
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Daph.  The  fprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green ; 
She  rurfs,  but  hopes  me  does  not  run  unieen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  purfuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes !' 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poe 
try  are  fonder  of,  than  defcriptions  of  paftoral 
prefents.  Philips  fays  thus  of  a  flieep-hook : 

'  Of  feafon'd  elm ;  where  ftuds  of  brafs  appear, 
To  fpeak  the  giver's  name,  the  month,  and  year, 
The  hook  of  polinYd  fteel,  the  handle  turn'd, 
And  richly  by  the  graver's  skill  adorn'd.' 

The  other  of  a  bowl  emboffed  with  figures  : 

< where  wanton  ivy  twines : 

And  fwelling  cluiters  bend  the  curling  vines; 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear, 
The  various  feafons  of  the  rolling  year; 
And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  bright  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie  ?' 

The  fimplicity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who 
forgets  the  name  of  the  Zodiac,  is  no  ill  imita- 
tation  of  Virgil;  but  how  much  more  plainly 
and  unaffected  would  Philips  have  dreffed  this 
thought  in  his  Doric  ? 

And  what  That  height,  which  girds  the  Welkin 

Iheen, 
Where  twelve  gay  signs  in  meet  array  are  feen? 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curioiity  any 
farther  in  the  comparifpn  of  particulars,  he  may 
read  the  firft  paftoral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond 
of  his  contemporary,  and  the  fourth  and  fix th  of 
the  former,  with  the  fourth  and  firft  of  the  lat- 

Q4 
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ter;  where  feveral  parallel  places  will  occur  to 
every  one. 

Having  now  fhown  fome  parts,  in  which  thefe 
two  writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  juftice  I 
owe  to  Mr.  Philips,  to  difcover  thofe  in  which 
no  man  can  compare  with  him.  Firft,  that  beau 
tiful  ruflicity,  of  which  I  mall  only  produce  two 
inftances,  out  of  a  hundred  not  yet  quoted  : 

1  O  woful  day  !   O  day  of  woe,  quoth  he, 
And  woful  I,  who  live  the  day  to  fee  !' 

That  iimplicity  of  diction,  the  melancholy  flow 
ing  of  the  numbers,  the  folemnity  of  this  found, 
and  the  eafy  turn  of  the  words,  in  this  dirge  (to 
make  ufeofour  author's  exprefiion)  are  extreme 
ly  elegant. 

In  another  of  his  paftorals  a  fhepherd  utters  a 
dirge  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the 
following  lines : 

'  Ah  me  the  while  !  ah  me,  the  luckless  day ! 
Ah  lucklefs  lad,  the  rather  might  I  fay; 
Ah  silly  I  !   more  silly  than  my  fheep, 
Which  on  the  flow'ry  plains  1  once  did  keep.' 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefe  artful  re 
petitions  of  the  epithets;  and  how  fignificant  is 
the  laft  verfe!  I  defy  the  moft  common  reader 
to  repeat  them  without  feeling  fome  emotions  of 
compaffion. 

In  the  next  place  I  fliall  rank  his  proverbs,  in 
which  I  formerly  obferved  he  excels.  For  ex 
ample, 

*  A  rolling  ftone  is  ever  bare  of  mofs ; 

And,  to  their  coft,  green  years  old  proverbs  crofs. 
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. He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rife, 

And,  fluggard-like,  till  noon-day  fnoring  lies, 
Againft  ill-luck  all  cunning  forefight  fails; 
Whether  we  fleep  or  wake  it  naught  avails. 
Nor  fear,  from  upright  fentence,  *  wrong.' 

Laftly  his  elegant  dialed,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldeft  born  of  Spenfer,  and  our 
only  true  Arcadian ;  1  ftiould  think  it  proper  for 
the  feveral  writers  of  paftoral,  to  confine  them- 
felvvs  to  their  feveral  counties:  Spenfer  feems  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion  ;  for  he  hath  laid  the 
fcene  of  one  of  his  paftorals  in  Wales,  where, 
witli  all  the  fimplicity  natural  to  that  part  of  our 
ifland,  one  (hepherd  bids  the  other  good  morrow 
in  an  unufual  and  elegant  manner. 

'  Diggon  Davey,  I  bid  hur  God-day; 
Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I  mil- fay. 

Diggon  anfwers, 

'  Hur  was  hur  while  it  was  day-light: 

But  now  hur  is  a  moil  wretched  wight,'  &c. 

But  the  moil  beautiful  example  of  this  kind 
that  I  ever  met  with,  is  a  very  valuable  piece 
which  1  chanced  to  find  among  fome  old  manu- 
fcripts,  entituled,  A  Paftoral  Ballad ;  which  I 
think,  for  its  nature  and  fimplicity,  may  (not- 
withftanding  the  modefty  of  the  title)  be  allowed 
a  perfect  paftoral.  It  is  compofed  in  the  So 
me  rfetftiire  dialed,  and  the  names  fuch  as  are 
proper  to  the  country  people.  It  may  be  obferved, 
as  a  farther  beauty  of  this  paftoral,  the  words 
Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Faun,  Cupid,  or  Satyr, 
are  not  once  mentioned  through  the  whole.  I 
fliall  make  no  apology  for  inferting  fome  few 
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lines  of  this  excellent  piece.  Cicily  breaks  thus 
into  the  fubjec\  as  (lie  is  going  a  milking ; 

'  Cicily.  Rager  go  vetch  thar  kee,  or  elfe  tha  zun 
Will  quite  be  go,  beyore  c'have  half  a  don. 

Roger.  Thou  fhouldftnotax  ma  tweece,  but  I've  a  be 
To  dreave  our  bull  to  bull  the  paribivs  kee.' 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue 
is  formed  upon  the  paffion  of  jealoufy ;  and  his 
mentioning  the  parfon's  kine  naturally  revives  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Ihepherdefs  Cicily,  which  (he  ex- 
preffes  as  follows : 

(  Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  chez  was  zore  avraid 

When  in  yond  vield  you  kifs'd  tha  parfon's 

maid : 

Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zed, 
When  from  the  wake  thou  brought'ft  me  gin 
gerbread  ? 
Roger.  Cicily,  thou  charg'lt  me  falfe — I'll  zwear  to 

thee, 
The  parfon's  maid  is  ftill  a  maid  for  me.' 

In  which  anfwer  of  his  are  expreffed  at  once  that 
c  fpirit  of  religion/  and  that  '  innocence  of  the 
golden  age/  fb  neceffary  to  be  obfesved  by  all 
writers  of  paftoral.  ^ 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  piece,  the  author 
reconciles  the  lovers,  and  ends  the  eclogue  the 
moft  fun  ply  in  the  world : 

c  So  Roger  parted  vor  to  vetch  tha  kee, 
And  vor  her  bucket  in  went  Cicily.' 

I  am  loth  to  fliew  my  fondnefs  for  antiquity  fo 
r  That  is  the  kine  or  cows. 
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far  as  to  prefer  this  ancient  Britim  author  to  our 
prefent  Englim  writers  of  paftoral ;  but  I  can 
not  avoid  making  this  obvious  remark,  that  both 
Spenfer  and  Philips  have  hit  into  the  fame  road 
with  this  old  weft  country  bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  faid  I  hope  none  can 
think  it  any  injuftice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  1  for 
bore  to  mention  him  as  a  paftoral- writer  ;  fince 
upon  the  whole  he  is  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
Mofchus  and  Bion,  whom  we  have  excluded 
that  rank ;  and  of  whofe  eclogues,  as  well  as 
fome  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  faid,  that  according 
to  the  defcription  we  have  given  of  this  fort  of 
poetry,  they  are  by  no  means  paftorals,  but 
*  fomething  better'/ 


r  This  paper,  N°  40,  was  written  by  Pope,  in  ridicule 
of  the  obfervation  on  paftoral  poetry  in  the  preceding  papers. 
The  apparent  preference  given  in  it  to  Mr.  A.  Philips,  as 
fuperior  not  only  to  Pope,  but  even  to  Virgil  and  Theocri 
tus;  and  the  feeniingair  of  iincerity  with  which  it  eipoufes 
and  defends  the  Guardian's  fentiments,  impofed  upon  Steele, 
who  had  very  much  of  the  humana  incur  ia,  and  inconli- 
derately  publifhed  it  in  the  Guardian,  as  his  own  perform 
ance,  no  doubt  at  the  infidious  requeft  of  the  author. 


N°  41.     Tuefday,  April  28,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

Even  churches  are  no  fan&uaries  now. 

Epilogue  to  CATO; 

THE  following  letter  has  fo  much  truth  and 
reafon  in  it,  that  I  believe  every  man  of  fenfe 
and  honour  in  England,  will  have  a  juft  mdig- 
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nation  againft  the  perfon  who  could  commit  fo 
great  a  violence  as  that  of  which  my  correfpon- 
dent  complains. 

'TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  GUARDIAN. 

'  SIR, 

*I  CLAIM  a  place  in  your  paper 
for  what  I  now  write  to  you,  from  the  declara 
tion  which  you  made  at  your  firft  appearance, 
and  the  very  title  you  affume  to  yourfelf. 

'If  the  circumltance,  which  I  am  going  to 
mention,  is  over-looked  by  one  who  calls  himfelf 
Guardian,  I  am  fure  honour  and  integrity,  in 
nocence  and  virtue,  are  not  the  objects  of  his 
care. — The  Examiner  ends  his  difcourfe  of  Fri 
day  the  twenty-fourth  inftantwith  thefe  words: 

"  No  fooner  was  D 5  among  the  whigs, 

and  confirmed  pait  retrieving,  but  lady  Char- 
— te£  is  taken  knotting  in  faint  James's  chapel 
during  divine  fervice,  in  the  immediate  pretence 
both  of  God  and  her  majefty,  who  were  affront 
ed  together,  that  the  family  might  appear  to  be 
intirely  come  over.  I  fpare  the  beauty  for  the 
fake  of  her  birth;  but  certainly  there  was  no  oc- 
eafion  for  fo  public  a  proof,  that  her  fingers  are 
more  dextrous  in  tying  a  knot,  than  her  father's 
brains  in  perplexing  the  government." 

'  It  is  apparent  that  the  perfon  here  intended 
is  by  her  birth  a  lady,  and  daughter  of  an  earl  of 

*  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

*  His  daughter  lady  Charlotte  Finch,  afterwards  duchefc 
o~f  Somerfet. 
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Great  Britain;  and  the  treatment  this  author  is 
pleafed  to  give  her,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  own 
flie  is  expofed  to,  by  being  his  daughter.  Since 
he  has  affumed  a  licence  to  talk  of  this  noble 
man  in  print  to  his  difadvantage,  I  hope  his  lord- 
fhip  will  pardon  me,  that  out  of  the  intereft 
which  I,  and  all  true  Engliihmen,  have  in  his 
character,  1  take  the  liberty  to  defend  him. 

6  I  am  willing  on  this  occafion,  to  allow  the 
claim  and  pretenfion  to  merit  to  be  fuch,  as  the 
fame  author  defcribes  in  his  preceding  paper, 

"  By  active  merit  (lays  the  Examiner  of  the 
twenty-h'rft)  I  underftand,  not  only  the  power 
and  ability  to  ferve,  but  the  afilual  exercife  of  any 
one  or  more  virtues,  for  promoting  the  good  of 
one's  country,  and  a  long  and  fteady  courfe  of 
real  endeavours  to  appear  ufeful  in  a  govern 
ment;  or  where  a  perfon,  eminently  qualified 
for  public  affairs,  diftinguimes  himfelf  in  fooie 
critical  juncture,  and  at  the  expence  of  his  eafe 
and  fortune,  or  with  the  hazard  of  his  perfon, 
expofes  himfelf  to  the  malice  of  a  defigning  fac 
tion,  by  thwarting  their  wicked  purpofes,  and 
contributing  to  the  fafety,  repofe  and  welfare  of 
a  people." 

*  Let  us  examine  the  conduct  of  this  noble 
earl  by  this  defcription.  Upon  the  late  glorious 
revolution  when  it  was  in  debate  in  what  man 
ner  the  people  of  England  mould  express  their 
gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  this  lord,  from  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  and  loyalty  to  his  unhappy 
prince,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  of  fo 
great  a  change,  voted  againft  king  William's  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne.  However  his  following 
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fervices  fufficiently  teftified  the  truth  of  that  his 
memorable  expreffion,  "  Though  he  could  not 
make  a  king  he  could  obey  him."  The  whole 
courfe  and  tenour  of  his  life  ever  fmce  has  been 
vifibly  animated,  by  a  fteady  and  conftant  zeal 
for  the  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  of  thefe  realms. 
He  has  been  ever  reviled  by  all  who  are  cold  to 
the  interefts  of  our  eftablifhed  religion,  or  diffen- 
ters  from  it,  as  a  favourer  of  perfecution,  and  a 
bigot  to  the  church,  againft  the  civil  rights  of 
his  fellow-fubjefts.  Thus  it  flood  with  him  at  the 
trial  of  doftor  Sacheverell,  when  this  noble  earl 
had  a  very  great  fhare  in  obtaining  the  gentle 
fentence  which  the  houfe  of  lords  pronounced 
on  that  occafion.  But,  indeed,  1  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  his  lordthip's  dependents  join 
ed  faint  Harry"  in  the  pilgrimage  which  u  that 
meek  man"  took  afterwards  round  England,  fol 
lowed  by  drum,  trumpet  and  acclamations  to 
"  vifit  the  churches/' — Civil  prudence  made  it, 
perhaps,  neceffary  to  throw  the  public  affairs  into 
fuch  hands  as  had  no  pretenfions  to  popularity  in 
either  party,  but  from  the  diftribution  of  the 
queen's  favours. 

*  During  fuch,  and  other  later  tranfaftions 
(which  are  too  frem  to  need  being  recounted) 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  the  lords  who  have  the  honour  to 
be  employed  in  the  admimftration ;  but  even 
among  theft  incidents  he  has  highly  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  procuring  an  a6i  of  parliament,  to 

u  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell. 
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prevent  that  thofe  who  diffent  from  the  church 
Should  ferve  in  the  ftate. 

6 1  hope  thefe  are  great  and  critical  jun&ures^ 
wherein  this  gentleman  has  {hewn  himfelf  a  pa 
triot  and  lover  of  the  church  in  as  eminent  man 
ner  as  any  other  of  his  fellow- fubje&s.  "  He 
has  at  all  times,  and  in  all  feafons,  (hewn  the 
fame  fteady  abhorrence  to  all  innovations."  But 
it  is  from  this  behaviour,  that  he  has  deferved  fo 
ill  of  the  Examiner,  as  to  be  termed  a  "  late  con 
vert"  to  thofe  whom  he  calls  fa<5lious,  and  in 
troduced  in  his  profane  dialogue  of  April  the 
6th,  with  a  fervant,  and  a  mad-woman.  I  think 
I  have,  according  to  the  Examiner's  own  de- 
fcription  of  merit  {hewn  how  little  this  nobleman 
deferves  fuch  treatment.  I  {hall  now  appeal  to 
all  the  world,  to  confider  whether  the  outrage 
committed  againft  the  young  lady  had  not  been 
cruel,  and  infufferable,  towards  the  daughter  of 
the  higheft  offender. 

<  The  utmoft  malice  and  invention  could  go 
no  farther  than  to  forge  a  ftory  of  her  having 
inadvertently  done  an  indifferent  aftion  in  a 
facred  place.  Of  what  temper  can  this  man  be 
made,  that  could  have  no  fenfe  of  the  pangs  he 
muft  give  a  young  lady  to  be  barely  mentioned 
in  a  public  paper,  much  more  to  be  named  in 
a  libellous  manner,  as  having  offended  God  and 
man. 

6  But  the  wretch,  as  dull  as  he  is  wicked,  felt 
it  ftrike  on  his  imagination,  that  knotting  and 
perplexing  would  make  a  quaint  fting  at  the  end 
of  his  paper,  and  had  no  compunftion,  though 
he  introduced  his  witticifm  at  the  expence  of  a 
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young  lady's  quiet,  and  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  her 
honour.  Does  he  thus  finifh  his  difcourfe  of 
religion?  This  is  indeed  "  to  lay  at  us,  and  make 
every  blow  fell  to  the  ground." 

6  There  is  no  party  concerned  in  this  circum- 
ftance;  but  every  man  that  hopes  for  a  virtuous 
woman  to  his  wife,  that  would  defend  his  child, 
or  protect  his  miftrefs,  ought  to  receive  this  in- 
folence  as  done  to  himfelf.  "  In  the  immediate 
prefence  of  God  and  her  majefty,  that  the  fa 
mily  might  appear  to  be  intirely  come  over/'  fays 
the  fawning  mifcreant. — It  is  very  vifible  which 
of  thofe  powers  (that  he  has  put  together)  he  is 
the  more  fearful  of  offending.  But  he  miftakes 
his  way  in  making  his  court  to  a  pious  fovereign, 
by  naming  her  with  the  Deity,  in  order  to  find 
protection  for  infulting  a  virtuous  woman,  who 
comes  to  call  upon  him  in  the  royal  chapeL 

*  If  life  be  (as  it  ought  to  be  with  people  of 
their  chara6ler,  whom  the  Examiner  attacks) 
lefs  valuable  and  dear  than  honour  and  reputa-- 
tion,  in  that  proportion  is  the  Examiner  worfe 
than  an  aflaffin.  We  have  flood  by  and  tamely 
heard  him  aggravate  the  difgraces  of  the  brave 
and  unfortunate.  We  have  feen  him  double  the 
anguifti  of  the  unhappy  man,  we  have  feen  him 
trample  on  the  ames  of  the  dead ;  but  all  this 
has  concerned  greater  life,  and  could  touch  only 
public  chara6ters,  they  did  but  remotely  affecV 
our  private  and  domeftic  interefts;  but  when  due 
regard  is  not  had  to  the  honour  of  women,  all 
human  fociety  is  aflaulted.  The  higheft  perfon 
in  the  world  is  of  that  fex,  and  has  the  utmofl 
feniibility  of  an  outrage  committed  againft  it. 
8 
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She,  who  was  the  beft  wife  that  ever  prince  was 
blefTed  with,  will,  though  {he  fits  on  a  throne, 
jealoufly  regard  the  honour  of  a  young  lady  who 
has  not  entered  into  that  condihon. 

6  Lady  Cnar — te's  quality  will  make  it  impo£- 
fible  that  this  cruel  ufage  can  efcape  her  majef- 
ty's  notice  ;  and  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  every  ho n eft 
man  to  trace  the  offender,  and  expofe  him  to  the 
indignation  of  his  fovereign/ 

N°  42.     Wednefday,  April  29,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Non  mifftira  cutem,  nifi  plena  cruoris  hirado. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  ult. 
Sticking  like  leeches  till  they  burfl  with  blood. 

ROSCOMMON. 

TOM  LIZARDV  told  us  a  ftory  the  other  day, 
of  fome  perfons  which  our  family  know  very 
well,  with  fo  much  humour  and  life,  that  it 
'caufed  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  tea-table. 
His  brother  Will w,  the  Templer,  was  highly  de 
lighted  with  it,  and  the  next  day  being  with 
fome  of  his  inns-of-court  acquaintance,  refolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence,  or  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  I  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them 
with  what  he  called  6  a  pleafant  humour  enough/ 
I  was  in  great  pain  for  him  when  1  heard  him 
begin,  and  was  not  at  a!l  furprifed  to  find  the 
company  very  little  moved  by  it.  Will  blufhed, 
looked  round  the  room,  and  with  a  forced  laugh, 

T  See  Guard.  N°  13.  w  Ibidem  ;  and  N°  59. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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6  Faith,  gentlemen/  faid  he,  *  I  do  not  know 
what  n\akes  you  look  fo  grave,  it  was  an  admi 
rable  ftory  when  I  heard  it/ 

When  I  came  home  I  fell  into  a  profound  con- 
templajion  upon  ftory-telling,  and  as  1  have 
nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my 
country,  I  refolved  to  lay  down  fome  precautions 
upon  this  fubje6t. 

1  have  often  thought  that  a  ftory-teller  is  born, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  It  is,  I  think,  certain,  that 
fome  men  have  fuch  a  peculiar  caft  of  mind,  that 
they  fee  things  in  another  light,  than  men  of 
grave  difpofitions.  Men  of  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  mirthful  temper,  will  reprefent  things  to 
their  hearers  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  them- 
felves  were  affefted  with  them ;  and  whereas 
ferious  fpirits  might  perhaps  have  been  difgufted 
at  the  light  of  fome  odd  occurrences  in  life;  yet 
the  very  fame  occurrences  mall  pleafe  them  in  a 
well-told  ftory,  where  the  difagreeable  parts  of 
the  images  are  concealed,  and  thofe  only  which 
are  pleafing  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Story- tell 
ing  is  therefore  not  an  art,  but  what  we  call  a 
'  knack  ;'  it  doth  not  fo  much  fubfift  upon  wit 
as  upon  humour;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  is  not 
perfect  without  proper  gefticulations  of  the  body> 
which  naturally  attend  fuch  merry  emotions  of 
the  mind.  I  know  very  well,  that  a  certain  gra 
vity  of  countenance  fets  fome  ftories  off  to  ad 
vantage,  where  the  hearer  is  to  be  furprifed  in 
the  end;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule; 
for  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  aid  and  afiift  by 
cheerful  looks,  and  whimfical  agitations.  I  will 
go  yet  further,  aad  affirm  that  the  fuccefs  of  a- 
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ftory  very  often  depends  upon  the  make  of  the 
body,  and  formation  of  the  features,  of  him  who 
relates  it.  I  have  been  of  this  opinion  ever  fince 
I  criticifed  upon  the  chin  of  Dick  Dewlap.  I 
very  often  had  the  weaknefs  to  repine  «at  the 
profperity  of  his  conceits,  which  made  him  pafs 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  coffee-houfe, 
and  the  ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it;  nor 
could  I  myfelf  forbear  laughing  at  them  moft 
heartily,  though  upon  examination  I  thought  moft 
of  them  very  flat  and  infipid.  I  found  after  fome 
time,  that  the  merit  of  his  wit  was  founded  upon 
the  fhaking  of  a  fat  paunch,  and  the  toffing  up 
of  a  pair  of  rofy  jowls.  Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of 
licknefs,  which  robbed  him  of  his  fat  and  his  fame 
at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three  months  before  he 
regained  his  reputation,  which  rofe  in  proportion 
to  his  floridity.  He  is  now  very  jolly  and  inge 
nious,  and  hath  a  good  eonftitution  for  wit. 

Thofe,  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of 
nature,  are  apt  to  ftiew  their  parts  with  too  much 
oftentation :  I  would  therefore  advife  all  the  pro- 
fefibrs  of  this  art  never  to  tell  ftories  but  as  they 
feem  to  grow  out  of  the  fubje6i-matter  of  the 
converfation,  or  as  they  ferve  to  illuftrate,  or 
enliven  it.  Stories,  that  are  very  common,  are 
generally  irkfome;  but  may  be  aptlv  introduced, 
provided  they  be  only  hinted  at,  and  mentioned 
by  way  of  allulion.  Thofe,  that  are  altogether 
new,  (hould  never  be  ufhered  in,  without  a  ihort 
and  pertinent  character  of  the  chief  perfons  con 
cerned;  becaufe,  by  that  means,  you  make  the 
company  acquainted  with  them;  and  it  is  a  cer 
tain  rule,  that  flight  and  trivial  accounts  of  thofe 
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who  are  familiar  to  us  adminifter  more  mirth, 
than  the  brighteft  points  of  wit  in  unknown 
characters.  A  little  circumftance,  in  the  com 
plexion  or  drefs  of  the  man  you  are  talking  of, 
lets  hi^  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  chofen 
aptly  for  the  ftory.  Thus,  I  remember  Tom 
Lizard,  after  having  made  his  fitters  merry  with 
an  account  of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  compli 
menting,  owned  very  frankly,  that  his  ftory  would 
not  have  been  worth  one  farthing,  if  he  had 
made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he  reprefented  one 
inch  narrower.  Befides  the  marking  diftin6t  cha 
racters,  and  felecling  pertinent  circumftances,  it 
is  likewife  neceflary  to  leave  off  in  time,  and  end 
fmartly.  So  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama  in  the 
forming  of  a  ftory,  and  the  manner  of  conduct 
ing  and  pointing  it,  is  the  fame  as  in  an  epigram. 
It  is  a  miferable  thing,  after  one  hath  raifed  the 
expectation  of  the  company  by  humorous  charac 
ters,  and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  purfue  the  matter 
too  far.  There  is  no  retreating,  and  how  poor 
is  it  for  a  ftory-teller  to  end  his  relation  by  fay 
ing,  '  that's  all  !' 

As  the  choofing  of  pertinent  circumftances  is 
the  life  of  a  ftory,  and  that  wherein  humour  prin 
cipally  confifts ;  fo  the  collectors  of  impertinent 
particulars  are  the  very  bane  and  opiates  of  con- 
verfation.  Old  men  are  great  tranfgreflbrs  this 
way. ,  iPoor  Ned  Poppy, — he's  gone — was  a  very 
honeft  man,  but  was  fo  exceffively  tedious  over 
his  pipe,  that  he  was  not  to  be  endured.  He 
knew  fo  exaftly  what  they  had  for  dinner,  when 
fuch  a  thing  happened ;  in  what  ditch  his  bay 
ftone-horfe  had  his  fprain  at  that  time,  and  how 
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his  man  John, — no !  it  was  William,  ftarted  a 
hare  in  the  common  field;  that  he  never  got  to 
the  end  of  his  tale.     Then   he  was  extremely 
particular  in  marriages  and  inter-marriages,  and 
coufins  twice  or  thrice  removed  ;  and  whether 
fuch  a  thing  happened  at  the  latter  end  ef  July, 
or  the  beginning  of  Auguft.     He  had  a  marvel 
lous  tendency  hkewife  to  digreffions ;  infomuch 
that  if  a  confiderable  perfon  was  mentioned  in 
his  ftory,  he  would  ftraightway  launch  out  into 
an  epifode  on  him  ;  and  again,  if  in  that  perfon's 
ftory  he  had  occafion  to  remember  a  third  man, 
he  broke  off,  and  gave  us  his  hiftory,  and  fo  on. 
He  always  put  me  in  inind  of  what  fir  William 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  ftories  of  giants 
and  inchanters  to  lull  people  afleep.     Thefe  hi£- 
torians  are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on 
•without  flopping ;  fo  that  after  the  patient  hath 
by  this  benefit,  enjoyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  ftire  to 
find  the  operator  proceeding  in  his  work.     Ned 
procured  the  like  effe6t  in  me  the  laft  time  I  was 
with  him.     As  he  was  in  the  third  hour  of  his 
ftory,  and  very  thankful  that  his  memory  did  not 
fail  him,  I  fairly  nodded  in  the  elbow  chair.  He 
was  much  affronted  at  this,  till  I  told  him,  '  Old 
friend,  you  have  your  infirmity,  and  1  have  mine/ 
But  of  all  evils  in  ftory-teliing,  the  humour 
of  telling  tales  one  after  another,  in  great  num 
bers,  is  the  leaft  fuppor table.    Sir  Harry  Pandolf 
and  his  fon  gave  my  lady  Lizard  great  offence  in 
this  particular.     Sir  Harry  hath  what  they  call  a 
firing  of  ftories,  which  he  tells  over  every  Chrift- 
mas.     When  our  family  vifits  there,  we  are  con- 
it  3 
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ftantly,  after  fupper,  entertained  with  the  Glaf- 
tonbury  Thorn.  When  we  have  wondered  at 
that  a  little,  '  Ay,  but,  father/  faith  the  fon, 
6  let  us  have  the  fpirit  in  the  wood/  After  that 
hath  been  laughed  at,  '  Ay,  but,  father,'  cries 
the  bgoby  again,  <  tell  us  how  you  ferved  the 
robber/  6  Alack-a-day,'  faith  fir  Harry,  with  a 
fmile,  and  rubbing  his  forehead,  4 1  have  almoft 
forgot  that :  but  it  is  a  pleafant  conceit,  to  be 
fure/  Accordingly  he  tells  that  and  twenty 
more  in  the  fame  independent  order ;  and  with 
out  the  leaft  variation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  everfince  the  revolution. 
I  muft  not  forget  a  very  odd  compliment  that  fir 
Harry  always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here. 
After  dinner  he  ftrokes  his  belly,  and  fays  with  a 
feigned  concern  in  his  countenance,  *  Madam,  I 
have  loft  by  you  to-day/  6  How  fo,  fir  Harry  ?' 
replies  my  lady,  '  Madam/  fays  he,  '  I  have  loft 
an  excellent  ftomach/  At  this,  his  fon  and  heir 
laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs.  An- 
jiabella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  fir 
Harry  hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer. 

As  the  telling  of  ftories  is  a  great  help  and  life 
to  converfation,  J  always  encourage  them,  if  they 
are  pertinent  and  innocent;  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
gloomy  mortals,  who  difdain  every  thing  but 
matter  of  fdSk.  Thofe  grave  fellows  are  my  averr 
fion,  whofitt  every  thing  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
and  find  the  malignity  of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  hu 
mour,  puthed  a  little  beyond  exafit  truth.  I  like- 
wife  have  a  poor  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have  got 
a  trick  of  keeping  a  fteady  countenance,  that 
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cock  their  hats,  and  look  glum  when  a  pleafant 
thing  is  faid,  and  afk,  '  Well !  and  what  then  ?' 
Men  of  wit  and  parts  ftiould  treat  one  another 
with  benevolence :  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  if  you  feem  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of  another  man's  wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  have 
judgment.  * 

x  The  bifhop  of  Bangor  was  at  a  whig-feaft,  where  John 
Sly  of  facetious  memory,  being  mellow,  came  into  the  room 
on  his  knees,  with  a  frothing  quart  tankard  in  his  hand, 
which  he  drank  off  '  to  the  immortal  memory,'  and  retired 
in  like  manner.  Hoadly  was  obferving  this  with  great  gra 
vity,  when  the  author  of  this  paper,  N°  42,  who  fat  next  his 
lordfhip,whifpered  him  in  the  ear, '  laugh,  tny  good  lord,  it 
is  humanity  to  laugh/ 

This  anecdote  of  Steele  is  given  on  the  written  authority 
of  the  bifhop's  fon,  Dr.  John  Hoadly, 


1ST  43.     Thurfday,  April  30,   1713. 
BY    STEELE. 


Effulire  leves  indigna  Tragadia  verfus, 
Utfejiis  Matrona  moverijujja  diebus. 

Hon.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  231. 

— —Tragedy  fhou'd  blufh  as  much  to  ftoop 

To  the *low  mimic  follies  of  a  farce, 

As  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girls. 

liOSCOMMON. 

I  HAD  for  fome  days  obferved  fomething  in 
agitation,  which  was  carried  by  fmiles  and  wmf- 
pers,  between  my  lady  Lizard  and  her  daughters, 
with  a  profeifed  declaration  that  Mr.  Ironfide 
fliould  not  be  in  the  fecret.  I  would  not  trefpafs 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  Sparkler  fo  much  as  to 
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folicit  her  to  break  her  word  even  in  a  trifle  ;  but 
1  take  it  for  an  inftance  of  her  kindnefs  to  me, 
that  as  foon  as  (he  was  at  liberty,  ihe  was  impa 
tient  to  let  me  know  it,  and  this  morning  fent  me 
the  following  billet. 

<  SIR, 

c  MY  brother  Tom  waited  upon  us 
all  laft  night  to  Cato;  we.  fat  in  the  firft  feats  in 
the  box  of  the  eigh teen-penny  gallery.  You  muft 
come  hither  this  morning,  for  we  mall  be  full  of 
debates  about  the  chara6ters.  1  was  for  Marcia 
laft  night,  but  find  that  partiality  was  owing 
to  l he  awe  I  was  under  in  her  father's  prefence; 
but  this  morning  Lucia  is  my  woman.  You  will 
tell  me  whether  1  am  right  or  no  when  1  fee 
you ;  but  1  think  it  is  a  more  difficult  virtue  to 
forbear  going  into  a  family,  though  me  was  in 
love  with  the  heir  of  it,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  her  happinefs  was  inconliftent  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole y  houfe  to  which  fhe 
fhould  be  allied.  I  fay,  I  think  it  a  more  gene 
rous  virtue  in  Lucia  to  conquer  her  love  from 
this  motive,  than  in  Marcia  to  fufpend  hers  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  of  her  father  and  her 
country:  but  pray  be  here  to  fettle  thefe  matters, 
I  am, 

your  mod  obliged  and 
obedient  humble  fervant, 

MARY  LIZARD/ 

y  '  Whole*  ought  to  have  been  left  out  here,  and  the  rea.* 
fon  iurely  is  a  very  flrong  one.     A, 
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I  made  all  the  hafte  imaginable  to  the  family, 
where  1  found  Tom  with  the  play  in  his  hand, 
and  the  whole  company  with  a  fublime  chearful- 
nefs  in  their  countenance,  all  ready  to  fpeak  to 
me  at  once ;  and  before  I  could  draw  my  chair, 
my  lady  herfelf  repeated  : 

'  Tis  not  a  fet  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin  that  I  admire; 
Beauty  foon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  fenfe. 
The  virtuous  JVIarcia  towers  above  her  lex ; 
True,  me  is  fair ;  (oh,  how  divinely  fair  !) 
JBut  ftill  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatnefs,  unaffected  wifdom, 
And  fanctity  of  manners.' 

I  was  going  to  fpeak,  when  Mrs.  Cornelia  ftood 
up,  and  with  the  moft  gentle  accent  and  fweeteft 
tone  of  voice  fucceeded  her  mother: 

'  So  the  pure  limpid  ftream,  when  foul  with  ftains 
Of  ruihihg  torrents  and  defcending  rains, 
Works  itlelf  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  fhines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows, 
Aud  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bofom  ihows.3 

1  thought  now  they  would  have  given  me  time 
to  draw  a  chair;  but  the  Sparkler  took  hold  of 
me,  and  1  heard  her  with  the  utmoft  delight 
purfue  her  admiration  of  Lucia  in  the  words  of 
Portius : 

4 Athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 

Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'it  more  fair, 
More  amiable,  and  rifeft  in  thy  charms, 
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Lovelieft  of  women  !   Heaven  is  in  thy  foul, 
Beauty  and  virtue  fhine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Bright'ning  each  other ;  thou  art  all  divine ! ' 

When  the  ladies  had  done  (peaking,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  take  my  place;  while  Tom,  who,  like  a 
juit  courtier,  thinks  the  intereft  of  his  prince  and 
country  the  fame,  dwelt  upon  thefe  lines : 

c  Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renown'd  forefathers, 
(So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  fo  much  blood,) 
O  let  it  never  perilh  in  your  hands  \ 
But  pioufly  tranfmit  it  to  your  children.' 

Though  I  would  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that 
time,  it  went  to  my  heart  that  Annabella,  for 
whom  1  have  long  had  forne  apprehenfions^  faid 
nothing  on  this  occalion,  but  indulged  herfelf  in 
the  fneer  of  a  little  mind,  to  fee  the  reft  fo  much 
affe£led.  Mrs.  Betty  alib,  who  knows  forlboth 
more  than  us  all,  overlooked  the  whole  drama, 
but  acknowledged  the  dreffes  of  Syphax  and  Juba 
were  prettily  imagined.  The  love  of  virtue, 
which  has  been  fo  warmly  roufed  by  this  admi 
rable  piece  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  is  an  unan- 
fwerable  inftance  of  how  great  force  the  ftage 
might  be  towards  the  improvement  of  the  world, 
were  it  regarded  and  encouraged  as  much  as  it 
ought.  There  is  no  medium  in  this  cafe,  for 
the  advantage  of  a&ion,  and  the  reprefentation 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  an  agreeable  or  odious  man 
ner  before  oar  eyes,  are  ib  irrefiftibly  prevalent, 
that  the  theatre  ought  to  be  ftiut  up,  or  carefully 
governed,  in  any  nation  that  values  the  promo- 
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tion  of  virtue  or  guard  of  innocence  among  its 
people.  Speeches  or  fermons  will  ever  fuffer,  in 
ibme  degree,  from  the  charafters  of  thofe  that 
make  them ;  and  mankind  are  fo  unwilling  to 
refle6t  on  what  makes  for  their  own  mortifica 
tion,  that  they  are  ever  cavilling  againft  the  lives 
of  thofe  who  fpeak  in  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  to 
keep  themfelves  in  countenance,  and  continue  in 
beloved  infirmities.  But  in  the  cafe  of  the  ftage, 
envy  and  detra6tion  are  baffled,  and  none  are  of 
fended,  but  all  infenfibly  won  by  perfonated  cha 
rafters,  which  they  neither  look  upon  as  their 
rivals,  or  fuperiors;  every  man  that  has  any  de 
gree  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  theatrical  charafter, 
is  fecretly  pleafed,  and  encouraged,  in  the  pro- 
iecution  of  that  virtue,  without  fancying  any  man 
about  him  has  more  of  it.  To  this  purpofe  I 
fell  a  talking  at  the  tea-table,  when  my  lady 
Lizard,  with  a  look  of  fome  feverity  towards 
Annabella  and  Mrs.  Betty,  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
that  it  muft  be  from  fome  trifling  prepoffeffion 
of  mind  that  any  one  could  be  unmoved  with 
the  charafters  of  this  tragedy ;  nor  do  I  yet  under- 
ftand  to  what  circumftance  in  the  family  her 
ladyfliip  alluded,  when  fhe  made  all  the  com 
pany  look  ferious,  and  rehearfed,  with  a  tone 
more  exalted,  thofe  words  of  the  heroine, 

<  In  fpite  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  boaft, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  loft.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  WHEREAS  Bat  Pigeon  in  the  Strand,  hair- 
cutter  to  the  family  of  the  Lizards,  has  attained 
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to  great  proficiency  in  his  art,  Mr^  Ironfide  ad- 
vifes  all  perfons  of  fine  heads,  in  order  to  have 
juftice  done  them,  to  repair  to  that  induftrious 
mechanic. 

4  N.  JB.  Mr.  Pigeon  has  orders  to  talk  with, 
and  examine  into  the  parts  and  characters  of 
young  perfons,  before  he  thins  the  covering  near 
the  feat  of  the  brain/ 


44.     Friday,  May  1,   1713. 
BY  STEELE. 


—  —  Hoc  iter  Elyjium  nobis.         VIRG.  J£n.  vi.  542. 
This  path  conducts  us  to  th*  Elyiian  fields. 

I  HAVE  frequently  obferved  in  the  walks  be 
longing  to  all  the  inns  of  court,  a  fet  of  old  fel 
lows  who  appear  to  be  humourifts,  and  wrapped 
up  in  thenifelves  ;  but  have  long  been  at  a  lofs 
when  I  have  feen  them  fmile,  and  name  my 
name  as  I  paffed  by,  and  fay?  Old  Ironfide  wears 
well.  1  am  a  mere  boy  to  fome  of  them  who 
frequent  GrayVinn,  but  am  not  a  little  pleafed 
to  find  they  are  even  with  the  world,  and  return 
upon  it,  its  neglect  towards  them,  which  is  all 
the  defence  we  old  fellowrs  have  againft  the  pe- 
tulancy  of  young  people.  I  am  very  glad  to  ob- 
ferve  that  thefe  fages  of  this  peripatetic  fe6l  ftudy 
tranquillity  and  indolence  of  body  and  mind,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fo  much  contention  as  is 
carried  on  among  the  {indents  of  Littleton.  The 
following  letter  gives  us  fome  light  into  the  man 
ners  and  maxims  of  thefe  philofophers. 
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'TO  THE   GUARDIAN. 

4  SIR, 

*  As  the  depredations  of  time  and 
fortune  have  been  lamented  in  all  ages,  thofe  per- 
fons  who  have  refifted  and  difputed  the  tyranny 
of  either  of  thefe,  have  employed  the  fublimeft 
fpeculations  of  the  writers  in  all  languages.  As 
thefe  deceafed  heroes  have  had  their  places  judi- 
cioufly  affigned  them  already  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  I  would  immortalize  fome  perfons  now 
alive,  who  to  me  are  greater  objects  of  envy, 
both  as  their  bravery  is  exercifed  with  the  utmoft 
tranquillity  and  pleafure  to  themfelves,  and  as 
they  are  fubftantially  happy  on  this  fide  the  grave, 
in  oppofition  to  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fcraps  to 
the  contrary. 

6  As  therefore  I  am  naturally  fubjeft  to  cruel 
inroads  from  the  fpleen,  as  1  affirm  all  evil  to 
come  from  the  eaft,  as  I  am  the  weather-glafs 
of  every  company  I  come  into,  I  fometimes, 
according  to  Shakfpeare, 

'*  Sit  like  my  grandsire,  cut  in  alabafter, 

Sleep  while  I  wake,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  peeviih. ' 

6 1  would  furnifh  out  a  table  of  merry  fame, 
in  envious  admiration  of  thofe  jovial  blades,  who 
difappoint  the  ftrokes  of  age  and  fortune  with  the 
lame  gaiety  of  foul,  as  when  through  youth  or 
affluence  they  were  in  their  prime  for  fancy, 
frolic,  and  achievement.  There  are,  you  may 
obferve,  in  all  public  walks,  perfons  who  by  a 
fingular  (habbinefs  of  their  attire,  make  a  very 
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ridiculous  appearance  in  the  opinion  of  the  men 
of  drefs.  They  are  very  fullen  and  involved,  and 
appear  in  fuch  a  (late  of  diftrefs  and  tribulation 
as  to  be  thought  inconfolable.  They  are  gene 
rally  of  that  complexion  which  was  in  fafhion 
during  the  pleafurable  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  a  lighter  brown, 
•whofe  fortunes  fell  with  that  of  king  James. 
Now  thefe,  who  are  the  jeft  of  fuch  as  take  them- 
felves,  and  the  world  ufually  takes,  to  be  in  prof- 
perity,  are  the  very  perfons  whofe  happinefs,  were 
it  underftood,  would  be  looked  upon  with  burn 
ing  envy.  I  fell  into  the  difcovery  of  them  in 
the  following  manner.  One  day  laft  fummer, 
being  particularly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fpleen,  I  refolved  to  foothe  my  melancholy  in  the 
company  of  fuch,  whole  appearance  promifed  a 
full  return  of  any  complaints  I  could  poffibly 
utter.  Living  near  Gray's-mn  walk,  1  went 
thither  in  fearch  of  the  perfons  above  defcribed, 
and  found  fome  of  them  feated  upon  a  bench^ 
where,  as  Milton  fings, 

c the  unpierced  fhade 

Imbrowned  their  noontide  bower.' 

4 1  fqueezed  in  among  them,  and  they  did  not 
only  receive  my  moanings  with  fingular  huma 
nity,  but  gave  me  all  poffible  encouragement 
to  enlarge  them.  If  the  blacknefs  of  my  fpleen 
raifed  any  imaginary  diftemper  of  body,  ibme 
one  of  them  immediately  fympathized  with  me. 
If  I  fpoke  of  any  difappointment  in  my  fortune, 
another  of  them  would  abate  my  forrowing  by 
recounting  to  me  his  own  defeat  upon  the  very 
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fame  circumftances. J  If  I  touched  upon  overlook 
ed  merit,  the  whole  affembly  feemed  to  condole 
with  me  very  feelingly  upon  that  particular.  In 
Iliort,  I  could  not  make  myfelf  fo  calamitous  in 
mind,  body,  or  circumftances,  but  fome  one  of 
them  was  upon  a  level  with  me.  When  1  had 
wound  up  my  difcourfe,  and  was  ripe  for  their 
intended  ruillery,  at  firft  they  crowned  mv  narra 
tion  with  feveral  piteous  fighs  and  groans,  but  after 
a  Iliort  paufe,  and  a  lignal  given  for  theonfet,  they 
burft  out  into  a  moft  incomprehenfible  fit  of 
laughter.  You  may  be  fure  I  was  notably  out  of 
countenance,  which  gave  occafion  to  a  fecond 
explolion  of  the  fame  mirth.  What  troubled  me 
moft  was,  that  their  figure,  age,  and  fhort  fwords, 
preferved  them  from  any  imputation  of  cowardice 
upon  refufal  of  battle,  and  their  number  from  in- 
fult.  1  had  now  no  other  way  to  be  upon  good 
terms  with  them,  but  defiring  I  might  be  admit 
ted  into  this  fraternity.  This  was  at  firft  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed,  it  being  objefted  to  me,  that  I 
affe6ted  too  much  the  appearance  of  an  happy 
man,  to  be  received  into  a  fociety  fo  proud  of 
appearing  the  moft  affli&ed.  However,  as  1  only 
feemed  to  be  what  they  really  were,  1  am  ad 
mitted  by  way  of  triumph  upon  probation  for  a 
year :  and  if  within  that  time  it  ihall  be  poffible 
for  them  to  infufe  any  of  their  gaiety  into  me, 
I  can,  at  Monmouth-ftreet,  upon  mighty  eafy 
terms,  purchafe  the  robes  neceffary  for  my  in* 
ftallment  into  this  order;  and  when  they  have 
made  me  as  happy,  ihall  be  willing  to  appear  as 
miferable  as  any  of  this  aflembly.  I  confels  1  have 
ever  iince  been  aftiamed,  that  1  ihould  once  take 
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that  place  to  be  facred  to  the  difconfolate,  which 
1  now  muft  affirm  to  be  the  only  Elyfium  on  this 
fide  the  Styx ;  and  that  ever  I  fhould  look  upon 
thofe  perfonages  as  lively  inftances  of  the  outrage 
of  time  and  fortune,  who  difallowed  their  empire 
with  fuch  inimitable  bravery.  Some  of  thefe  are 
pretty  good  claffical  fcholars,  and  they  follow 
thefe  ftudies  always  walking,  upon  account  of  a 
certain  fentence  in  Pliny's  epiftles  to  the  follow 
ing  effect.  "  It  is  inconceivable  how  much  the 
underftanding  is  enlivened  by  the  exercife  of  the 
body/'  If  therefore  their  author  is  a  little  diffi 
cult,  you  will  fee  them  fleeting  with  a  very  pre 
cipitate  pace,  and  when  it  has  been  very  perplexed 
and  abftrufe,  I  have  feen  a  couple  of  thefe  ftudents 
prepare  their  appreheniions  by  ftill  quicker  mo 
tions,  'till  they  run  into  wifdom.  Thefe  courfes 
do  not  only  make  them  go  through  their  ftudies 
with  pleafure  and  profit,  but  there  is  more  fpirit 
and  vigour  in  their  dialogues  after  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  thefe  perambulations.  This  place  was 
chofen  as  the  peculiar  refort  of  thofe  fages  ;  not 
only  upon  account  of  its  air  and  fituytion, 
but  in  regard  to  certain  edifices  and  feats  therein 
railed  with  great  magnificence  and  convenience: 
and  here,  after  the  toils  of  their  walks,  and  upon 
any  ftrefs  of  weather,  thefe  bleffed  inhabitants  af- 
femble  themfelves.  There  is  one  building  par 
ticularly,  in  which,  if  the  day  permit,  they  have 
the  moft  frequent  conferences,  not  fo  much  be- 
caule  of  the  lovelinefs  of  its  eminence,  as  a  fen 
tence  of  literature  mcircling  the  extremities  of  it, 
which  I  think  is  as  follows :  "  Fr  and/cm  Bacori 
Eques  Auratus  Executor  Tejiamcnti  Jeremice  Bet- 
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tenham  Hujus  Hofpitii  Viri  Abftemii  et  Content- 
plativi  Hanc  Sedem  pofuit  in  Memoriam  Ejufdem" 
Now  this  ftru6lure  being  erefted  in  honourable 
memory  of  the  abftemious  the  contemplative  Mr. 
Bettenham,  they  take  frequent  occaiion  to  rally 
this  erudition,  which  is  to  continue  the  remem 
brance  of  a  perfon,  who,  according  to  their  tranf- 
lation  of  the  words,  being  confefled  to  have  been 
of  moft  fplenetic  memory,  ought  rather  to  lie 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Left  they  (hould  flag  in  their  own  way  of  con- 
verfation,  they  admit  a  fair-one  to  relieve  them 
with  hers.  There  are  two  or  three  thin  exiftences 
among  them,  which  I  think  I  may  call  the  ghofts 
of  departed  beaus,  who  pay  their  court  more  par 
ticularly  to  this  lady,  though  their  paffion  never 
rifes  higher  than  a  kifs,  which  is  always 

'  Yielded  with  coy  fubmission,  modeft  pride, 
And  fweet  reluctant  amorous  delay.'      MILT  OK. 

6  As  it  is  the  charafler  of  this  fraternity  to  turn 
their  feeming  misfortunes  to  their  advantage, 
they  affirm  it  to  be  the  greateft  indulgence  ima 
ginable  in  thefe  amours,  that  nature  perpetuates 
their  good  inclinations  to  the  fair,  by  an  inability 
to  extinguifti  them. 

•*  During  my  year  of  probation,  I  am  to  prepare 
myfelf  with  fuch  parts  of  hiftory  as  have  engaged 
their  application  during  the  leifure  of  their  ill- 
fortune  ;  I  am  therefore  to  read  Rufhworth  and 
Clarendon,  in  the  perufal  of  which  authors  I  am 
not  obliged  to  enter  into  the  juftnefs  of  their  re- 
fle&ions  and  chara&ers,  but  am  defired  to  read, 
with  an  eye  particularly  curious,  the  battles  of 

VOL.  I.  S 
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Marfton-moor  and  Edge-hill,  in  one  of  which 
every  man  of  this  afTembly  has  loft  a  relation  ; 
and  each  has  a  ftory  which  none  who  has  not 
read  thofe  battles  is  able  to  tafte. 

6  I  had  almoft  forgot  to  mention  a  moft  un 
exampled  piece  of  their  gallantry.  Some  time 
iince,  in  a  prodigious  foggy  morning,  I  went  in 
fearch  of  thefe  perfons  to  their  ufual  place  of  re- 
fort,  and  perhaps  (hall  hardly  be  believed  when 
I  affirm,  that,  notwithftanding  they  fucked-in  fo 
condenfed  and  poifonous  an  ether,  I  found  them 
enjoying  themfelves  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
they  had  breathed  in  the  ferenity  of  Montpelier  *. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  humble  fervant, 

j.w; 

•See  Tat.  N°  125.     Note  on  Montpelier. 


N°  45.     Saturday,  May  2,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

I  DO  not  know  that  I  have  been  more  inti 
mately  moved  with  pity  in  my  whole  life,  than 
when  I  was  reading  a  letter  from  a  young  wo 
man,  not  yet  nineteen,  in  which  there  are  thefe 
lamentable  .words,  'Alas!  whither  ftiall  I  fly  ? 
he  has  deceived,  ruined,  and  left  me/  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  her  ftory  are  only  thofe  ordinary 
ones,  that  her  lover  was  a  man  of  greater  fortune 
than  {he  could  expect  would  addrefs  her  upon 
honourable  terms ;  but  me  faid  to  herlelf,  '  She 
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had  wit  and  beauty,  and  fuch  charms  as  often 
captivate  fo  far  as  to  make   men  forget  thofe 
meaner  confiderations,  and   innocent  freedoms 
were  not  to  be  denied.  A  gentleman  of  condition 
is  riot  to  be  ihunned  purely  for  being  fuch ;  and 
they  who  took  notice  of  it,  did  it  only  out  of 
malice,  becaufe  they  were  not  ufed  by  him  with 
the  fame  diftin6lion/     But  I  would  have  young 
women,  who  are  orphans,    or  unguarded  with 
powerful  alliances,  confider  with  horror  the  info- 
lence  of  wealth.   Fortune  does  in  a  great  meafure 
denominate  what  is  vice  and  virtue  ;  or  if  it  does 
not  go  fo  far,  innocence  is  helplefs;  and  oppreflion 
unpunifhed  without  its  affiftance ;  for  this  reafon 
it  is  that  I  would  ftriftly  recommend  to  my 
young  females  not  to  dally  with  men  whofe  cir- 
cumftances  can  fupport  them  againft  their  falf- 
hood,  and  have  the  faftiion  of  abafe  felf-interefted 
world  on  their  fide,  which,  inftead  of  avenging 
the  caufe  of  an  abufed  woman,  will  proclaim  her 
difhonour ;  while  the  perfon  injured  is  fhunned 
like  a  peftilence,  he  who  did  the  wrong  fees  no 
difference  in  the  reception  he  meets  with,  nor  is 
he  the  lefs  welcome  to  the  reft  of  the  fex  who 
are  ftill  within  the  pale  of  honour  and  innocence. 
What  makes  this  circumftance  the  more  la 
mentable  is,  that  it  frequently  falls  upon  thofe 
who    have  greateft    merit   and    underftanding. 
Gentlenefs  of  difpofition,  and  tafte  of  polite  con- 
verfation,  I  have  often  known  fnares  toward  vice 
in  fome,  whilft  fullennefs  and  difrelilh   of  any 
thing  that  was  agreeable,  have  been  the  only 
defences  of  virtue  in  others.    I  have  my  unhappy 
correfpondent's  letter  before  me ;  and  ftie  jfays 
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{he  is  fare,  '  he  is  fo  much  a  gentleman,  and  he 
has  that  natural  foftnefs,  that  if  he  reads  any  thing 
moving  on  this  fubje6i  in  my  paper,  it  will  cer 
tainly  make  him  think/  Poor  girl  !  *  Caefar 
afharned  !  Has  not  he  feen  Pharfalia  ?'  Does  the 
poor  creature  imagine  that  a  fcrip  of  paper,  a  col 
lection  of  fentences,  and  an  old  man's  talk  of 
pleafure  which  he  is  pad,  will  have  an  effe6i 
upon  him  who  could  go  on  in  a  feries  of  falf- 
hood ;  let  drop  ambiguous  fentences  in  her  ab- 
fence,  to  give  her  falfe  hope  from  the  repetition 
of  them  by  fome  friend  that  heard  them ;  that 
could  pafs  as  much  time  in  the  purfuit  of  her  as 
would  have  attained  forne  ufeful  art  or  fcience ; 
and  that  only  to  attain  a  fhort  revel  of  his  fenfes, 
under  a  ftupor  of  faith,  honour,  and  confcience  ! 
No ;  the  destruction  of  a  well-educated  young 
woman  is  not  accomplimed  by  the  criminal  who 
is  guilty  of  it,  in  a  fudden  ftart  of  defire ;  he  is 
not  furprifed  into  it  by  .frailty ;  but  arrives  at  it 
by  care,  {kill,  and  meditation.  It  is  no  fmall 
aggravation  of  the  guilt,  that  it  is  a  thoufand 
times  conquered  and  refitted,  even  while  it  is 
profecuted.  He  that  waits  for  fairer  occafions, 
for  riper  wiflies,  for  the  removal  of  a  particular 
objection,  or  the  conqueft  of  any  certain  fcruple, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  obey  his  confcience,  which 
often  calls  him,  during  the  intrigue,  a  villain, 
and  a  deftroyer.  There  can  be  nothing  faid  for 
fuch  an  evil :  but  that  the  reftraints  of  fliame  and 
ignominy  are  broken  down  by  the  prevalence  of 
cuftom.  I  do  not,  indeed,  expect  that  my  pre 
cautions  will  have  any  great  weight  with  men 
of  mode ;  they  may  be  fome  way  efficacious  ou 
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thofe  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  party  'as  to 
vice  and  virtue  for  lite ;  bat  I  know  not  how  it 
is  that  our  fex  has  ufurped  a  certain  authority  to 
exclude  chaftity  out  of  the  catalogue  of  mafcu- 
line  virtues,  by  which  means  females  adventure 
all  againft  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  lofe;  and 
they  have  nothing  but  empty  fighs,  tears,  and 
reproaches,  againft  thofe  who  reduced  them  to 
real  forrow  and  infainy.  But  as  1  am  now  talk 
ing  to  the  world  yet  untainted,  I  will  venture 
to  recommend  chaftity  as  the  nobleft  male  qua 
lification. 

It  is,  methinks,  very  unreafonable  that  the  dif 
ficulty  of  attaining  all  other  good  habits  is  what 
makes'them  honourable,  but  in  this  cafe  the  very 
attempt  is  become  ridiculous.  But,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  raillery  of  the  world,  truth  is  itill  truth,  and 
will  have  beauties  infeparable  from  it.  I  mould 
upon  this  occafion  bring  examples  of  heroic  chaf 
tity,  were  I  not  afraid  of  having  my  paper  thrown 
away  by  the  modim  part  of  the  town,  who  go  no 
fartheK,  at  beft,  than  the  mere  abfence  of  ill,  and 
are  contented  to  be  rather  irreproachable  than 
praifeworthy.  In  this  particular,  a  gentleman  in 
the  court  of  Cyrus  reported  to  his  majefty  the 
charms  and  beauty  of  Panthea,  and  ended  his 
panegyric  by  telling  him,  that  fince  he  was  at 
leifure  he  would  carry  him  to  vifit  her :  but  that 
prince,  who  is  a  very  great  man  to  this  day,  an*- 
fwered  the  pimp,  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  qua 
lity,  without  roughnefs,  and  faid  with  ei  fmile, 
*  If  I  fliould  vifit  her  upon  your  introdt|6tion  now 
I  have  leifure,  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  go 
again  upon  her  own  invitation  when  I  ought  to  be 
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better  employed/  But  when  I  caft  about  all  the 
inftances  which  I  have  met  with  in  all  my  read 
ing,  I  find  not  one  fo  generous,  fo  honeft,  and  fo 
noble,  as  that  of  Jofeph  in  Holy  Writ.  When 
his  mafter  had  trufted  him  fo  unrefervedly  (to 
fpeak  it  in  the  emphatical  manner  of  the  Scrip 
ture)  *  He  knew  not  aught  he  had  fave  the  bread 
which  he  did  eat,'  he  was  fo  unhappy  as  to  ap 
pear  irrefiftibly  beautiful  to  his  miftrefs ;  but 
when  this  ftiamelefs  woman  proceeds  to  folicit 
him,  how  gallant  is  his  anfwer !  '  Behold  my 
mafter  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me  in  the  houfe, 
and  hath  committed  all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand, 
there  is  none  greater  in  the  houfe  than  1,  neither 
hath  he  kept  back  any  thing  from  me  but  thee, 
becaufe  thou  art  his  wife/  The  fame  argument, 
which  a  bale  mind  would  have  made  to  itfelf  for 
committing  the  evil,  was  to  this  brave  man  the 
greateft  motive  for  forbearing  it,  that  he  could 
do  it  with  impunity ;  the  malice  and  falfhood  of 
the  difappointed  woman  naturally  arofe  on  that 
occafion,  and  there  is  but  a  fhort  ftep  from  the 
pra£tice  of  virtue,  to  the  hatred  of  it.  It  would 
therefore  be  worth  ferious  confideration  in  both 
fexes,  and  the  matter  is  of  importance  enough  to 
them,  to  alk  themfelves  whether  they  would 
change  lightnefs  of  heart,  indolence  of  mind, 
chearful  meals,  untroubled  {lumbers,  and  gentle 
difpofitions,  for  a  conftant  pruriency,  which  (huts 
out  all  things  that  are  great  or  indifferent,  clouds 
the  imagination  with  infenfibility  and  prejudice 
to  all  manner  of  delight,  but  that  which  is  com 
mon  to  all  creatures  that  extend  their  fpecies. 
A  loofe  behaviour,  and  an  inattention  to  every 
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thing  that  is  ferious,  flowing  from  fome  degree 
of  this  petulancy,  is  obfervable  in  the  generality 
of  the  youth  of  both  fexes  in  this  age.  It  is  the 
one  common  face  of  moft  public  meetings,  and 
breaks  in  upon  the  fobriety,  I  will  not  fay  feve- 
rity,  that  we  ought  to  exercife  in  churches.  The 
pert  boys  and  flippant  girls  are  but  faint  followers 
of  thofe  in  the  fame  inclinations  at  more  ad 
vanced  years.  I  know  not  who  can  oblige  them 
to  mend  their  manners ;  all  that  I  pretend  to,  is 
to  enter  my  proteft  that  they  are  neither  fine 
gentlemen  nor  fine  ladies  for  this  behaviour.  As 
for  the  portraitures  which  1  would  propofe,  as 
the  images  of  agreeable  men  and  women,  if  they 
are  not  imitated  or  regarded,  I  can  only  anfwer, 
as  1  remember  Mr.  Dryden  did  on  the  like  occa- 
fion,  when  a  young  fellow,  juft  come  from  the 
play  of  Cleomenes,  told  him  in  raillery  againft 
the  continency  of  his  principal  chara&er,  if  I  had 
been  alone  with  a  lady  I  ftiould  not  have  pafled 
my  time  like  your  Spartan ;  '  That  may  be/  an- 
fwered  the  bard  with  a  very  grave  face,  '  but  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  fir,  you  are  no  hero/ 


N°  46.     Monday,  May  4,   1713. 
BY   STEEL  E. 


Sola  eft  calcfti  disma  reperta  toro. 

OVID,  3  Ep.  de  Ponto,  i.  118. 

Alone  found  worthy  a  celeftial  bed. 

YESTERDAY,  at  my  lady  Lizard's  tea-table, 
the  difcourfe  happened  to  turn  upon  women,  of 

s  4 
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renown ;  fuch  as  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  world  by  furprifing  actions,  or  by  any  great 
and  fhining  qualities,  fo  as  to  draw  upon  them 
felves  the  envy  of  their  own  fex,  and  the  admi 
ration  of  ours.  My  lady  has  been  curious  in  col 
lecting  the  lives  of  the  moft  famous,  of  which 
(he  has  a  confiderable  number,  both  in  print  and 
manufcript.  This  naturally  led  me  to  fpeak  of 
madam  Maintenon  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  my 
lady  and  her  daughters,  1  have  undertaken  to  put 
together  fuch  circumftances  of  her  life,  as  I  had 
formerly  gathered  out  of  books,  and  picked  up 
from  converfation  in  my  travels. 

"  Madam  Maintenon  was  born  a  gentlewo 
man,  her  name  is  Frances  Daubigne.  Monlieur 
Daubigne,  her  grandfather,  was  not  only  a  per- 
fon  of  condition,  but  likewife  of  great  merit.  He 
•was  born  in  the  year  J  550,  and  died  in  1630,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  A  little  before  his 
death  he  writ  his  own  epitaph,  which  is  engraven 
upon  his  tomb-ftone  in  the  cloifter  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Geneva,  and  may  be  feen  in  Spon's 
hiftory  of  that  republic.  He  was  a  leading  man 
among  the  Proteftants  in  France,  and  much 
courted  to  come  over  to  the  oppofite  party. 
When  he  perceived  there  was  no  fafety  for  him 
any  longer  in  his  own  country  he  fled  for  refuge 
to  Geneva,  about  the  year  16 19.  The  magif- 
trates  and  the  clergy  there  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  honour  and  diftinction ;  and  he 
paffed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  amongft 
them  in  great  efteem.  Mezeray  (the  French  hif- 
torian)  fays  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  boldnefs,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  of  a  fine  tafte 
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in  polite  learning,  as  well  as  of  good  experience 
in  matters  of  war. 

"  The  fon  of  this  Daubign6  was  father  to  the 
prefent  madam  Maintenon.  This  gentleman  was 
thrown  into  prifon  when  he  was  but  a  youth, 
for  what  reafon  I  cannot  learn ;  but  his  life  it 
feems,  was  in  queftion,  if  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
fon's  daughter  (touched  with  his  misfortunes  and 
his  merit)  had  not  determined  with  herfelf  to  fet 
him  at  liberty.  Accordingly,  a  favourable  op 
portunity  prefenting  itfelf,  me  fet  the  prifoner  at 
large,  and  accompanied  him  herfelf  in  his  flight. 
The  lovers  finding  themfelves  now  in  no  danger 
of  being  apprehended,  monfieur  Daubigne  ac 
quitted  himfelf  of  the  promife  he  had  given  his 
fair  deliverer,  and  married  her  publicly.  To  pro 
vide  againft  their  immediate  want  in  a  ftrange 
place,  me  had  taken  with  her  what  fhe  found  at 
home  moft  valuable  and  eafy  to  be  carried  oflf. 
All  this  was  converted  into  money ;  and  while 
their  little  treafure  lafted  our  new-married  cou 
ple  thought  themfelves  the  happieft  perfons  living. 
But  their  proviiion  now  began  to  fail,  and  mon 
fieur  Daubigne,  who  plainly  faw  the  ftraits  to 
which  they  mult  be  in  little  time  reduced,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  love  and  tendernefs,  thought 
he  fhould  foon  be  in  a  far  worfe  condition  than 
that  from  which  he  had  fo  lately  efcaped.  But 
what  moft  affli6led  him  was  to  fee  that  his  wife, 
whom  he  loved  fo  tenderly,  muft  be  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  neceffity,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
(lie  was  big  with  child. 

"  Monfieur  Daubigne,  prefled  with  thefe  diffi 
culties,  formed  to  himfelf  a  very  hazardous  refo- 
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lution ;  and  fince  the  danger  he  faw  in  it  was 
only  to  his  perfon,  he  put  it  in  execution  without 
ever  confulting  his  wife.  The  purpofe  he  entered 
upon  was  to  venture  back  into  France,  and  to 
endeavour  there  to  get  up  fome  of  his  effects, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  to  have  the  pleafure  of  re 
turning  to  his  wife  with  fome  little  means  of  fub- 
fiftence.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  he  was  now 
no  longer  thought  of  in  his  own  country,  and 
that,  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  he  might  continue 
there  unknown  for  fome  time.  But  upon  trial 
it  happened  quite  otherwife,  for  he  was  betrayed 
by  thofe  in  whom  he  confided ;  fo  that  he  was 
a  fecond  time  caft  into  prifon.  I  mould  have 
mentioned,  that  he  left  his  wife  without  ever 
taking  leave ;  and  that  the  firft  notice  (he  had  of 
his  delign  was  by  a  letter,  which  he  fent  her  from 
the  place  where  he  lay  the  firft  night.  Upon 
reading  of  it  (he  was  immediately  alarmed  for 
the  life  of  a  hufband  fo  very  dear  to  her;  but  fhe 
fell  into  the  laft  affli&ion  when  me  received  the 
news  of  his  being  imprifoned  again,  of  which 
fhe  had  been  appreheniive  from  the  beginning. 
When  her  concern  was  a  little  abated,  me  con- 
fidered  that  the  afflicting  of  herfelf  could  give 
him  no  relief;  and  defpairing  ever  to  be  able  a 
fecond  time  to  bring  about  the  delivery  of  her 
hufband,  and  likewife  finding  it  impoffible  for 
her  to  live  long  feparated  from  him,  ihe  refolved 
to  {hare  in  his  misfortunes,  and  to  live  and  die 
with  him  in  his  prifon.  Therefore,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  the  danger  of  a  woman's  travelling 
in  her  condition  (for  me  was  now  far  gone  with 
child),  (he  entered  upon  her  journey,  and  having 
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found  out  her  huflband  voluntarily  gave  herfelf 
up  to  remain  a  prifoner  with  him.  And  here  it 
was  that  me  was  delivered  of  that  daughter  who 
has  fmce  proved  the  wonder  of  her  age. 

"  The  relations  of  monlieur  Daubigne,  difla- 
tisfied  with  his  conduft  and  his  marriage,  had  all 
of  them  abandoned  him,  excepting  madam  Vil- 
lete  his  fifter,  who  ufed  to  vifit  him.  She  could 
not  but  be  touched  with  the  condition  in  which 
flie  found  him,  entirely  deftitute  of  all  the  con- 
veniencies,  and  almofl  the  very  neceflaries  of  life. 
But  that  which  moft  moved  her  compaffion  was, 
to  fee,  in  the  arms  of  a  difcopfojate  mother,  the 
poor  helplefs  infant  expofed  amidft  her  cries,  to 
cold,  to  nakednefs,  and  hunger.  In  this  ex 
tremity  madam  Villete  took  the  child  home  with 
her,  and  gave  her  to  the  care  of  her  daughter's 
nurfe,  with  whom  me  was  bred  up  for  fome  time, 
as  a  fofter-fifter.  Befides  this,  fhe  fent  the  two 
prifoners  feveral  neceflaries.  Some  time  after 
monfieur  Daubigne  found  means,  by  changing 
his  religion,  to  get  out  of  prifon,  upon  condition 
he  would  quit  the  kingdom ;  to  which  he  con- 
fented. 

"  Monfieur  Daubigne,  knowing  he  was  never 
like  to  fee  France  more,  got  together  what  little 
fubftance  he  could,  in  order  to  make  a  long  voy 
age  ;  and  fo,  with  a  fmall  family,  he  embarked 
for  America;  where  he  and  his  wife  lived  in 
quiet,  and  made  it  their  principal  care  to  give 
their  children  (a  fon  and  a  daughter)  good  edu 
cation. 

"  Thefe  unfortunate  parents  died  both  in  their 
exile,  leaving  their  children  very  young.  The 
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daughter,  who  was  elder  than  her  brother,  as  fhe 
grew  up  began  to  be  very  defirous  of  feeing  her 
native  country;  this,  together  with  the  hopes  fhe 
had  of  recovering  fomething  of  that  which  once 
belonged  to  her  father,  made  her  willing  to  take 
the  firft  opportunity  of  returning  into  France. 
Finding  therefore  a  (hip  that  was  ready  to  fail 
thither,  fhe  went  on  board,  and  landed  at  Ro- 
chelle.  From  thence  fhe  proceeded  dire&ly  to 
Poitou,  and  there  made  it  her  bufinefs  firft  to  in 
quire  out  madam  Villete,  her  aunt,  who  (he  knew 
very  well  was  the  perfon  to  whom^he  owed  her 
life.  Madam  Villete  received  her  with  great 
marks  of  affection;  and  after  informing  her  that 
fhe  rnuft  not  expeft  to  recover  any  thing  of  what 
had  belonged  to  her  father,  fince  that  was  all  ir 
reparably  loft  and  difiipated  by  his  banifhment, 
and  the  proceedings  againft  him,  fhe  added,  that 
ihe  mould  be  welcome,  if  me  thought  fit,  to  live 
-with  her;  where  at  leaft  fhe  fhould  never  be 
reduced  to  want  a  fubfiftence. 

"  Mademoifelle  Daubigne  accepted  the  offer 
which  her  aunt  made  her,  and  ftudied  by  all 
means  imaginable  to  render  herfelf  neceffary  and 
agreeable  to  a  perfon  upon  whom  fhe  faw  that 
fhe  muft  entirely  depend  for  every  thing.  More 
efpecially  fhe  made  it  her  bufinefs  to  infinuate 
herfelf  into  the  affe£lions  of  her  coufin,  with 
whom  fhe  had  one  common  nurfe.  And,  to 
omit  nothing  that  might  pleafe  them,  fhe  ex- 
preffed  a  great  defire  to  be  inftru6led  in  the  re-r 
ligion  of  her  anceftors;  fhe  was  impatient  to 
have  fome  converfation  with  minifters,  and  to 
frequent  their  fermons;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time 
11 
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fhe  began  to  take  a  great  liking  to  the  proteftant 
religion.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
{he  would  have  openly  profeffed  this  way  of  wor- 
fhip,  if  fome  of  her  father's  relations  that  were 
papifis,  and  who  forfook  him  in  his  adverfity, 
had  riot,  to  make  their  own  court,  been  bufy  in 
advertifing  fome  great  men  of  the  danger  made- 
moifelle  Daubign6  was  in  as  to  her  falvation,  and 
in  demanding  thereupon  an  order  to  have  her  put 
into  the  hands  of  catholics.  This  piece  of  zeal 
was  acceptable  to  the  ruling  party,  jand  orders 
were  immediately  given  that  fhe  mould  be  taken 
from  her  aunt  Villete,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
her  officious  relations.  This  was  foon  executed;  and 
mademoifelle  Daubigne  was  in  a  manner  forced 
by  violence  from  madam  Villete,  who  was  the 
only  relation  that  ever  had  taken  any  care  of  her. 
She  flied  abundance  of  tears  at  parting,  and  af- 
fured  her  aunt,  and  her  coufin  (who  was  now 
married  to  monfieur  Saint  Hermine)  that  ihe 
mould  always  preferve,  with  the  remembrance 
of  their  kindnefs,  the  good  impreffions  fhe  had 
received  of  their  religion,  and  never  fail  to  ac 
knowledge  both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  fhe 
found  a  time  and  occafion  proper  for  it*/' 

a  I  (hall  give  the  fequel  of  thefe  memoirs  in  to-morrow's 
paper.  Guard,  in  folio.  See  !N°  47,  N°  48,  and  note  ad 
Jinem. 
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N°  47*     Tuefday,  May  5,   1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

"MADEMOISELLE  Daubigne  was  conduced 
from  madam  Villete's  to  a  relation  who  had  a 
law-fuit  then  depending  at  Paris;  and  being  for 
that  reafon  obliged  to  go  thither  (he  carried  ma- 
demoifelle  Daubigne  with  her.  This  lady  hired 
apartments  in  the  fame  houfe  where  the  famous 
Scaron  was  lodged.  She  made  an  acquaintance 
with  him;  and  one  day,  being  obliged  to  go 
abroad  alone  upon  a  vifit,  (he  defired  he  would 
give  her  coulin  leave,  in  the  mean  time,  to  come 
and  lit  with  him ;  knowing  very  well  that  a 
young  lady  was  in  no  danger  from  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  turn  to  her  ad 
vantage.  Monfieur  Scaron  was,  of  all  men  liv 
ing,  the  moft  unhappy  in  an  untoward  frame  of 
body,  being  not  only  deformed,  but  likewife  very 
infirm.  In  confideration  of  his  wit  and  parts 
he  had  a  yearly  penfion  from  the  court  of  five 
hundred  crowns.  Scaron  was  charmed  with  the 
converfation  of  mademoifelle  Daubigne;  and  her 
kinfwoman  took  frequent  opportunities  of  leav 
ing  her  with  him.  This  gave  Scaron  occafion, 
to  difcover  ftill  new  beauties  in  her  from  time  to 
time.  She  would  fometimes  entertain  him  with 
the  ftory  of  her  adventures  and  her  misfortunes, 
beginning  even  with  what  ihe  fuffered  before 
(he  was  born ;  all  which  ihe  knew  how  to  de- 
fcribe  in  fo  expreffive  and  moving  a  manner,  that 
he  found  himfelf  touched  with  a  ftrong  compaf- 
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fion  toward  her;  and  refolved  with  himfelf,  if  not 
to  make  her  happy,  at  leaft  to  fet  her  at  eafe,  by 
placing  her  in  a  nunnery  at  his  own  expenfe. 
But,  upon  further  deliberation,  he  found  himfelf 
very  much  inclined  to  lay  before  her  an  alterna 
tive,  which  in  all  likelihood  me  never  expe6ted. 
One  day,  therefore,  when  me  was  left  alone  with 
him,  as  ufual,  he  opened  his  intentions  to  her  (as 
it  is  faid)  much  after  the  following  manner.  *  I 
am,  mademoifelle/  fays  he,  '  not  a  little  moved 
with  your  misfortunes,  and  the  great  fufferings 
you  have  undergone.  I  am  likewife  very  fenfible 
of  the  uneafy  circumftances  under  which  you 
labour  at  prefent ;  and  I  have  now  for  fome  days 
been  contriving  with  myfelf  how  to  extricate  you 
out  of  all  your  difficulties.  At  laft  I  have  fallen 
upon  two  ways  of  doing  what  I  fo  much  deiire; 
I  leave  you  to  determine  according  to  your  in 
clinations,  in  the  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other : 
or,  if  neither  of  them  pleafe  you,  to  refufe  them 
both.  My  fortunes  are  too  narrow  to  enable  me 
to  make  yours  anl werable  to  your  merit ;  all  that  I 
am  capable  of  doing  is,  either  to  make  you  a  joint 
partaker  with  myfelf  of  the  little  I  have,  or  to 
place  you,  at  my  own  expenfe,  in  any  convent 
you  (hall  choofe.  I  wifh  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  more  for  you.  Confult  your  own  inclina 
tions,  and  do  what  you  think  will  be  moft  agree 
able  to  yourfelf.  As  for  my  perfon,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  recommend  it  to  you;  I  know  I  make 
but  an  ungainly  figure ;  but .  I  am  not  able  to 
new-mould  it;  I  offer  myfelf  to  you  fuch  as  I 
am;  and  yet,  fuch  as  you  fee  me,  1  do  affure  you 
that  I  would  not  bellow  myfelf  upon  another ; 
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and  that  I  muft  have  a  very  great  efteem  for  yo 
ever  to  propofe  a  marriage,  which,  of  all  thing 
in  the  world,  I  have  had  the  leaft  in  my  thoughts 
hitherto.  Confider,  therefore,  and  take  your 
final  refolutions,  either  to  turn  nun,  or  to  marry 
me,  or  to  continue  in  your  prefent  condition, 
without  repining,  (ince  thefe  do  all  of  them  de 
pend  upon  your  own  choice/ 

"  Mademoifelle  Daubigne  returned  monfieur 
Scaron  the  thanks  he  fo  well  deferved.  She  was 
too  fenfible  of  the  difagreeablenefs  of  a  dependent 
ftate  not  to  be  glad  to  accept  of  a  fettlement 
that  would  place  her  at  leaft  above  want.  Find 
ing  therefore  in  herfelf  no  call  toward  a  nun 
nery  (he  anfwered  monfieur  Scaron  without  he- 
fitation,  that,  '  me  had  too  great  a  fenfe  of  her 
obligations  to  him  not  to  be  defirous  of  that  way 
of  life  that  would  give  her  the  moft  frequent 
occaiions  of  (howing  her  gratitude  to  him/  Sca 
ron,  who  was  prepoflTeffed  with  the  flattering 
hopes  of  paffing  his  life  with  a  perfon  he  liked  fo 
well,  was  charmed  with  her  anfwer.  They  both 
came  to  a  refolution  that  he  ihould  alk  her  re 
lation's  confent  that  very  evening.  She  gave  it 
very  frankly;  and  this  marriage,  fo  foon  con 
cluded,  was,  as  it  were,  the  inlet  to  all  the  future 
fortunes  of  Madam  Maintenon.  She  made  a 
good  wife  to  Scaron,  living  happily  with  him, 
and  wanted  no  conveniences  during  his  life;  but 
lofing  him  me  loft  all;  his  penfion  ceafed  upon 
his  death;  and  me  found  herfelf  again  reduced 
to  the  fame  indigent  condition  in  which  ihe  had 
been  before  her  marriage. 

"  Upon  this  me  retired  into  the  convent  in 
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the  Place  Royale,  founded  for  the  relief  of  neceffi- 
tous  perfons ;  where  the  friends  of  her  deeeafed 
huflband  took  care  of  her.  It  was  here  the  fnend- 
fhip  between  her  and  madam  Saint  Bafile  (a  nun) 
had  its  beginning,  which  has  continued  ever 
fince,  for  me  ftill  goes  to  vifit  her  frequently  in 
the  convent  de  la  Raquette,  where  me  now  lives. 
And  to  the  honour  of  madam  M  aintenon,  it 
muft  be  allowed*  that  {be  has  always  been  of  a 
grateful  temper,  and  mindful,  in  her  high  for-1, 
tunes,  of  her  old  friends  to  whom  fhe  had  for 
merly  been  obliged. 

"  Her  huiband's  friends  did  all  they  could  to 
prevail  upon  the  court  to  continue  to  her  the 
penfion  which  moniieur  Scaron  had  enjoyed.  In 
order  to  this,  petitions  were  frequently  given  in* 
which  began  always  with,  '  The  widow  Scaron 
moft  humbly  prays  your  majefty/  &c.  But  all 
thefe  petitions  fignified  nothing;  and  the  king 
was  fo  weary  of  them  that  he  has  been  heard  to 
fay,  '  Muft  I  always  be  peftered  with  the  widow 
Scaron?'  Notwithftanding.  which,  her  friends 
were  refolved  not  to  be  difcouraged  in  their 
endeavours  to  ferve  her. 

"  After  this  me  quitted  the  convent  and  went 
to  live  in  the  hotel  d' Albert,  where  her  hufband 
had  always  been  very  much  efteemed.  Here  (it 
is  faid)  fomething  very  remarkable  happened  to 
her,  which  I  (hall  relate,  becaufe  I  find  it  fo  con 
fidently  affirmed  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
author.  There  were  mafons  at  work  in  the  ho 
tel  d7  Albert,  not  far  from  the  apartment  of  ma 
dam  Scaron.  One  of  them  came  into  her  cham 
ber,  and,  finding  two  or  three  vilitants  of  her 

VOL.  I.  T 
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own  fex,  defired  he  might  fpeak  with  her  in  pri* 
vate;  (he  carried  him  into  her  clofet,  where  he 
took  upon  him  to  tell  her  all  the  future  events 
of  her  life.  But  whence  he  drew  this  know 
ledge  (continues  my  author)  which  time  has  fo 
wonderfully  verified,  is  a  myftery  ftill  to  me.  As 
to  madam  Scaron,  me  faw  then  fo  little  appear 
ance  of  probability  in  his  predictions  that  me 
hardly  gave  the  leafl  heed  to  them.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  company,  upon  her  return,  remarked 
fome  alteration  in  her  countenance;  and  one  of 
the  ladies  faid,  '  Surely  this  man  has  brought 
you  fome  very  pleaiing  news,  for  you  look  with 
a  more  cheerful  air  than  you  did  before  he  came 
in/  *  There  would  be  fufficient  reafon  for  my 
ding  fo/  replied  fhe,  '  if  I  could  give  any  credit 
to  what  this  fellow  has  promifed  me.  And  I  can 
tell  you/  fays  (he,  fmiling,  '  that  if  there  ihould 
be  any  thing  in  it,  you  will  do  well  to  begin  to 
make  your  court  to  me  beforehand/  Thefe  la 
dies  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  fatisfy  their 
curiofity  any  farther;  but  ilie  communicated  the 
whole  fecret  to  a  bofom  friend  after  they  were 
gone;  and  it  is  from  that  lady  it  came  to  be 
known,  when  the  events  foretold  were  come  to 
pafs,  and  fo  fcrupulous  a  fecrefy  in  that  point  did 
no  longer  feem  neceffary. 

"  Some  time  after  this  me  was  advifed  to 
feek  all  occalions  of  infinuating  herfelf  into  the 
favour  of  madam  Mountefpan,  who  was  the  king's 
miftrefs,  and  had  an  abfolute  influence  over  him. 
Madam  Scaron  therefore  found  the  means  6f  be 
ing  prefented  to  madam  Mountefpan,  and  at 
that  time  fpoke  to  her  with  fo  good  a  grace,  that 
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madam  Mountefpan,  pitying  her  circumftances* 
and  refolving  to  make  them  more  eafy,  took  upon 
her  to  carry  a  petition  from  her  to  the  king,  and 
to  deliver  it  with  her  own  hands.  The  king 
upon  her  prefenting  it  to  him,  faid  '  What,  the 
widow  Scaron  again  ?  Shall  I  never  fee  any  thing 
elfe  ?'  *  Indeed,  fir/  fays  madam  Mountefpan, 
6  it  is  now  a  long  time  fince  you  ought  not  to 
have  had  her  name  mentioned  to  you  any  more; 
and  it  is  fomething  extraordinary  that  your  ma- 
jefty  has  done  nothing  all  this  while  for  a  poor 
woman,  who,  without  exception,  deferves  a  much 
better  condition,  as  well  upon  the  account  of  her 
own  merit,  as  of  the  reputation  of  her  late  huf- 
band/  The  king,  who  was  always  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  pleafe  madam  Mountefpan,  grant 
ed  the  petitioner  all  that  was  defired,  Madam 
Scaron  came  to  thank  her  patronefs ;  and  madam 
Mountefpan  took  fuch  a  liking  to  her,  that  me 
would  by  all  means  prefent  her  to  the  king,  and 
after  that  propofed  to  him,  that  me  might  be 
made  governante  to  their  children.  His  majefty 
confented  to  it ;  and  madam  Scaron,  by  her  ad- 
drefs  and  good  conduct,  won  fo  much  upon  the 
affedions  and  efteem  of  madam  Mountefpan, 
that  in  a  little  time-  me  became  her  favourite 
and  confidant. 

"  It  happened  one  night  that  Madam  Moun 
tefpan  fent  for  her,  to  tell  her  that  me  was  in 
great  perplexity.  She  had  juft  then,  it  feems, 
received  a  billet  from  the  king,  which  required 
an  immediate  anfwer;  and  though  me  did  by  no 
means  want  wit,  yet  in  that  inftant  me  found 
herfelf  incapable  of  writing  any  thing  with  fpi- 
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rit.     In  the  mean  time  the  meffenger  waited  for 
an  anfwer,  while  me  racked  her  invention  to  no 
purpofe.     Had  there  been  nothing  more  requi- 
fite  but  to  fay  a  few  tender  things,  me  needed 
only  to  have  copied  the  dictates  of  her  heart ; 
but  (he  had  over  and  above  the  reputation  of  her 
ftyle  and  manner  of  writing  to  maintain,  and  her 
invention  played  her  falfe  in  fo  critical  a  junc 
ture.    This  reduced  her  to  the  neceffity  of  defir- 
ing  madam  Scaron  to  help  her  out;  and  giving 
her  the  king's  billet,  me  bid  her  make  an  anfwer 
to  it  immediately.     Madam  Scaron  would,  out 
of  modefty,  have  excufed  herfelf ;  but  madam 
Mountefpan  laid  her  abfolute  commands  upon 
her:  fo  that  me  obeyed,  and  writ  a  moft  agree 
able  billet,  full  of  wit  and  tendernefs.     Madam 
Mountefpan  was  very  much  pleafed  with  it,  me 
copied  it,  and  fent  it.     The  king  was  infinitely 
delighted  with  it.     He  thought  madam  Moun 
tefpan  had  furpafled  herfelf;  and  he  attributed 
her  more  than  ordinary  wit  upon  this  occafion 
to  an  increafe  of  tendernefs.    The  principal  part 
of  his  amufement  that  night,  was  to  read  over 
and  over  again  this  letter,  in  which  he  difcovered 
new  beauties  upon  every  reading.     He  thought 
himfelf  the  happieft  and  the  moft  extraordinary 
man  living,  to  be  able  to  infpire  his  miftrefs  with 
fuch  furprifing  fentiments  and  turns  of  wit. 

"  Next  morning,  as  foon  as  he  was  dreft,  he 
went  dire6lly  to  make  a  vifit  to  madam  Moun 
tefpan.  *  What  happy  genius,  madam/  fays  he, 
upon  his  firft  coming  into  her  chamber,  6  influ 
enced  your  thoughts  laft  night  ?  Never,  certainly, 
was  there  any  thins:  fo  charming,  and  fo  finely 
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writ,  as  the  billet  you  fent  me !  arid  if  you  truly 
feel  the  tendernefs  you  have  fo  well  defcribed, 
my  happinefs  is  complete/    Madam  Mountefpan 
was  in  confufion  with  thefe  praifes,  which  pro 
perly  belonged  to  another;   and  me  could  not 
help  betraying  fomething  of  it  by  her  bluflies. 
The  king  perceived  the  diforder  me  was  in,  and 
was  earneft  to  know  the  caufe  of  it.     She  would 
fain  have  put  it  off;  but  the  king's  curiofity  ftill 
increafing  in  proportion  to  the  excufes  me  made, 
ihe  was  forced  to  tell  him  all  that  had  pafled,  left 
he  ftiould  of  himfelf  imagine  fomething  worfe. 
The  king  was  extremely  furprifed,  though  in  ci 
vility  he  diffembled  his  thoughts  at  that  time, 
neverthelefs  he  could  not  help  defiring  to  fee  the 
author  of  the  letter  that  had   pleafed   him  fo 
much,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  her  wit  in  con- 
verfation  was  equal  to  what  it  appeared  in  writ 
ing.    Madam  Scaron  now  began  to  call  to  mind 
the  predictions  of  the  mafon;  and  from  the  de- 
(ire  the  king  had  to  fee  her  conceived  no  fmall 
hopes.    Notwithftanding  me  now  had  paffed  the 
flower  of  her  age,  yet  ilie  flattered  herfelf  that 
her  deftiny  had  referved  this  one  conqueft  in 
ftore  for  her,  and  this  mighty  monarch  to  be 
her  captive.   She  was  exafilly  (haped,  had  a  noble 
air,  fine  eyes,  and  a  delicate  mouth,  with  frem 
ruddy  lips.     She  has  befides,  the  art  of  exprefs- 
ing  every  thing  with  her  eyes,  and  of  adjufting 
her  looks  to  her  thoughts  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
all  fhe  fays  goes  directly  to  the  heart.    The  king 
was  already  prepoffeft  in  her  favour  ;  and  after 
three  or  four  times  converfmg  with  her,  began 
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vifibly  to  cool  in  his  affeftions  towards  madam 
Mountefpan. 

4<  The  king  in  a  little  time  purchafed  for  ma 
dam  Scaron  thofe  lands  that  carry  the  name  of 
Maintenon,  a  title  which  me  from  that  time  has 
taken.     Never  was  there  an  inftance  of  any  fa 
vourite  having  fo  great  a  power  over  a  prince  as 
what  (he  has  hitherto  maintained.     None  can 
obtain  the  leaft  favour  but  by  immediate  appli 
cation  to  her.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  flie  has 
been  the  occafion  of  all  the  ill  treatment  which 
the  proteftants  have  met  with,  and  confequently 
of  the  damage  the  whole  kingdom  has  received 
from  thofe  proceedings.     But  it  is  more  reafon^ 
able  to  think  that  whole  revolution  was  brought 
about  by  the  contrivances  of  the  Jefuits ;  and  me 
has  always  been  known  to  be  too  little  a  favourer 
of  that  order  of  men  to  promote  their  intrigues. 
Befides,  it  is  not  natural  to  think  that  {he,  who 
formerly  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  reformed  re 
ligion,  and  was  pretty  well  inftru6led  in  the  pro- 
teftant  faith  and  way  of  worfhip,  fliould  ever  be 
the  author  of  a  perfecution  againft  thofe  inno 
cent  people  who  never  had  in  any  thing  of 
fended  herb " 

b  My  next  paper  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  upon, 
this  fubjecl;.     Guard,  in  folio.     See  N°  46,  N°  48,  and 
adjinem. 
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N°  48.     Wednefday,  May  6,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

"  IT  is  the  general  opinion  that  madam  Main- 
tenon  has  of  late  years  influenced  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  court  of  France.  The  king,  when 
he  has  taken  the  air  after  dinner,  never  fails  of 
going  to  fit  with  her  till  about  ten  o'clock ;  at 
which  time  he  leaves  her  to  go  to  his  fupper. 
The  comptroller  general  of  the  finances  likewife 
comes  to  her  apartments  to  meet  the  king.  While 
they  are  in  difcourfe  madam  Maintenon  fits  at 
her  wheel  towards  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
not  feeming  to  give  the  leaft  attention  to  what  is 
faid.  Neverthelefs,  the  minifter  never  makes  a 
propofition  to  the  king,  but  his  majefty  turns  to 
wards  her,  and  fays,  *  What  think  you,  madam, 
of  this?'  She  expreffes  her  opinion  after  a  modeft 
manner;  and  whatfoever  me  fays  is  done.  Ma 
dam  Maintenon  never  appears  in  public,  except 
when  fhe  goes  with  the  king  to  take  the  air; 
and  then  me  fits  on  the  fame  feat  with  the  king, 
with  her  fpe6lacles  on,  working  a  piece  of  em 
broidery,  and  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  as 
fenfible  of  the  great  fortunes  and  honours  to 
which  me  has  raifed  herfelf.  She  is  always  very 
modeftly  dreft,  and  never  appears  with  any  train 
of  fervants.  Every  morning  ihe  goes  to  St.  Cyr, 
to  give  her  orders  there,  it  being  a  kind  of  a  nur- 
fery  founded  by  herfelf  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  of  good  families,  but  no  fortune.  She  re 
turns  from  thence  about  the  time  the  king  rifes, 
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who  never  fails  to  pay  her  a  morning  vifit.  She 
goes  to  mafs  always  by  break  of  day  to  avoid 
the  concourfe  of  people.  She  is  rarely  feen  by 
any,  and  almoft  inacceffible  to  every  body,  ex 
cepting  three  or  four  particular  acquaintance  of 
her  own  fex.  Whether  it  be  that  (he  would 
by  this  conduft  avoid  envy,  as  fome  think,  or, 
as  others  would  have  it,  that  (he  is  afraid  the 
rank  which  flie  thinks  due  to  her  fhould  be  dif- 
puted  in  all  viiits  and  public  places,  is  doubtful, 
It  is  certain,  that  upon  all  occaiions  me  declines 
the  taking  of  any  rank;  and  the  title  of  JVIarquife 
(which  belongs  to  the  lands  the  king  purchafed 
for  her)  is  fupprefled  before  her  name;  neither 
will  me  accept  of  the  title  of  a  duchefs,  afpiring 
in  all  probability  at  fomething  ftill  higher,  as 
will  appear  by  what  follows, 

"  From  feveral  particulars  in  the  condu6t  of 
the  French  king,  as  well  as  in  that  of  madam 
Maintenon,  it  has  for  fome  years  been  the  pre 
vailing  opinion  of  the  court  that  they  are  mar- 
3ried.  And  it  is  faid,  that  her  ambition  of  being 
declared  queen  broke  out  at  laft ;  and  that  me 
was  refplved  to  give  the  king  no  quiet  till  it  was 
done.  He  for  fome  time  refitted  all  her  felici 
tations  upon  that  head,  but  at  length,  in  a  fit  of 
tendernels  and  good  nature,  he  promifed  her 
that  he  would  confult  his  confeffbr  upon  thaf 
point.  Madam  Maintenon  was  pleafed  with 
this,  not  doubting  but  that  father  La  Chaife 
would  be  glad  of  this  pccafion  of  making  his 
court  to  her;  but  he  was  too  fubtle  a  courtier  not 
to  perceive  the  danger  of  engaging  in  fo  nice  an 
Affair;  and  for  that  reafon  evaded  it,  by  telling 
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the  king  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  a  cafuift 
able  enough  to  decide  a  queftion  of  fo  great  im 
portance,  and  for  that  reafon  defired  he  might 
confult  with  fome  man  of  fkill  and  learning, 
for  whofe  fecrefy  he  would  be  refponfible. 
The  king  was  apprehenfive  left  this  might  make 
the  matter  too  public ;  but  as  foon  as  father  La 
Chaife  named  monfieur  Fenelon,  the  archbiftiop 
of  Cam  bray,  his  fears  were  over,  and  he  bad  him 
go  and  find  him  out.  As  foon  as  the  corifefTor 
had  communicated  the  bufinefs  he  came  upon 
to  the  biftiop,  he  faid,  '  What  have  I  done,  fa 
ther,  that  you  fliould  ruin  me!  But  'tis  no  mat 
ter;  let  us  go  to  the  king/  His  majefty  was  in 
his  clofet,  expecting  them.  The  bifliop  was  no 
fooner  entered,  but  he  threw  himfelf  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  facritice  him.  The 
king  promifed  him  that  he  would  not;  and  then 
propofed  the  cafe  to  him.  The  bifliop,  with  his 
ufual  fincerity  reprefented  to  him  the  great  pre~ 
judice  he  would  do  himfelf  by  declaring  his  mar 
riage,  together  with  the  ill  confequences  that 
might  attend  fuch  a  proceeding.  The  king  very 
much  approved  his  reafons,  and  refolved  to  go 
no  further  in  this  affair.  Madam  Maintenon  ftill 
preffed  him  to  comply  with  her  requeft;  but  it 
was  now  all  to  no  purpofe;  and  he  told  her  it  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  done.  She  afked  him  if  it  was 
father  La  Chaife  who  diffuaded  him  from  it. 
He  for  fome  time  refufed  to  give  her  any  an- 
fwer;  but  at  laft,  overcome  by  her  importunities, 
he  told  her  every  thing  as  it  had  paffed.  She 
upon  this  diffembled  her  refentment,  that  (he 
plight  be  the  more  able  to  make  it  prove  efteo 
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tual.  She  did  by  no  means  think  the  Jefuit  was 
to  be  forgiven ;  but  the  n'rft  marks  of  her  ven 
geance  fell  upon  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray. 
He  and  all  his  relations  were,  in  a  littl^  time,  put 
out  of  all  their  employments  at  court ;  upon 
which  he  retired  to  live  quietly  upon  his  binhop- 
ric ;  and  there  have  no  endeavours  been  fpared 
to  deprive  him  even  of  that.  As  a  further  in- 
ftance  of  the  uncontrolable  power  of  this  great 
favourite,  and  of  her  refenting  even  the  moft 
trivial  matters  that  (he  thinks  might  tend  to  her 
prejudice,  or  the  diminution  of  her  honour,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Italian  comedians  were 
driven  out  of  Paris  for  playing  a  comedy  called 
La  Fauffe  Prude,  which  was  fuppofed  to  reflect 
upon  madam  Maintenon  in  particular. 

"  It  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  that  me 
has  been  able  to  keep  entire  the  affections  of  the 
king  fo  many  years  after  her  youth  and  beauty 
were  gone,  and  never  fall  into  the  leaft  difgrace; 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  enemies  fhe  has 
had,  and  the  intrigues  that  have  been  formed 
againft  her  from  time  to  time.  This  brings  into 
my  memory  a  faying  of  king  William's,  that  I 
have  heard  on  this  occalion ;  '  That  the  king  of 
France  was  in  his  conduct  quite  oppofite  to  other 
princes;  fince  he  made  choice  of  young  minif- 
ters,  and  an  old  miftrefs.  But  this  lady's  charms 
have  not  lain  fo  much  in  her  perfon  as  in  her 
wit,  and  good  fenfe.  She  has  always  had  the 
addrefs  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  king,  and  to 
mix  always  fomething  folid  and  ufeful  with  the 
more  agreeable  parts  of  her  converfation.  She 
has  known  how  to  introduce  the  moft  ferious 
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affairs  of  ftate  into  their  hours  of  pleafure ;  by 
telling  his  majefty  that  a  monarch  fhould  not 
love,  nor  do  any  thing,  like  other  men ;  and  that 
he,  of  all  men  living,  knew  beft  how  to  be  al 
ways  a  king,  and  always  like  himfelf,  even  in 
the  midft  of  his  diverfions.  The  king  now  con- 
verfes  with  her  as  a  friend,  and  advifes  with  her 
upon  his  moft  fecret  affairs.  He  has  a  true  love 
and  efteem  for  her;  and  has  taken  care,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  die  before  her,  that  me  may  pafs  the 
remainder  of  her  life  with  honour,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Cyr.  There  are  apartments  ready  fitted 
up  for  her  in  this  place ;  me  and  all  her  domef- 
tics  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rents  of  the 
houfe,  and  (he  is  to  receive  all  the  honours  due 
to  a  Foundrefs.  This  abbey  ftands  in  the  park 
of  Verfailles ;  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  building,  and 
the  king  has  endowed  it  with  large  revenues. 
The  defign  of  it  (as  I  have  mentioned  before)  is 
to  maintain  and  educate  young  ladies  whofe  for 
tunes  do  not  anfwer  to  their  birth.  None  are 
accounted  duly  qualified  for  this  place  but  fuch 
as  can  give  fufficient  proofs  of  the  nobility  of 
their  family  on  th,e  father's  fide  for  an  hundred 
and  forty  years;  befides  which,  they  muft  have 
a  certificate  of  their  poverty  under  the  hand  of 
their  bifhop.  The  age  at  which  perfons  are  ca 
pable  of  being  admitted  here  is  from  feven  years 
old  until  twelve.  Laftly,  it  is  required,  that  they 
fhould  have  no  defe6t  or  blemifh  of  body  or 
mind;  and  for  this  reafon  there  are  perfons  ap 
pointed  to  vifit  and  examine  them  before  they  are 
received  into  the  college.  When  thefe  young 
ladies  are  once  admitted  their  parents  and  rela- 
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tions  have  no  need  to  put  themfelves  to  any  fur 
ther  experife  or  trouble  about  them.     They  are 
provided  with  all  neceffaries  for  maintenance  and 
education.     They  ftyle  themfelves  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis.     When  they  arrive  to  an  age  to  be 
able  to  choofe  a  ftate  of  life  for  themfelves,  they 
may  either  be  placed  as  nuns  in  fome  convent  at 
the  king's  expenfe,  or  be  married  to  fome  gen 
tleman,   whom  madam  Maintenon  takes  care, 
upon  that  condition,  to  provide  foiv  either  in  the 
army  or  in  the  finances ;  arid  the  lady  receives 
befides  a  portion  of  four  hundred  piftoles.    Moft 
of  thefe  marriages  have  proved  very  fuccefsful ; 
and  feveral  gentlemen  have  by  them  made  great 
fortunes,  and  been  advanced  to  very  confiderable 
employments. 

".I  muft  conclude  this  fhort  account  of  madam 
Maintenon  with  advertifing  my  readers,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  feveral  particu 
lars  that  I  have  related.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that  a 
great  many  of  them  are  attefted  by  feveral  writers : 
and  that  1  thought  this  iketch  of  a  woman  fo  re 
markable  all  over  Europe  would  be  no  ill  enter 
tainment  to  the  curious,  until  fuch  a  time  as 
fome  pen,  more  fully  inftructed  in  her  whole  life 
and  character,  mall  undertake  to  give  it  to  the 
public0." 

c  See  Lettres  et  Memoires  deM.de  Maintenon,,  1 2  tomes 
I2mo.  and  a  book  intitled,  Entretiens  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de 
M.  Maintenon  fur  leur  Manage.  Marfeille,  1701,  i2mo. 
At  the  age  of  50  M.  Maintenon  was  privately  married  to  the 
king  aged  48,  by  rfarlai,  archbifhop  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1685.  <  it  is  fad  mifery/  faid  Ihe  to  her  niece,  foon  after 
her  marriage,  '  to  be  obliged  to  amufe  a  man  who  was  no 
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N°  49.     Thurfday,  May  7,   1713. 
BY  G.   BERKELEY,   D.  D. 

"     '  qua  pqffitfacere  etfervare  beatiwi. 

HOR,  i  Ep,  vi.  2« 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  fo. 

CREECH, 

IT  is  of  great  ufe  to  confider  the  pleafures 
which  conftitute  human  happinefs,  as  they  are 
diftinguiftied  into  natural  and  fantaftical.  Na 
tural  pleafures  I  call  thofe,  which,  not  depending 
on  the  famion  and  caprice  of  any  particular  age 
or  nation,  are  fuited  to  human  nature  in  general, 
and  were  intended  by  Providence  as  rewards  for 
the  uiing  our  faculties  agreeably  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  given  us.  Fantaftical  pleafures 
are  thofe  which,  having  no  natural  fitnefs  to  de-< 
light  our  minds,  prefuppofe  fome  particular  whim 
or  tafte  accidentally  prevailing  in  a  fet  of  people* 
to  which  it  is  owing  that  they  pleafe. 

Now  I  take  it  that  the  tranquillity  and  chear- 
fulnefs  with  which  I  have  paffed  my  life  are  the 
effect  of  having,  ever  fmce  1  came  to  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  continued  my  inclinations  to  the  former 
fort  of  pleafures.  But  as  my  experience  can  be 
a  rule  only  to  my  own  actions,  it  may  probably 

longer  amufable;  I  can  endure  it  no  longer — I  wifti  I  were 
in  heaven!'  '  Are  you  engaged,  then/  faid  her  brother,  C, 
d'Aubigne,  '  to  marry  God  the  Father?' — At  the  king's 
death,  in  1710,  me  retired  entirely  to  St.  Cyr,  where  me 
lived  in  an  exemplary  manner,,  and  died  in  1719,  at  the  age 
of  84,  much  regretted. 
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be  a  ftronger  motive  to  induce  others  to  the  fame 
fcheme  of  life,  if  they  would  coniider  that  we  are 
prompted  to  natural  pleafures  by  an  inftin6l  im- 
prefled  on  our  minds  by  the  Author  of  our  na 
ture,  who  bett  underftands  our  frames,  and  con- 
fequently  beft  knows  what  thofe  pleafures  are 
which  will  give  us  the  leaft  uneafinefs  in  the 
purfuit,  and  the  greateft  fatisfaftion  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  them.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  objects 
of  our  natural  defires  are  cheap  or  eafy  to  be  ob 
tained,  it  being  a  maxim  that  holds  throughout 
the  whole  fyftem  of  created  beings,  *  that  no 
thing  is  made  in  vain,'  much  lefs  the  inftinfls 
and  appetites  of  animals,  which  the  benevolence 
as  well  as  wifdom  of  the  Deity  is  concerned  to 
provide  for.  Nor  is  the  fruition  of  thofe  objects 
lefs  pleating  than  the  acquilition  is  eafy;  and 
the  pleafure  is  heightened  by  the  fenfe  of  having 
anfwered  fome  natural  end,  and  the  confciou£ 
nefs  of  afting  in  concert  with  the  Supreme  Go 
vernor  of  the  univerfe. 

Under  natural  pleafures  I  comprehend  thofe 
which  are  univerfally  fuited,  as  well  to  the  ra 
tional  as  the  fenfual  part  of  our  nature.  And  of 
the  pleafures  which  affect  our  fenfes,  thofe  only 
are  to  be  efteemed  natural  that  are  contained 
within  the  rules  of  reafon,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
as  neceffary  an  ingredient  of  human  nature  as 
fenfe.  And,  indeed,  excefles  of  any  kind  are 
hardly  to  be  efteemed  pleafures,  much  lefs  na 
tural  pleafures. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  defire  terminated  in  money 
is  fantaftical:  ib  is  the  defire  of  outward  diftinc- 
tions,  which  bring  no  delight  of  fenfe,  nor  re- 
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commend  us  as  ufeful  to  mankind ;  and  the  de- 
fire  of  things  merely  becaufe  they  are  new  or  fo 
reign.  Men  who  are  indifpofed  to  a  due  exer 
tion  of  their  higher  parts  are  driven  to  fuch  pur- 
fuits  as  thefe  from  the  reftleffhefs  of  the  mind, 
and  the  fenfitive  appetites  being  eafily  fatisfied. 
It  is,  in  fome  fort,  owing  to  the  bounty  of  Pro^ 
vidence,  that  difdaining  a  cheap  and  vulgar  hap- 
pinefs,  they  frame  to  themfelves  imaginary  goods, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raife  defire  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them.  Thus  men  become 
the  contrivers  of  their  own  mifery,  as  a  punim- 
ment  on  themfelves  for  departing  from  the  mea- 
fures  of  nature.  Having  by  an  habitual  reflection 
on  thefe  truths  made  them  familiar,  the  effe6l 
is,  that  I,  among  a  number  of  perfons  who  have 
debauched  their  natural  tafte,  fee  things  in  a  pe 
culiar  light,  which  I  have  arrived  at,  not  by  any 
uncommon  force  of  genius,  or  acquired  know 
ledge,  but  only  by  unlearning  the  falfe  notions 
inftilled  by  cuitom  and  education. 

The  various  objects  that  compofe  the  world 
were  by  nature  formed  to  delight  our  fenfes; 
arid  as  it  is  this  alone  that  makes  them  defirable 
to  an  uncorrupted  tafte,  a  man  may  be  faid  na 
turally  to  poffefs  them,  when  he  poffeffeth  thofe 
enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to 
yield.  Hence  it  is  ufual  with  me  to  confider 
myfelf  as  having  a  natural  property  in  every  ob 
ject  that  adminifters  pleafure  to  me.  When  I 
am  in  the  country  all  the  fine  feats  near  the  place 
of  my  refidence,  and  to  which  I  have  accefs,  I 
regard  as  mine.  The  fame  I  think  of  the  groves 
and  fields  where  I  walk,  and  mufe  on  the  folly 
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of  the  civil  landlord  in  London,  who  has  the  fan- 
taftical  pleafure  of  draining  dry  rent  into  his  cof 
fers,  but  is  a  ft  ranger  to  frefh  air  and  rural  enjoy 
ments.  By  thefe  principles  I  am  pofleffed  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  fineft  feats  in  England,  which  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  belong  to  certain  of  my  ac 
quaintance,  who  being  men  of  bufmefs  choofe  to 
live  near  the  court. 

In  fome  great  families,  where  I  choofe  to  pafs 
my  time,  a  ftranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me 
with  the  other  domeftics ;  but  in  my  own 
thoughts,  and  natural  judgment,  I  am  mafter  of 
the  houfe,  and  he  who  goes  by  that  name  is  my 
fteward,  who  eafes  me  of  the  care  of  providing 
for  myfelf  the  conveniences  and  pleafures  of  life. 

When  I  walk  the  ftreets,  I  ufe  the  foregoing 
natural  maxim  (viz.  That  he  is  the  true  poffef- 
for  of  a  thing  who  enjoys  it,  and  not  he  that 
owns  it  without  the  enjoyment  of  it,)  to  con 
vince  myfelf  that  I  have  a  property  in  the  gay 
part  of  all  the  gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I 
regard  as  amufements  defigned  to  delight  my 
eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  thofe  kind  people 
who  fit  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  pleafe  me.- 
I  have  a  real,  and  they  only  an  imaginary  plea 
fure  from  their  exterior  embelliihments.  Upon 
the  fame  principle  I  have  clifcovered  that  I  an> 
the  natural  proprietor  of  all  the  diamond  neck 
laces,  the  croffes,ftars,  brocades,  and  embroidered 
clothes,  which  I  fee  at  a  play,  or  birth-night,  as 
giving  more  natural  delight  to  the  fpecStator 
than  to  thofe  that  wear  them.  And  1  look  on 
the  beaus  and  ladies  as  fo  many  paroquets  in  an 
aviary  r  or  tulips  in  a  garden, 'defigned  purely  for 
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my  diverfion*  A  gallery  of  piftures,  a  cabinet, 
or  library  that  I  have  free  accefs  to,  I  think  my 
own.  In  a  word,  all  that  I  defire  is  the  ufe  of 
things,  let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them. 
JBy  which  maxim  I  am  grown  one  of  the  richeft 
men  in  Great  Britain;  with  this  difference,  that 
I  am  not  a  prey  to  my  own  cares,  or  the  envy  of 
others. 

The  fame  principles  I  find  of  great  ufe  in  my 
private  oeconomy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  price 
of  hiftory-painting,  I  have  purchafed  at  eafy  rates 
feveral  beautifully-defigned  pieces  of  landfkip 
and  perfpeftive,  which  are  much  more  pleating 
to  a  natural  tafte  than  unknown  faces  or  Dutch 
gambols,  though  done  by  the  beft  mafters:  my 
couches,  beds  and  window-curtains  are  of  Irim 
fluff,  which  thofe  of  that  nation  work  very  fine, 
and  with  a  delightful  mixture  of  colours.  There 
is  not  a  piece  of  china  in  my  houfe ;  but  I  have 

flaffes  of  all  forts,  and  fome  tinged  with  the 
neft  colours,  which  are  not  the  lefs  pleafing,  be- 
caufe  they  are  domeftic,  and  cheaper  than  foreign 
toys.  Every  thing  is  neat,  entire  and  clean,  and 
fitted  to  the  tafte  of  one  who  had  rather  be 
happy,  than  thought  rich. 

Every  day,  numberlefs  innocent  and  natural 
gratifications  occur  to  me,  while  1  behold  my 
fellow- creatures  labouring  in  a  toilfome  and  ab- 
furd  purfuit  of  trifles ;  one,  that  he  may  be  called 
by  a  particular  appellation :  another,  that  he  may 
wear  a  particular  ornament,  which  I  regard  as  a 
bit  of  ribband  that  has  an  agreeable  effecl:  on  my 
fight,  but  is  fo  far  from  fupplyin^  the  place  of 
VOL.  I.  U 
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merit  where  it  is  not,  that  it  ferves  only  to  make 
the  want  of  it  more  confpicuous.  Fair  weather 
is  the  joy  of  my  foul;  about  noon  I  behold  a  blue 
iky  with  rapture,  and  receive  great  confolation 
from  the  rofy  dallies  of  light  which  adorn  the 
clouds  of  the  morning  and  evening.  When  I 
am  loft  among  green  trees,  1  do  not  envy  a  great 
man  with  a  great  crowd  at  his  levee.  And  1 
often  lay  afide  thoughts  of  going  to  an  opera,  that 
I  may  enjoy  the  lilent  pleafure  of  walking  by 
moon-light,  or  viewing  the  ftars  fparkle  in  their 
azure  ground ;  which  I  look  upon  as  part  of 
my  pofiefiions,  not  without  a  fecret  indignation 
at  the  tafteleffiiefs  of  mortal  men,  who,  in  their 
race  through  life  overlook  the  real  enjoyments 
of  it. 

But  the  pleafure  which  naturally  affects  a  hu 
man  mind  with  the  moft  lively  and  tranfporting 
touches,  I  take  to  be  the  fenfe  that  we  a  61  in  the 
eye  of  infinite  Wifdom,  Power,  and  Goodnefs, 
that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours  here, 
with  a  happinefs  hereafter,  large  as  our  defires, 
and  lafting  as  our  immortal  fouls.  This  is  a 
perpetual  fpring  of  gladneis  in  the  mind.  This 
leffens  our  calamities,  and  doubles  our  joys. 
Without  this  the  higheft  ftate  of  life  is  inlipid, 
and  with  it  the  lowelt  is  a  paradife.  What  un 
natural  wretches  then  are  thofe  who  can  be  ib 
ftupid  as  to  imagine  a  merit,  in  endeavouring  to 
rob  virtue  of  her  fupport,  and  a  man  of  his  pre- 
fent  as  well  as  future  blifs?  But  as  I  have  fre 
quently  taken  occalion  to  animadvert  on  that 
Ipecies  of  mortals,  fo  I  propofe  to  repeat  my  ani- 
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madverfions  on  them,  "till  I  lee  fome  fymptoms 
of  amendment  f. 


f  This  paper,  N°  49,  is  afcribed  to  bifhop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  his  ion,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly 
ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  and  vicar  of  Bray  in  Oxfordfhire. 
See  Guard.  N°  58. 

*%*  At  Mrs.  Hawfkbee's,  A  Courfe  of  Mechanical  and 
Experimental  Philofophy  in  four  parts,  viz.  mechanics,  hy- 
droftatics,  pneumatics,  and  optics,  by  John  Theophilus  I)e- 
faguliers,  of  Hart-hall,  in  Oxford,  A.  M.  The  terms  a 
guinea  on  fubfcription,  and  another  guinea  the  third  night 
of  the  courfe.  Catalogues  of  the  experiments  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  Defaguliers  at  the  French  fchool  in  Iflington.  Guard. 
in  folio,  JN°  47. 


N°  50.     Friday,  May  8,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

O  rus  !  quando  ego  te  afpiciam  ?  - 

HOR.  2  Sat.  vi.  60. 

O!  when  fhall  I  enjoy  my  country  feat? 

CREECH. 

THE  perplexities  and  diverfions,  recounted  ia 
the  following  letter,  are  reprefented  with  fome 
pleafantry  ;  I  fhall  therefore  make  this  epiftle  the 
entertainment  of  the  day. 

<  TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 

<SlR, 


time  of  going  into  the  country 
drawing  near,  I  am  extremely  enlivened  with 
the  agreeable  memorial  of  every  thing  that  con 
tributed  to  my  happinefs  when  I  was  laft  there. 
In  the  recounting  of  which,  I  mail  not  dwell  i& 

V  5 
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much  upon  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  (hade 
of  woods,  the  trilling  of  rivulets,  or  melody 
of  birds,  as  upon  fome  particular  fatisfaftions, 
which,  though  not  merely  rural,  muft  naturally 
create  a  defire  of  feeing  that  place,  where  only 
I  have  met  with  them.  As  to  my  paflage  I  Ihall 
make  no  other  mention,  than  of  the  pompous 
pleafure  of  .being  whirled  along  with  fix  horfes, 
the  eafy  grandeur  of  lolling  in  an  handfome  cha 
riot,  the  reciprocal  fatisfaclion  the  inhabitants  of 
all  towns  and  villages  received  from,  and  return 
ed  to,  paflengers  of  fuch  diftinftion.  The  gentle 
man's  feat  (with  whom,  among  others,  I  had  the 
honour  to  go  down)  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
caftle  which  has  fuffered  very  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  the  fe- 
veral  turrets  and  ftrong  holds,  gave  my  imagina 
tion  more  pleafant  exercife  than  the  mod  mag 
nificent  ftruCiure  could,  as  I  look  upon  the 
honourable  wounds  of  a  defaced  foldier  with 
more  veneration  than  the  moft  exact  proportion 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  As  this  deiblation  re 
newed  in  me  a  general  remembrance  of  the  ca 
lamities  of  the  late  civil  wars,  I  began  to  grow 
defirous  to  know  the  hiftory  of  the  particular 
fcene  of  action  in  this  place  of  my  abode.  1  here 
muft  befeech  you  not  to  think  me  tedious  in 
mentioning  a  certain  barber,  who  for  his  general 
knowledge  of  things  and  perfons,  may  be  had 
in  equal  eftimation  with  any  of  that  order 
among  the  Romans.  This  perfon  was  allowed 
to  be  the  beft  hiftonan  upon  the  fpot;  and  the 
fequel  of  my  tale  will  difcover,  that  I  did  not 
choofe  him  fo  much  for  the  foft  touch  of  his 
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hand,  as  his  abilities  to  entertain  me  with  an  ac 
count  of  the  Leaguer  Time,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
moft  authentic  relations  of  which,  through  all 
parts  of  the  town,  are  derived  from  this  perfon. 
I  found  him,  indeed,  extremely  loquacious,  but 
withal  a  man  of  as  much  veracity  as  an  impe 
tuous  fpeaker  could  be.  The  firft  time  he  came 
to  (have  me,  before  he  applied  his  weapon  to  my 
chin,  he  gave  a  flourim  with  it,  very  like  the  fa- 
lutation  the  prize-fighters  give  the  company  with 
theirs,  which  made  me  apprehend  incifion  would 
as  certainly  enfue.  The  dexterity  of  this  over 
ture  confifts  in  playing  the  razor,  with  a  nimble 
wrift,  mighty  near  the  nofe  without  touching  it: 
convincing  him  therefore  of  the  dangerous  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  an  unneceffary  agility,  with 
much  perfuafion  I  fupprefTed  it.  During  the 
perufal  of  my  face  he  gives  me  fuch  accounts  of 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  tradition 
and  his  own  obfervation  have  furniflied  him  with. 
Whenever  the  precipitation  of  his  account  makes 
him  blunder,  his  cruel  right-hand  correfponds, 
and  the  razor  difcovers  on  my  face,  at  what  part 
of  it  he  was  in  the  peaceable,  and  at  what  part  in 
the  bloody  incidents  of  Im^rarrative.  But  I  had 
long  before  learned  to  expofe  my  perfon  to  any 
difficulties  that  might  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  my  rrrrnd.  His  breath,  I  found,  was  very 
peftilential,  and  being  obliged  to  utter  a  great 
deal  of  it,  for  the  carrying  on  his  narrations,  I 
befought  him,  before  he  came  into  my  room,  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  mollify  it  with  a  break- 
faft.  When  he  had  taken  off  my  beatd,  with 
part  of  my  face,  and  dreffed  my  wounds  in  the 

u  3 
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capacity  of  a  barber-furgeon,  we  traverfed  the 
outworks  about  the  caftle,  where  I  received  par 
ticular  information  in  what  places  any  of  note 
among  the  befies^ers,  or  the  befieged,  received 
any  wound,  and  I  was  carried  always  to  the  very 
fpot  where  the  fa6t  was  done,  howfoever  danger 
ous  (fcaling  part  of  the  walls,  or  (tumbling  over 
loofe  ftones)  my  approach  to  fuch  a  place  might 
be ;  it  being  conceived  impoffible  to  arrive  at  a 
true  knowledge  of  thofe  matters  without  this 
hazardous  explanation  upon  them ;  infomuch  that 
I  received  more  contufions  from  thefe  fpecula- 
tions,  than  I  probably  could  have  done,  had  I 
been  the  moft  bold  adventurer  at  the  demolition 
of  this  caftle.  This,  as  all  other  informations,  the 
barber  fo  lengthened  and  huibanded  with  di- 
greffions,  that  he  had  always  fomething  new  to 
offer,  wifely  concluding  that  when  he  had  finifhed 
the  part  of  an  hiftorian,  1  ftiould  have  no  occa- 
fion  for  him  as  a  barber. 

'  Whenever  I  looked  at  this  ancient  pile  of 
building,  I  thought  it  perfectly  refembled  any  of 
thofe  caftles,  which  in  my  infancy  I  had  met 
with  in  romances,  where  feveral  unfortunate 
knights  and  ladies  were,  by  certain  giants,  made 
prifoners  irrecoverably,  until  •*  the  Knight  of  the 
burning  peftle/  or  any  other  of  equal  hardinefsv 
fhould  deliver  them  from  a  long  captivity.  There 
is  a  park  adjoining,  pleafant  beyond  the  moft  po 
etical  defcnption,  one  part  of  which  is  particu 
larly  private  by  being  inacceffible  to  thole  that 
have  not  great  refolution.  This  I  have  made 
facred  to  love  and  poetry,  and  after  having  regu 
larly  invoked  the  goddefs  1  adore?  1  here  compofq 
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a  tender  couplet  or  two,  which,  when  I  come 
home,  I  venture  to  fliew  my  particular  friends, 
who  love  me  fo  well  as  to  conceal  my  follies. 
After  my  poetry  links  upon  me,  I  relieve  the 
labour  of  my  brain  by  a  little  manufcript  with 
my  penknife;  while,  with  Rochefter, 

4  Here  on  a  beech,  like  amorous  lot, 
I  fometime  carve  a  true-love's  knot ; 
There  a  tall  oak  her  name  does  bear, 
In  a  large  fp reading  character.' 

*  I  confefs  once  whilft  I  was  engraving  one  of 
my  moft  curious  conceits  upon  a  delicate  fmooth 
bark,  my  feet,  in  the  tree  which  I  had  gained 
with  much  ikill,  deferted  me;  and  the  lover, 
with  much  amazement,  carne  plump  into  the 
river :  I  did  not  recover  the  true  fpirit  of  amour 
under  a  week,  and  not  without  applying  mvfelf 
to  fome  of  the  fofteft  paflages  in  Caflandra,  and 
Cleopatra, 

'  Thefe  are  the  pleafures  I  meet  without  doors ; 
thofe  writhin  are  as  follow.  1  had  the  happinefs 
to  lie  in  a  room  that  had  a  large  hole  opening 
from  it,  which,  by  uiiqueftionable  tradition,  had 
been  formerly  continued  to  an  abbey  two  miles 
from  the  caftle,  for  a  communication  betwixt  the 
auftere  creatures  of  that  place,  with  others  not 
altogether  fo  contemplative.  And  the  keeper's 
brother  affures  me,  that  when  he  formerly  lay  in 
this  room,  he  had  feen  fome  of  the  fpirits  of  this 
departed  brotherhood,  enter  from  the  hole  into 
this  chamber,  where  they  continued  with  the 

u  4 
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utnioft  civility  to  flefh  and  blood,  until  they  were 
oppreffed  by  the  morning  air.  If  I  do  not  receive 
his  account  with  a  very  ferious  and  believing 
countenance,  he  ventures  to  laugh  at  me  as  a 
moft  ridiculous  infidel.  The  moft  unaccountable 
pleafure  I  take  is  with  a  fine  white  young  owl, 
which  ftrayed  one  night  in  at  my  window,  and 
which  I  was  refolved  to  make  a  prifoner,  but 
withal  to  give  all  the  indulgence  that  its  confine 
ment  could  poffibly  admit  of.  I  fo  far  infinuated 
myfelf  into  his  favour,  by  prefents  of  frefti  pro- 
vifions,  that  we  could  be  very  good  company  to^ 
gether.  There  is  fomething  in  the  eye  of  that 
creature,  of  fuch  merry  luftre,  fomething  of  fuch 
human  cunning  in  the  turn  of  his  vifage,  that  I 
found  vaft  delight  in  the  furvey  of  it.  One  ob- 
je6tion  indeed  I  at  firft  faw,  that  this  bird  being 
the  bird  of  Pallas,  the  choice  of  this  favourite 
might  afford  curious  matter  of  raillery  to  the  in- 

fenious,  efpecially  when  it  fhall  be  known,  that 
am  as  much  delighted  with  a  cat  as  ever  Mon 
taigne  was.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  am  fo 
far  from  being  afliamed  of  this  particular  hu 
mour,  that  I  efteem  myfelf  very  happy  in  having 
my  odd  tafte  of  pleafure  provided  for,  upon  fuch 
reafonable  terms.  What  heightened  all  the  plea- 
fures  I  have  fpoke  of,  was  the  agreeable  freedom 
~vith  which  the  gentleman  of  the  houfe  enter 
tained  us ;  every  one  of  us  came  into,  or  left  the 
company,  as  he  thought  fit;  dined  in  his  cham 
ber  or  the  parlour,  as  a  fit  of  fpleen  or  ftudy  di- 
refted  him ;  nay,  fometimes  every  man  rode  or 
walked  a  different  wray,  fo  that  we  never  were 
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together,  but  when  we  were  perfe6Uy  pleafed 
with  ourfelves,  and  each  other. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  moft  obedient 

humble  fervant, 

R,  B</ 

P.S.  I  had  juft  given  my  orders  for  the  prefs, 
when  my  friend  Mrs.  Bicknell  made  me  a  vifit. 
She  came  to  defire  I  would  (hew  her  the  ward 
robe  of  the  Lizards,  (where  the  various  habits  of 
the  anceftors  of  that  illuftrious  family  are  pre- 
ferved)  in  order  to  furnim  her  with  a  proper  drefs 
for  the  Wife  of  Bathf.  Upon  fight  of  the  little 
ruffs,  me  matched  one  of  them  from  the  pin, 
clapt  it  around  her  neck,  and  turning  brifkly  to 
wards  me,  repeated  a  fpeech  out  of  her  part  in 
the  comedy  of  that  name.  If  the  reft  of  the 
a6tors  enter  into  their  feveral  parts  with  the  fame 
fpirit,  the  humorous  characters  of  this  play  can 
not  but  appear  excellent  on  the  theatre:  for  very- 
good  judges  have  informed  me,  that  the  author 
has  drawn  them  with  great  propriety,  and  an 

exaft  obfervation  of  the  manners. 

' 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE*. 


6  Perhaps  Richard  Bickerftaff,  a  fignature  of  Steele,  partly 
real  and  partly  fi&itious. 

f  An  unfuccefsful  comedy  by  Mr.  John  Gay,  a&ed  at 

Drury-lane,  and  printed  in  410,  1713;  price  is.  6d. It 

was  not  more  fucceisful,  when  after  the  author's  revifal  and 
alteration ,  it  was  acled  at  Lincoln's-inn-fieids,  and  printed 
in  8vo,  1730. 

«  See  Guardian,  N°  10,  N°  15,  and  notes. 


, 
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Adv.  There  is  now  preparing  for  the  prefs,  a  Collection 
of  Original  Poems  and  Tranilations  by  the  moft  eminent 
hands,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Steele.  Such  gentlemen 
therefore  as  are  willing  to  appear  in  this  mifcellany,  are 
defired  to  communicate  the  fame  to  Jacob  Tonfon  in  the  * 
Strand.  Guardian  in  folio. 

*%*  Juft  publifhed,  A  Demonftration  of  the  Exiftence, 
Wifdom,  and  Omnipotence  of  God,  drawn  from  the  know-    , 
ledge  of  nature,  particularly  of  man.     By  the  archbifhop  of 
Cambray,  author  of  Telemachus,  and  tranflated  by  the  fame 
hand  thatEngliihed  that  excellent  piece.    This  book,  tranf 
lated  as  fuppofed  by  Mr.  John  Ozel,  is  the  fubject  of  Guar-    * 
dian,  JS°  69. 


N°51.     Saturday,  May  9,  1713. 
BY  STEELE,  or  DR.  YOUNG, 

Res  antique  laudis  et  art  is 

Ingredior,  fan£ios  aujus  re.cluderefontes. 

VIIIG.  Georg.  ii.  174, 
Of  arts  difclos'd  in  ancient  days,  I  ling, 
And  venture  to  unlock  the  facred  fpring. 

IT  is  probable  the  firft  poets  were  found  at  the 
altar,  that  they  employed  their  talents  in  adorn 
ing  and  animating  the  worfhip  of  their  gods;  the 
fpirit  of  poetry  and  religion  reciprocally  warmed 
each  other,  devotion  infpired  poetry,  and  poetry 
exalted  devotion ;  the  moft  fublime  capacities 
were  put  to  the  moft  noble  ufe ;  purity  of  will, 
and  finenefs  of  underftanding,  were  not  fuch 
ftrangers  as  they  have  been  in  latter  ages,  but 
were  moft  frequently  lodged  in  the  fame  breaft, 
and  went,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand  to  the  glory 
of  the  world's  great  Ruler,  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  To  reclaim  our  modern  poetry,  and 
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turn  it  into  its  due  and  primitive  channel,  is  an 
endeavour  altogether  worthy  a  far  greater  cha 
racter  than  the  Guardian  of  a  private  family. 
Kingdoms  might  be  the  better  for  the  converlion 
of  the  mufes  from  fenfuality  to  natural  religion, 
and  princes  on  their  thrones  might  be  obliged 
and  protected  by  its  power. 

Were  it  modeft,  1  fhould  profefs  myfelf  a  great 
admirer  of  poefy,  but  that  profefiion  is  in  effe6b 
telling  the  world  that  I  have  a  heart  tender  and 
generous,  a  heart  that  can  fwell  with  the  joys, 
or  be  depreffed  with  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
nay  more,  even  of  imaginary  perfons ;  a  heart 
large  enough  to  receive  the  greateft  ideas  nature 
can  fuggeft,  and  delicate  enough  to  relifh  the 
moft  beautiful ;  it  is  defiring  mankind  to  be 
lieve  that  I  am  capable  of  entering  into  all  thofe 
fubtle  graces,  and  all  that  divine  elegance,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  is  to  be  felt  only,  and  not 
exprefied. 

All  kinds  of  poefy  are  amiable  ;  but  facred 
poefy  mould  be  our  moft  efpecial  delight.  Other 
poetry  leads  us  thro'  flowery  meadows  or  beau 
tiful  gardens,  refrefhes  us  with  cooling  breezes  or 
delicious  fruits,  foothes  us  with  the  murmur  of 
waters  or  the  melody  of  birds,  or  eile  convevs  us 
to  the  court  or  camp ;  dazzles  our  imagination 
with  crowns  and  fceptres,  embattled  hofts,  or 
heroes  ihining  in  burmihed  fteel :  but  facred 
numbers  feem  to  admit  us  into  a  folemn  and 
magnificent  temple,  they  encircle  us  with  every 
thing  that  is  holy  and  divine,  they  fuperadd  an 
agreeable  awe  and  reverence  to  all  thole  pleafing 
emotions  we  feel  from  otner  lays,  an  awe  and 
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reverence  that  exalts,  while  it  chaftizes:  its  fweet 
authority  reftrains  each  undue  liberty  of  thought, 
word  and  action ;  it  makes  us  think  better  and 
more  nobly  of  ourfelves,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of 
the  great  prefence  we  are  in,  where  faints  fur- 
round  us,  and  angels  are  our  fellow-worfliippers : 

'  O  let  me  glory,  glory  in  my  choice  : 
Whom  ihould  I  sing,  but  him  who  gave  me  voice  ! 
This  theme  fhall  laft,  when  Homer's  lhall  decay, 
When  arts,  arms,  kings  and  kingdoms  melt  away. 
And  can  it,  Powers  immortal,  can  it  be, 
That  this  high  province  was  referved  for  me  ? 
Whate'er  the  new,  the  raih  adventure  coft, 
In  wide  eternity  I  dare  be  loft. 
I  dare  launch  out,  and  ihow  the  Mufes  more 
Than  e'er  the  learned  filters  faw  before. 
In  narrow  limits  they  were  wont  to  fing, 
To  teach  the  fwain,  or  celebrate  the  king : 
I  grafp  the  whole,  no  more  to  parts  confin'd, 
I  lift  my  voice,  and  sing  to  human-kind; 
I  sing  to  men  and  angels;  angels  join 
(While  fuch  the  theme)  their  iacred  hymns  with 
mineb. 

But  befides  the  greater  pleafure  which  we  re 
ceive  from  facred  poefy,  it  has  another  vaft  ad 
vantage  above  all  other ;  when  it  has  placed  us 
in  that  imaginary  temple  (of  which  1  jult  now 
fpoke)  methinks  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place 
covers  us  with  an  inviiible  hand,  and  fecures  us 
in  the  enjoyments  we  poflefs.  We  find  a  kind  of 
refuge  in  our  pleafure,  and  our  diverfion  becomes 
our  fafety.  Why  then  mould  not  every  heart 
that  is  addifted  to  the  Mufes,  cry  out  in  the  holy 

b  Dr.  Young's  Laft  Day,  Book  II.  7,  Sec. 
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warmth  of  the  beft  poet  that  ever  lived,  <  I  will 
magnify  thee,  O  Lord,  my  king,  and  1  will  praife 
thy  name  for  ever  and  ever/ 

That  greater  benefit  may  be  reaped  from  ifacred 
poefy  than  from  any  other,  is  indilputable;  but  is 
it  capable  of  yielding  fuch  exquifite  delight?  Has 
it  a  title  only  to  the  regard  of  the  ferious  and 
aged  ?  Is  it  only  to  be  read  on  Sundays,  and  to  be 
bound  in  black?  Or  does  it  put  in  for  the  good 
efteem  of  the  gay,  the  fortunate,  the  young  ? 
Can  it  rival  a  ball  or  a  theatre,  or  give  pleafure 
to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  beauty,  and 
have  their  palates  let  high  with  all  the  delicacies 
and  poignancy  of  human  wit? 

That  poetry  gives  us  the  greateft  pleafure 
which  affefils  us  moft,  and  that  affe£ls  us  moft, 
which  is  on  a  fubje6t  in  which  we  have  the  deep- 
eft  concern ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  a  rule  in  epic 
poetry,  that  the  tale  mould  be  taken  from  the 
hiftory  of  that  country  to  which  it  is  written,  or 
at  fartheft  from  their  diftant  anceftors.  Thus 
Homer  fung  Achilles  to  the  defcendants  of  Achil 
les;  and  Virgil  to  Auguftus  that  hero's  voyage, 

* Genus  uncle  Latinum 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altce  mcenia  Ro?nce.' 

jEn.  i.  10. 

*  From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majeftic  Rome.' 

DRYDENV 

Had  they  changed  fubjecls,  they  had  certainly 
been  worfe  poets  at  Greece  and  Rome,  whatever 
they  had  been  efteemed  by  the  reft  of  mankind; 
and  in  what  fubjecls  have  we  the  greateft  con- 
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cern,  but  in  thofe  at  the  very  thought  of  which 
4  This  world  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  and  all  its  glories 
fade  away?' 

All  other  poefy  muft  be  dropt  at  the  gate  of 
death,  this  alone  can  enter  with  us  into  immor 
tality;  it  will  admit  of  an  improvement  only, 
not  (ftri6tly  fpeaking)  an  entire  alteration,  from 
the  converfe  of  cherubim  and  feraphim.  It  ftiall 
not  be  forgotten,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are 
remembered  no  more;  it  fhall  never  die,  but  (if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  be  the  meafure  of  eter 
nity,  and  the  laudable  ambition  of  heaven. 

How  then  can  any  other  poefy  come  in  com 
petition  with  it? 

1  Whatever  great  or  dreadful  has  been  done, 
Within  the  view  of  confcious  ftars  or  fun, 
Is  far  beneath  my  daring  !    I  look  down 
On  all  the  fplendors  of  the  Britifh  crown ; 
This  globe  is  for  my  verfe  a  narrow  bound ; 
Attend  me,  all  ye  glorious  worlds  around ; 
Oh  all  ye  fpirits,  howfoe'er  disjoin'd, 
Of  every  various  order,  place  and  kind, 
Hear  arid  assift  a  feeble  mortal's  lays  : 
Tis  your  Eternal  King  I  ftrive  to  praife.' 

Thefe  verfes,  and  thofe  quoted  above,  are  taken 
out  of  a  manufcript  poem  on  the  Laft  Day1, 
which  will  fliortly  appear  in  public. 

TO    THE    GUARDIAN. 
'  SIR, 

*  WHEN  you  fpeak  of  the  good  which  would 
arife  from  the  labours  of  ingenious  men,  if  they 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  their  thoughts 

1  By  Dr.  Edward  Young,  firft  printed  in  2714. 
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upon  the  fublime  fubjefils  of  religion,  it  fliould, 
methinks,  be  an  attractive  to  them,  if  you  would 
pleafe  to  lay  before  them,  that  noble  ideas  ag- 
grandife  the  foul  of  him  who  writes  with  a  true 
tafte  of  virtue.  1  was  juft  now  reading  David's 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  that 
divine  piece  was  peculiarly  plealing  to  me,  in  that 
there  was  fuch  an  exquifite  forrow  expreffed  in 
it  without  the  leaft  allufion  to  the  difficulties 
from  whence  David  was  extricated  by  the  fall  of 
thofe  great  men  in  his  way  to  empire.  When  he 
receives  the  tidings  of  Saul's  death,  his  generous 
mind  has  in  it  no  refle6tion  upon  the  merit  of 
the  unhappy  man  who  was  taken  out  of  his  way, 
but  what  raifes  his  forrow,  inftead  of  giving 
him  confolation. 

"  The  beauty  of  Ifrael  is  (lain  upon  thy  high 
places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publifti  it  not  in  the 
ftreets  of  Aikelon :  Left  the  daughters  of  the 
Philiftiries  rejoice,  left  the  daughters  of  the  un- 
circumcifed  triumph. 

"  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew, 
neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of 
offerings :  For  there  the  fhielcl  of  the  mighty  is 
vilely  caft  away,  the  fliield  of  Saul  as  though  he 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

"  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleafant 
in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 
divided :  they  were  fwifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  ftronger  than  lions. 

"  Ye  daughters  of  Ifrael,  weep  over  Saul,  who 
clothed  you  in  fcarlet,  with  other  delights,  who 
put  on  ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel." 
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6  How  beautiful  is  the  more  amiable  and  noble 
parts  of  Saul's  chara6ler,  reprefented  by  a  man 
whom  that  very  Saul  purfued  to  death !  But 
when  he  comes  to  mention  Jonathan,  the  fub- 
limity  ceafes,  and  not  able  to  mention  his  gene 
rous  friendfhip,  and  the  moft  noble  inftances  ever 
given  by  man,  he  finks  into  a  fondnefs  that  will 
not  admit  of  high  language  or  allufions  to  the 
greater  circumftances  of  their  life,  and  turns  only 
upon  their  familiar  converfe. 

"  I  am  diftrefled  for  thee,  my  brother  Jona 
than;  very  pleafant  haft  thou  been  unto  me;  thy 
love  to  me  was  wonderful,  paffing  the  love  of 


women  " 


6  In  the  mind  of  this  admirable  man,  grandeur, 
majefty,  and  worldly  power,  were  defpicable  con- 
fiderations,  when  he  caft  his  eye  upon  the  merit 
of  him  who  was  fo  fuddenly  fnatched  from  them: 
And  when  he  began  to  think  of  the  great  friend- 
fhip  xof  Jonathan,  his  panegyric  is  uttered  only 
in  broken  exclamations,  and  tender  expreffions 
of  how  much  they  both  loved,  not  how  much 
Jonathan  deferved. 

'  Pray  pardon  this,  which  was  to  hint  only 
that  the  virtue,  not  the  elegance  of  fine  writing, 
is  the  thing  principally  to  be  confidered  by  a 
Guardian.  I  am,  Sir, 

your  humble  fervant, 

C.FV 

k  See  Guard.  N°  10,  N°  15,  and  notes.  This  paper 
N°  51,  is  afcribed  to  Steele,  but  probably  it  was  written  by 
£.  Young,  D.  D.  There  appears  however  no  authoriry  for 
this  affignment,  but  what  the  paper  itfelf  furnilhes,  of  which 
the  reader  muft  ultimately  judge  for  himfelf. 
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N°  52.     Monday,  May  11,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

— —  totofohis  in  orbe 
C&far  libtr  erit LUCAN. 

Caefar  alone,  of  all  mankind,  is  free. 

I  SHALL  not  afliime  to  myfelf  the  merit  of 
every  thing  in  thefe  papers.  Wherefoever  in 
reading  or  converfation,  1  obferve  any  thing  that 
is  curious  and  uncommon,  ufeful  or  entertaining, 
I  refolve  to  give  it  to  the  public.  The  greateft 
part  of  this  very  paper  is  an  e&tracl;  from  a  French 
manufcript,  which  was  lent  me  by  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Charwell1.  He  tells  me  he  has  had 
it  about  thefe  twenty  years  in  his  poiTeffion :  and 
he  feems  to  me  to  have  taken  from  it  very  many 
of  the  maxims  he  has  purfued  in  the  new  fettle- 
ment,  I  have  heretofore  fpoken  of  upon  his  lands171. 
He  has  given  me  full  liberty  to  make  what  ufe 
of  it  I  mail  think  fit;  either  to  publifti  it  entire, 
or  to  retail  it  out  by  pennyworths.  I  have  de 
termined  to  retail  it,  and  for  that  end  I  have 
tranflated  divers  paffages,  rendering  the  words 
livre,  fous,  and  many  others  of  known  fignifica- 
tion  in  France,  into  their  equivalent  fenfe,  that 
I  may  the  better  be  underftood  by  my  Englifti 
readers.  The  book  contains  feveral  memoirs  con 
cerning  monfieur  Colbert,  who  had  the  honour  to 
be  fecretary  of  ftate  to  his  moft  chriftian  majefty, 

1  Edward  Colfton,  Efq.  of  Briftol,  M.  P.  for  that  city, 
See  Guard.  N°  IX.  p.  50,  8vo.  ?  Ibidem. 
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and  fuperintendant  or  chief  dire&or  of  the  arts 
and  manufa6hires  of  his  kingdom.  The  paflage 
for  to-day  is  as  follows: 

*  It  happened  that  the  king  was  one  day  ex- 
preffing  his  wonder  to  this  minifter,  that  the 
United  Provinces  fhould  give  him  fo  much  trou 
ble,  that  fo  great  a  monarch  as  he  was  {hould 
not  be  able  to  reduce  fo  fmall  a  ftate,  with  half 
the  power  of  his  whole  dominions.  To  which 
moniiuer  Colbert  is  faid  to  have  made  the  fol 
lowing  anfwer : 

"  Sir,  I  prefume  upon  your  indulgence  to  fpeak 
what  I  have  thought  upon  this  fubjecl,  with  that 
freedom  which  becomes  a  faithful  fervant,  and 
one  who  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  your 
majefty's  glory,  and  the  profperity  of  your  whole 
people.  Your  territories  are  vaftly  greater  than 
the  United  Netherlands;  but,  fir,  it  is  not  land 
that  fights  againft  land,  but  the  ftrength  and 
riches  of  our  nation,  againft  the  ftrength  and 
riches  of  another.  I  mould  have  faid  only  riches, 
iince  it  is  money  that  feeds  and  clothes  the  fol- 
dier,  furnifties  the  magazine,  provides  the  train 
of  artillery,  and  anfwers  the  charge  of  all  other 
military  preparations.  Now  the  riches  of  a  prince, 
or  ftate,  are  juft  fo  much  as  they  can  levy  upon 
their  fubje6ls,  ftill  leaving  them  fufficient  for 
their  fubiiftence.  If  this  {hall  not  be  left,  they 
will  defert  to  other  countries  for  better  ufage ; 
and  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  that  too  many  of  your 
majefty's  fubjecls  are  already  among  your  neigh 
bours,  in  the  condition  of  footmen  and  valets  for 
their  daily  bread;  many  of  your  artifans  too  are 
fled  from  the  feverity  of  your  colleftors,  they  are 
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at  this  time  improving  the  manufaftures  of  your 
enemies.  France  has  loft  the  benefit  of  their 
hands  for  ever,  and  your  majefty  all  hopes  of  any 
future  excifes  by  their  confumption.  For  the 
extraordinary  fums  of  one  year,  you  have  .parted 
with  an  inheritance.  I  am  never  able,  without 
the  utmoft  indignation,  to  think  of  that  minifier* 
who  had  the  confidence  to  tell  your  father,  his 
fubjefits  were  but  too  happy,  that  they  were  not 
yet  reduced  to  eat  grafs :  as  if  ftarving  his  people, 
were  the  only  way  to  free  himfelf  from  their  fe- 
ditions.  But  people  will  not  ftarve  in  France, 
as  long  as  bread  is  to  be  had  in  any  other  coun 
try.  How  much  more  worthy  of  a  prince  was 
that  faying  of  your  grandfather  of  glorious  me 
mory11,  that  he  hoped  to  fee  that  day,  when  every 
housekeeper  in  his  dominions  (hould  be  able  to 
allow  his  family  a  capon  for  their  Sunday's  fup- 
per  ?  I  lay  down  this  therefore  as  my  firft  prin 
ciple,  that  your  taxes  upon  your  fubjefts  muft 
leave  them  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence,  at  leaft 
as  comfortable  a  fubfiftence  as  they  will  find 
among  your  neighbours. 

"  Upon  this  principle  I  (hall  be  able  to  make 
fome  comparifon  between  the  revenues  of  your 
majefty,  and  thofe  of  the  States-general.  Your 
territories  are  near  thirty  times  as  great,  your 
people  more  than  four  times  as  many,  yet  your 
revenues  are  not  thirty,  no,  nor  four  times  as 
great,  nor  indeed  as  great  again,  as  thofe  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

"  In  what  one  article  are  you  able  to  raife 

"  Henry  IV.  Yet  I  have  always  thought  h$  had  better  have 
wiihed  ajoiftt  of  meat.  A. 
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twice  as  much  from  your  fubjefts  as  the  ftates 
can  do  from  theirs?  Can  you  take  twice  as  much 
from  the  rents  of  the  lands  and  houfes  ?  What 
are  the  yearly  rents  of  your  whole  kingdom  ?  and 
how  much  of  thefe  will  your  majefty  be  able  ta 
take  without  ruining  the  landed  intereft  ?  You 
have,  fir,  above  a  hundred  millions  of  acres,  and 
not  above  thirteen  millions  of  fubje&s — eight 
acres  to  every  fdbjeft;  how  inconfiderable  muft 
be  the  value  of  land,  where  fo  many  acres  are  to 
provide  for  a  fingle  perfon!  where  a  fingle  per-* 
ion  is  the  whole  market  for  the  produft  of  fo 
much  land !  And  what  fort  of  cuftomers  are  your 
fubjefils  to  thefe  lands?  what  clothes  is  it  that  they 
wear?  what  provifions  do  they  confume?  Black 
bread,  onions,  and  other  roots,  are  the  ufual  diet 
of  the  generality  of  your  people ;  their  common 
drink  the  pure  element;  theyaredrefledincanvafs 
and  wooden  (hoes,  I  mean  fuch  of  them  as  are 
not  bare-foot,  and  half-naked.  How  very  mean 
muft  be  the  eight  acres  which  will  afford  no  better 
fubfiftence  to  a  lingle  perfon!  Yet  fo  many  of 
your  people  live  in  this  defpicable  manner,  that 
four  pounds  will  be  eafily  believed  to  exceed  the 
annual  expences  of  every  one  of  them  at  a  me 
dium.  And  how  little  of  this  expence  will  be 
coming  to  the  land-owner  for  his  rent?  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  for  the  mere  produ6l  of  his 
land  ?  Of  every  thing  that  is  confumed,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  value  is  the  price  of  labour 
that  is  beftowed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  a  very 
fmall  part  of  their  price  that  is  paid  to  your  ma 
jefty  in  your  excifes.  Of  the  four  pounds  expence 
of  every  fubje£t,  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that 
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more  than,  four  and  twenty  (hillings  are  paid  for 
the  mere  product  of  the  land.  Then  if  there  are 
eight  acres  to  every  fubjeft,  and  every  fubjeft  for 
his  confumption  pays  no  more  than  four  and 
twenty  (hillings  to  the  land,  three  {hillings  at  a 
medium  muft  be  the  full  yearly  value  of  every 
acre  in  your  kingdom.  Your  lands,  feparated 
from  the  buildings,  cannot  be  valued  higher. 

"  And  what  then  (hall  be  thought  the  yearly 
value  of  the  houfes,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
of  the  lodgings  of  your  thirteen  millions  of  fub~ 
je6ls?  What  numbers  of  theie  are  begging  their 
bread  throughoutyour  kingdom?  If  your  majefty 
were  to  walk  incognito  through  the  very  ftreets 
of  your  capital,  and  would  give  a  farthing  to 
every  beggar  that  afks  you  alms  in  a  walk  of  one 
hour,  you  would  have  nothing  left  of  a  piftole. 
How  miferable  muft  be  the  lodgings  of  thefe 
wretches!  even  thofe  that  will  not  a(k  your  cha 
rity,  are  huddled  together,  four  or  five  families 
in  a  houfe.  Such  is  the  lodging  in  your  capital, 
That  qf  your  other  towns  is  yet  of  lefs  value; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  than  the  cotr 
tages  in  the  villages.  Six  (hillings  for  the  lodging 
of  every  one  of  your  thirteen  mijlions  of  fubjecls, 
at  a  medium,  muft  needs  be  the  full  yearly  value 
of  all  the  houfes.  So  that  at  four  {hillings  for 
every  acre,  and  fix  (hillings  for  the  lodging  of 
every  fubjeft,  the  rents  of  your 'whole  kingdom 
will  be  lefs  than  twenty  millions,  and  yet  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  were  ever  yet  found  to  be, 
by  the  moft  exact  furvey  that  has  been  taken. 

•"  The  next  queftion  then  is,  how  much  of 
f,hefe  rents  your  majefty  will  think  fi^  to  take  t.q 

X  3 
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your  own  ufe  ?  Six  of  the  twenty  millions  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  little  enough  for 
the  fupport  of  three  hundred  thoufand  ecclefiaf- 
tics,  with  all  their  necetfary  attendants;  it  is 
no  more  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  every  one 
of  the  mafters.  Thefe,  fir,  are  your  beft  guards ; 
they  keep  your  fubje6ts  loyal  in  the  midit  of  all 
their  mifery.  Your  majefty  will  not  think  it  your 
intereft  to  take  any  thing  from  the  church.  From 
that  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  your  lay  fub- 
je6ts,  will  you  be  able  to  take  more  than  five  mil 
lions  to  your  own  ufe?  This  is  more  than  fevea 
{hillings  in  the  pound;  and  then,  after  neceflary 
reparations,  together  with  lofies  by  the  failing 
of  tenants,  how  very  little  will  be  left  to  the 
owners!  Thefe  are  gentlemen,  who  have  never 
been  bred  either  to  trade  or  manufaftures,  they 
have  no  other  way  of  living  than  by  their  rents; 
and  when  thefe  ihall  be  taken  from  them,  they 
mult  fly  to  your  armies,  as  to  an  hofpital,  for  their 
daily  bread. 

"  Now,  fir,  your  majefty  will  give  me  leave 
to  examine  what  are  the  rents  of  the  United  Ne 
therlands,  and  how  great  a  part  of  thefe  their 
governors  may  take  to  themfelves,  without  op- 
preffion  ot  the  owners.  There  are  in  thofe  pro 
vinces  three  millions  of  acres,  and  as  many  mil 
lions  of  fubjefts,  a  fubjeQ;  for  every  acre.  Why 
fhould  not  then  the  iingle  acre  there  be  as  valu 
able  as  the  eight  acres  in  France,  fince  it  is  to 
provide  for  as  many  mouths  ?  Or  if  great  part 
of  the  provifions  of  the  people  are  fetched  in  by 
their  trade  froni  the  fea  or  foreign  countries,  they 
will  end  at  laft  in  tfce  improvement  of  ther$ 
11 
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lands.  I  have  often  heard,  and  am  ready  to  be 
lieve,  that  thirty  {hillings,  one  with  another,  is 
lefs  than  the  yearly  value  of  every  acre  in  thofe 
provinces. 

"  And  how  much  lefs  than  this  will  be  the 
yearly  value  of  lodging  for  every  one  of  their 
fubjefts  ?  There  are  no  beggars  in  their  ftreets, 
fcarce  a  lingle  one  in  a  whole  province.  Their 
families  in  great  towns  are  lodged  in  palaces,  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  of  Paris.  Even  the  houfes 
in  their  villages  are  more  coftly  than  in  many  of 
your  cities.  If  fuch  is  the  value  of  their  three 
millions  of  acres,  and  of  lodging  for  as  many 
millions  of  fubjefts,  the  yearly  rents  of  lands  and 
houfes  are  nine  millions  in  thofe  provinces. 

"  Then  how  much  of  this  may  the  States  take 
without  ruining  the  land-owners,  for  the  defence 
of  their  people  ?  Their  lands  there,  by  the  cut- 
torn  of  defcending  in  equal  (hares  to  all  the  chil 
dren,  are  diftributed  into  fo  many  hands,  that 
few  or  no  perfons  are  fubfifted  by  their  rents ; 
land-owners,  as  well  as  others,  are  chiefly  fub 
fifted  by  trade  and  manufaftures ;  and  they  can 
therefore  with  as  much  eafe  part  with  half  of 
their  whole  rents,  as  your  majefty's  fubje6ts  can 
a  quarter.  The  States-general  may  as  well  take 
four  millions  and  a  half  from  their  rents,  as  your 
majefty  can  five  from  thofe  of  your  fubjefils, 

"  It  remains  now  only  to  compare  the  excifes 
of  both  countries.  And  what  excifes  can  your 
majefty  hope  to  receive  by  the  confumption  of 
the  half-ftarved,  and  half-naked  beggars  in  your 
ftreets?  How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  all  that 
is  eat,  or  drunk,  or  confumed  by  thofe  wretched 
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creatures !  How  great  a  part  of  the  price  of  can- 
vafs  cloth  and  wooden  (hoes,  that  are  every  where 
worn  throughout  the  country !  How  great  a  part 
of  the  price  of  their  water,  or  their  black  bread 
and  onions,  the  general  diet  of  your  people  ?  If 
your  majefty  were  to  receive  the  whole  price  of 
thofe  things,  your  exchequer  would  hardly  run 
over.  Yet  fo  much  the  greateft  part  of  your  fub- 
je6is  live  in  this  defpicable  manner,  that  the  an 
nual  expence  of  every  one  at  a  medium,  can  be 
no  more  than  I  have  mentioned.  One  would 
almoft  think  they  ftarve  themfelves  to  defraud 
your  majefty  of  your  revenues.  It  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  that  more  than  an  eighth  part  can 
be  excifed  from  the  expences  of  your  fubjefts, 
'who  live  fo  very  poorly,  and  then,  for  thirteen 
millions  of  people  your  whole  revenue  by  excifes 
will  amount  to  no  more  than  fix  millions  and 
a  half. 

"  And  how  much  lefs  than  this  fum  will  the 
States  be  able  to  levy  by  the  fame  tax  upon  their 
fubjetts  ?  There  are  no  beggars  in  that  country. 
The  people  of  their  great  towns  live  at  a  vaftly 
greater  charge  than  yours.  And  even  thofe  in 
their  villages  are  better  fed  and  clothed,  than  the 
people  of  your  towns.  At  a  medium,  every  one 
of  their  fubjefts  live  at  twice  the  coft  of  thofe  of 
France.  Trade  and  manufa6lures  are  the  things 
that  furnifh  them  with  money  for  this  expence. 
Therefore  if  thrice  as  much  ftiall  be  excifed  from 
the  expence  of  the  Hollanders,  yet  ftill  they  will 
have  more  left  than  the  fubje&s  of  your  majefty, 
though  you  mould  take  nothing  at  all  from  them. 
I  mult  believe  therefore  that  it  will  be  as  eafy  to 
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levy  thrice  as  much  by  excifes  upon  the  Dutch 
fubjeft  as  the  French,  thirty  {hillings  upon  the 
former,  as  eafily  as  ten  upon  the  latter,  and  con- 
fequently  four  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  upon 
their  three  millions  of  fubje6is ;  fo  that  in  the 
whole,  by  rents  and  excifes,  they  will  be  able  to 
raife  nine  millions  within  the  year.  If  of  this  film, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy,  which  are 
not  fo  numerous  as  in  France,  the  charge  of  their 
civil  lift,  and  the  prefervation  of  their  dikes,  one 
million  is  to  be  dedufted;  yet  ftill  they  will  have 
eight  for  their  defence,  a  revenue  equal  to  .two 
thirds  of  your  majefty's. 

"  Yqur  majefty  will  now  no  longer  wonder 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  thefe  pro 
vinces  with  half  the  power  of  your  whole  domi 
nions,  yet  half  is  as  much  as  you  will  be  ever 
able  to  employ  againft  them ;  Spain  and  Ger 
many  will  be  always  ready  to  efpoufe  their  quar 
rel,  their  forces  will  be  fufficient  to  cut  out  work 
for  the  other  half;  and  I  wifh  too  you  could  be 
quiet  on  the  fide  of  Italy,  and  England. 

"  What  then  is  the  advice  I  would  prefume 
to  give  to  your  majefty  ?  To  dmband  the  greateft 
part  of  your  forces,  and  fave  fo  many  taxes  to 
your  people.  Your  very  dominions  make  you 
too  powerful  to  fear  any  infult  from  your  neigh 
bours.  To  turn  your  thoughts  from  war,  and 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  the  trade  and  manu 
factures  of  your  people;  this  fhall  make  you  the 
moft  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  fame  time  your 
fubje6ts  the  richeft  of  all  other  fubjects.  In  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years  they  will  be  able  to  give 
your  majefty  greater  fums  with  eafe,  than  you 
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can  now  draw  from  them  with  the  greateft  dif 
ficulty.  You  have  abundant  materials  in  your 
kingdom  to  employ  your  people,  and  they  do  not 
want  capacity  to  be  employed.  Peace  and  trade 
fhall  carry  out  their  labour  to  all  the  parts  of 
JEurope,  and  bring  back  yearly  treafures  to  your 
fubje6ls.  There  will  be  always  fools  enough  to 
purchafe  the  manufactures  of  France,  though 
France  fhould  be  prohibited  to  purchafe  thofe  of 
other  countries.  In  the  mean  time  your  majefty 
fjjall  never  want  fufficient  fums  to  buy  now  and 
then  an  important  fortrefs  from  one  or  other  of 
your  indigent  neighbours.  But,  above  all,  peace 
fhall  ingratiate  your  majefty  with  the  Spanifh 
nation,  during  the  life  of  their  crazy  king ;  and 
after  his  death  a  few  feafonable  prefents  among 
his  courtiers  mall  purchafe  the  reverfion  of  his 
crowns,  with  all  the  treafures  of  the  Indies,  and 
then  the  world  muft  be  your  own/' 

6  This  was  the  fubftance  of  what  was  then 
faid  by  monfieur  Colbert.  The  king  was  not  at 
all  offended  with  this  liberty  of  his  minifter.  He 
knew  the  value  of  the  man,  and  foon  after  made 
him  the  chief  dire6tor  of  the  trade  and  manufac* 
tures  of  his  people0/ 

•  See  Sped.  Vol.  III.  N°  180,  by  Mr.  H.  Martyiu 
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N°  53.     Tuefday,  May  12,   1713. 
BY    STEELE. 


— —  Defenant 
Maledicere,  makfatta  ne  nofcantfua. 

TER.  Prol.ad'Andr. 

Let  them  ceafe  to  fpeak  ill  of  others,  left  they  hear  of 
their  own  mifdeeds. 

IT  happens  that  the  letter,  which  was  in  one 
of  my  papers  concerning  a  lady  ill  treated  by  the 
Examiner,  and  to  which  he  replies  by  taxing  the 
Tatler  with  the  like  practice,  was  written  by  one 
Steele,  who  put  his  name  to  the  colle6tion  of 
papers  called  Lucubrations.  It  was  a  wrong 
thing  in  the  Examiner  to  go  any  farther  than  the 
Guardian  for  what  is  laid  in  the  Guardian;  but 
fince  Steele  owns  the  letter,  it  is  the  fame  thing. 
I  apprehend,  by  reading  the  Examiner  over  a  fe* 
cond  time,  that  he  infinuates,  by  the  words  clofe 
to  the  royal  ftamp,  he  would  have  the  man 
turned  out  of  his  office.  Confidering  he  is  fo 
malicious,  I  cannot  but  think  Steele  has  treated 
him  very  mercifully  in  his  anfwer,  which  fol 
lows.  This  Steele  is  certainly  a  very  good  fort 
of  a  man,  and  it  is  a  thoufand  pities  he  does  not 
underftand  politics ;  but,  if  he  is  turned  out,  my 
lady  Lizard  will  invite  him  down  to  our  coun 
try  houfe.  I  ftiall  be  very  glad  of  his  company, 
and  Til  certainly  leave  fomething  to  one  of  his 
Children. 
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<TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,   ESQ. 

*SlR, 

' 1  AM  obliged  to  fly  to  you  for 
refuge  from  fevere  ufage,  which  a  very  great  au 
thor,  the  Examiner,  has  been  pleafed  to  give  me 
for  what  you  have  lately  publiihed  in  defence  of 
a  young  ladyp.  He  does  not  put  his  name  to  his 
writings,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  refle6l 
upon  the  chara6ters  of  thofe  \vlio  publicly  an- 
fwer  for  what  they  have  produced.  The  Exa 
miner  and  the  Guardian  might  have  difputed 
upon, any  particular  they  had  thought  fit,  with 
out  having  introduced  any  third  perfon,  or  mak 
ing  any  allufions  to  matters  foreign  to  the  fubjecl; 
before  them.  But  fince  he  has  thought  fit,  in 
his  paper  of  May  the  8th,  to  defend  himfelf  by 
my  example,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fay  to  the  town 
(by  your  favour  to  me,  Mr.  Ironfide)  that  our 
conduct  would  ftill  be  very  widely  different, 
though  I  mould  allow  that  there  were  particular 
perfons  pointed  at  in  the  places  which  he  men 
tions  in  the  Tatlers.  When  a  fatirift  feigns  a 
name,  it  muft  be  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  attacked, 
or  his  being  notorioufly  understood  guilty  be 
fore  the  fatire  was  written,  that  can  make  him 
liable  to  come  under  the  fictitious  appellation. 
But  when  the  licence  of  printing  letters  of  peo 
ple's  real  names  is  ufed,  things  may  be  affixed  to 
men's  characters  which  are  in  the  utmoft  degree 
remote  from  them.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  cafe 

*  See  Guard.  N°  41. 
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of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whom  that  gentle 
man  afferts  to  have  left  the  church;  thougl>no- 
thing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  deferves  bet 
ter  of  all  men  in  holy  orders,  or  thofe  who  have 
any  refpecl;  for  them,  or  religion  itfelf,  than  any 
man  in  England  can  pretend  to.  But  as  to  the 
inftances  he  gives  againft  me.  Old  Dowries'1  is 
a  fine  piece  of  raillery*  of  which  I  wifh  I  had 
been  author.  All  I  had  to  do  in  it,  was  to  ftrike 
out  what  related  to  a  gentlewoman  about  the 
queen,  whom  I  thought  a  woman  free  from  am 
bition,  and  I  did  it  out  of  regard  to  innocence. 
Powel  of  the  Batnr  is  reconciled  to  me,  and  has 
made  me  free  of  his  (how.  Tun,  Gun,  and  Pif- 
tol  from  Wapping',  laughed  at  the  reprefenta- 
tion  which  was  made  of  them,  and  were  obferved 
to  be  more  regular  in  their  conducl  afterwards. 
The  character  of  Lord  Timon'  is  no  odious  one; 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Ironfide,  when  I 
writ  it,  I  thought  it  more  like  me  my  felf,  than  any 
other  man ;  and  if  I  had  in  my  eye  any  illuftri- 
ous  perfon  who  had  the  fame  faults  with  myfelf, 
it  is  no  new,  nor  very  criminal  felf-love  to  flatted 
ourfelves,  that  what  weakneffes  we  have,  we 
have  in  common  with  great  men.  For  the  ex 
altation  of  ftyle,  and  embellifhing  the  character, 
I  made  Timon  a  lord,  and  he  may  be  a  very  wor 
thy  one  for  all  that  1  have  faid  of  him.  I  do  not 
remember  the  mention  of  Don  Diego ;  nor  do  I 
remember  that  ever  1  thought  of  lord  Notting- 

*  See  Tat.  N°  193,  and  note. 

r  Ibid.  N°  11,  note.     N°  16,  note  and  paffim. 

•  Ibid.  N°  24. 

?  Applied  to  the  d.  of  Qrmond. 
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ham,  in  any  chara6ter  drawn  in  any  one  paper  of 
Bickerftaff.     Now  as  to  Polypragmon",  1  drew 
it  as  the  moft  odious  image  I  could  paint  of  am 
bition;  and  Polypragmon  is  to  men  of  bufmefs 
what  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  is  to  men  of  fafhion. 
"  He's  knight  of  the  {hire,  and  reprefents  you 
all."     Whofoever  feeks  employment  for  his  own 
private  intereft,  vanity,  or  pride,  and  not  for  the 
good  of  his  prince  and  country,  has  his  (hare  in 
the  pi6lure  of  Polypragmon;  and  let  this  be  the 
rule  in  examining  that  defcription,  and  I  believe 
the  Examiner  will  find  others  to  whom  he  would 
rather  give  a  part  of  it,  than  to  the  perfon  on 
whom  I  believe  he  beftows  it,  becaufe  he  thinks 
he  is  the  moft  capable  of  having  his  vengeance 
on  me.    But  I  fay  not  this  from  terrors  of  what 
any  man  living  can  do  to  me :  I  fpeak  it  only  to 
fhow,  that  I  have  not,  like  him,  fixed  odious 
images  on  perfons,  but  on  vices.    Alas,  what  oc- 
cafion  have  I  to  draw  people,  whom  I  think  ill 
of>  under  feigned  names  ?  I  have  wanted  and 
abounded,  and  I  neither  fear  poverty,  nor  defire 
riches;  if  that  be  true,  why  mould  I  be  afraid, 
whenever  I  fee  occafion  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  any  of  my  fellow-fubjects  ?  I  mould  fcorn  to 
do  it  but  from  plain  fafiis,  and  at  my  own  peril, 
and  from  inftances  as  clear  as  the  day.     Thus 
would  I,  and  I  will  (whenever  I  think  it  my 
duty)  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  any  man  in 
England,  if  he  is  fo  pofted,  as  that  his  errors  may 
hurt  my  country.     This  kind  of  zeal  will  expofe 

u  See  Tat.  N°  191:     Examiner,  Vol.  III.  N°  48,  in  folio; 
and  Vol.  IV.  N°  2,  folio.    See  Tat.  N°  210,  and  JS°  229. 
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him  who  is  prompted  by  it  to  a  great  deal  of  ill- 
will  ;  and  I  could  carry  any  points  I  aim  at  for 
the  improvement  of  my  own  little  affairs,  with 
out  making  myfelf  obnoxious  to  the  refentment 
of  any  perfon  or  party.  But,  alas !  what  is  there 
in  all  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  the  accommo 
dations  of  vanity,  or  any  thing  that  fortune  can 
give  to  pleafe  a  human  foul,  when  they  are  put 
in  competition  with  the  intereft  of  truth  and  li 
berty  ?  Mr.  Ironfide,  I  confefs  I  writ  to  you  that 
letter  concerning  the  young  lady  of  quality,  andy 
am  glad  that  my  aukward  apology  (as  the  Exa 
miner  calls  it)  has  produced  in  him  fo  much 
rernorfe  as  to  make  any  reparation  to  offended 
beauty.  Though,  by  the  way,  the  phrafe  of  "  of 
fended  beauty"  is  romantic,  and  has  little  of  the 
compunction  which  {hould  rife  in  a  man  that  is 
begging  pardon  of  a  woman  for  faying  of  her  un~ 
juftly,  that  (he  had  affronted  her  God  and  her 
fovereign.  However,  I  will  not  bear  hard  upon 
his  contrition ;  but  am  now  heartily  forry  I  called 
him  a  mifcreant,  that  word  I  think  fignifies  an 
unbeliever.  Mefcroyant,  I  take  it,  is  the  old  French 
word.  I  will  give  myfelf  no  manner  of  liberty 
to  make  gueffes  at  him,  if  I  may  fay  him :  for 
though  fometimes  I  have  been  told  by  familiar 
friends,  that  they  faw  me  fuch  a  time  talking  to 
the  Examiner;  others,  who  have  rallied  me  upon 
the  fins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  credibly  re 
ported  that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Exa 
miner.  I  have  carried  my  point,  and  refcued 
innocence  from  calumny;  and  it  is  nothing  to 
me,  whether  the  Examiner  writes  againft  me  in 
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the  character  of  an  eftranged  friend1"  or  an  exaf- 
perated  miftrefsw. 

6  He  is  welcome  from  henceforward  to  treat 
me  as  he  pleafes;  but  as  you  have  begun  to  op- 
pofe  him,  never  let  innocence  or  merit  be  tra 
duced  by  him.  In  particular,  I  beg  of  you,  never 
let  the  glory  of  our  nation*,  who  made  France 
tremble,  and  yet  has  the  gentlenefs  to  be  un 
able7  to  bear  oppofition  from  the  meaneft  of  his 
own  countrymen,  be  calumniated  in  fo  impudent 
a  manner,  as  in  the  iniinuation  that  he  atFe&ed 
a  perpetual  diftatorihip.  Let  not  a  fet  of  brave, 
wife,  and  honeft  men,  who  did  all  that  has  been 
done  to  place  their  queen  in  fo  great  a  figure,  as 
to  mew  mercy  to  the  higheft  potentate  in  Eu 
rope,  be  treated  by  ungenerous  men  as  traitors 
and  betrayers.  To  prevent  fuch  evils  is  a  care 
worthy  a  Guardian.  Thefe  are  exercifes  worthy 
the  fpirit  of  a  man,  and  you  ought  to  contemn 
all  the  wit  in  the  world  againft  you,  when  you 
have  the  confolation  that  you  act  upon  thefe 
honeft  motives.  If  you  ever  ihrink  from  them, 
get  Bat  Pidgeon  to  comb  your  noddle,  and  write 
fonnets  on  the  fmiles  of  the  Sparkler;  but  never 


v  Dr.  Swift.     See  Swift's  Works,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  99,  etfeq. 
crown  8vo.  1766. 

w  Mrs.  D.  ManJey.    See  Theatre,  N°  26,  and  Guardian, 
N°63. 

*  The  Duke  of  Marlborougb,  abufed  by  the  Examiner, 
Vol.  iii.  N°  48,  &c.  O.  Ed.  in  folio. 

*  For  <  unable'  to  bear,  read  f  able'  to  bear.     Guard,  in 
folio,  N°  54,  adjimm. 
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call  yourfelf  Guardian  more  in  a  nation  full  of 
the  fentimerjts  of  honour  and  liberty. 

I  am.  Sir, 

your  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

6  P.  S.  I  know  nothing  of  the  letter  at  Mor- 
phew'sV 

*  This  relates  to  a  letter  publifhed  in  the  Examiner,  vol.  iii. 
N°  48,  in  folio,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  the 
farther  gratification  of  his  curiofity;  it  is  concerning  the 
affair  of  lady  C.  Fynch,  and  introduced  into  that  paper,  ap 
parently  with  a  fingular  inftance  of  what  Swift  calls  a  refine 
ment,  in  which  his  writings  abound,  efpecially  his  papers  in 
the  Examiner,  and  thofe  in  which  he  had  no  hand,  though 
he  dictated  them,  or  gave  hints  for  them.  See  Tat.  N°  191, 
IS*  193,  N°219,  and  N°229;  and  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  260,  264,  and  284,  Ed.  utfupra. 


N°  54.     Wednefday,  May  13,   1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

Neque  ita  porro  aut  adulatus  aut  a dmiratus  fum  fortunam 
alterius,  ut  me  me&  pamiterit.  TULL. 

I  never  flattered,  or  admired,  another  man's  fortune,  fo  as 

to  be  diffatisfied  with  my  own. 

» 

IT  has  been  obferved  very  often,  in  authors  di 
vine  and  prophane,  that  we  are  all  equal  after 
death,  and  this  by  way  of  confolation  for  that 
deplorable  fuperiority  which  fome  among  us  feem 
to  have  over  others;  but  it  would  be  a  doclrine 
of  much  more  comfortable  import,  to  eftabliih 
an  equality  among  the  living;  for  the  propaga* 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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tion  of  which  paradox  I  {hall  hazard  the  follow 
ing  conceits. 

I  muft  here  lay  it  down,  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fatisfy  every  barren  reader,  that  all  perfons 
that  have  hitherto  apprehended  themfelves  ex 
tremely  miferable  {hall  have  immediate  fuccour 
from  the  publication  of  this  paper;  but  mall 
endeavour  to  {hew  that  the  difcerning  {hall  be 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion, 
and  thereby  obviate  all  the  impertinent  accufa- 
tions  of  Providence  for  the  unequal  diftribution 
of  good  and  evil. 

If  all  men  had  reflection  enough  to  be  fenfible 
of  this  equality  of  happinefs;  if  they  were  not 
made  uneafy  by  appearances  of  fuperiority ;  there 
would  be  none  of  that  fubordination  and  fub- 
jeclion,  of  thofe  that  think  themfelves  lefs 
happy,  to  thofe  they  think  more  fo,  which  is  fo 
very  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  bufmefs,  and 
pleafure. 

The  common  turn  of  human  application  may 
be  divided  into  love,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and 
whatever  victories  we  gain  in  thefe  our  particular 
purfuits,  there  will  always  be  fome  one  or  other 
in  the  paths  we  tread,  whofe  fuperior  happinefs 
will  create  new  uneafinefs,  and  employ  us  in  new 
contrivances ;  and  fo  through  all  degrees  there 
will  ftill  remain  the  infatiable  defire  of  fome 
feeming  unacquired  good,  to  imbitter  the  pof- 
feflion  of  whatever  others  we  are  accommodated 
with.  If  we  fuppofe  a  man  perfe6tly  accommo 
dated,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  gradations 
betwixt  neceffity  and  fuperfluity,  we  fhall  find 
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that  the  flavery  which  occafioned  his  firft  a£livity, 
is  not  abated,  but  only  diverfified. 

Thofe  that  are  diftrefled  upon  fuch  caufes,  as 
the  world  allows  to  warrant  the  keeneft  afflic 
tion,  are  too  apt,  in  the  comparifbn  of  themfelves 
with  others,  to  Conclude,  that  where  there  is  not 
iimilitude  of  caufes,  there  cannot  be  of  affliftion, 
and  forget  to  relieve  themfelves  with  this  confi- 
deration,  that  the  little  difappointments  in  a  life 
of  pleafure  are  as  terrible  as  thofe  in  a  life  of 
bufinefs;  and  if  the  end  of  one  man  is  to  fpend 
his  time  and  money  as  agreeably  as  he  can,  that 
of  the  other  to  fave  both,  an  interruption  in 
either  of  thefe  purfuits  is  of  equal  confequence  to 
the  purfuers.  Befides,  as  every  trifle  raifeth  the 
mirth  and  gaiety  of  the  men  of  good  circum- 
fiances,  fo  do  others  as  inconsiderable  expofe  them 
to  fpleen  and  paffion,  and  as  Solomon  fays,  6  ac 
cording  to  their  riches,  their  anger  rifeth/ 

One  of  the  moft  bitter  circumftances  of  po 
verty  has  been  obferved  to  be,  that  it  makes  men 
appear  ridiculous;  but  I  believe  this  affirmation 
may  with  more  juftice  be  appropriated  to  riches, 
fmce  more  qualifications  are  required  to  become, 
a  great  fortune,  than  even  to  make  one;  and 
there  are  feveral  pretty  perfons,  about  town,  ten 
times  more  ridiculous  upon  the  very  account  of 
a  good  eftate,  than  they  poffibly  could  have  been 
with  the  want  of  it. 

I  confefs,  having  a  mind  to  pay  my  court  to 
fortune,  I  became  an  adventurer  in  one  of  the 
late  lotteries ;  in  which,  though  I  got  none  of 
the  great  prizes,  I  found  no  occafion  to  envy  fome 
of  thofe  that  did;  comforting  myfelf  with  this 
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contemplation,  that  nature  and  education  having 
difappointed  all  the  favours  fortune  could  beftow 
upon  them,  they  had  gained  no  fuperiority  by 
an  unenvied  affluence. 

It  is  pleafant  to  confider,  that  whilft  we  are 
lamenting  our  particular  affli6tions  to  each  other, 
and  repining  at  the  inequality  of  condition,  were 
it  poffible  to  throw  off  our  prefent  miferable  ftate, 
\ve  cannot  name  the  perfon  whofe  condition  in 
every  particular  we  would  embrace  and  prefer; 
and  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  pride,  ill-* 
nature,  ill-health,  guilt,  fpleen,  or  particularity 
of  behaviour  of  others,  generally  ends  in  a  recon 
ciliation  to  our  dear  felves. 

This  my  way  of  thinking  is  warranted  by 
Shakefpear  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  where 
he  makes  Richard  the  Second,  when  depofed  and 
ijnprifoned,  debating  a  matter,  which  would  foon 
have  been  difcuffed  by  a  common  capacity. 
Whether  his  prifon  or  palace  was  moft  eligible, 
and  with  very  philofophical  hefitation  leaving 
the  preference  undetermined,  in  the  following 
lines : 

< Sometimes  am  I  a  king. 

Then  treafon  makes  me  wiih  myfelf  a  beggar, 
And  fo  indeed  I  am.     Then  crushing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king, 
Then  I  am  king'd  again— — >' 

Prior  fays  very  prettily*: 

'  Againft  our  peace  we  arm  our  will; 
Amidft  our  plenty  ibmething  ftill 

a  Prior's  Poems,  vol.  i.  The  Ladle. 
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For  horfes,  houfes,  pictures,  planting^ 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  him  is  wanting; 
That  cruel  fomething  unposseit 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  reft. 
That  fomething  if  we  could  obtain 
Would  foon  create  a  future  pain.' 

Give  me  leave  to  fortify  my  unlearned  reader 
with  another  bit  of  wifdom  from  Juvenal,  by 
Pryden : 

c  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 

Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  purfue  ! 

How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ! 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 

So  well  design'd,  fo  luckily  begun, 

But,  when  we  have  our  wiih,  we  wiih  undone  !' 

4  Even  the  men  that  are  diftinguimed  by,  and 
envied  for,  their  fuperior  good  fenfe  and  delicacy 
of  tafte,  are  fubjeft  to  feveral  uneafmefles  upon 
this  account,  that  the  men  of  lefs  penetration 
are  utter  ftrangers  to;  and  every  little  abfurdity 
ruffles  thefe  fine  judgments,  which  would  never 
difturb  the  peaceful  ftate  of  the  lefs  difcerning. 

I  {hall  end  this  effay  with  the  following  ftory. 
There  is  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
fortune  which  may  not  only  be  called  eafy,  but 
fuperfluous;  yet  this  perfon  has,  by  a  great  deal 
of  reflection,  found  out  a  method  to  be  as  un-* 
eafy,  as  the  worft  circumftances  could  Fiave 
made  him.  By  a  free  life  he  had  fwelled  himfelf 
above  his  natural  proportion,  and  by  a  reftrained 
life  had  fhrunk  below  it,  and  being  by  nature 
fplenetic,  and  by  leifure  more  fo,  he  began  to 
bewail  this  his  lofs  of  flem  (though  otherwife  in 
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perfect  health)  as  a  very  melancholy  diminution. 
He  became  therefore  the  reverfe  of  Csefar,  and 
as  a  lean  hungry-looked  rafcal  was  the  delight  of 
his  eyes,  a  fat  (leek-headed  fellow  was  his  abo 
mination.  To  fupport  himfelf  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  took  a  fervant,  for  the  very  reafon 
every  one  elfe  would  have  refufed  him,  for  being 
in  a  (Jeep  confumption;  and  whilft  he  has  com 
pared  himfelf  to  this  creature,  and  with  a  face  of 
infinite  humour  contemplated  the  decay  of  his 
body,  I  have  feen  the  matter's  features  proportion- 
ably  rife  into  a  boldnefs,  as  thofe  of  his  Have  funk 
and  grew  languid.  It  was  his  intereft  therefore 
not  to  fuffer  the  too  hafiy  diflblution  of  a  being, 
upon  which  his  own,  in  fome  meafure,  depended. 
In  ihort  the  fellow,  by  a  little  too  much  indul 
gence,  began  to  look  gay  and  plump  upon  his 
mafter,  who,  according  to  Horace, 

*  Imidus  alterius  macrefclt  rebus  opimis ;' 

2  Ep.  i.  57. 
'  Sickens  thro*  envy  at  another's  good :  * 

and  as  he  took  him  only  for  being  in  a  confump 
tion,  by  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  he  found  it 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  difmifs  him,  for  not  being 
in  one;  and  has  told  me  fince,  that  he  looks  upon 
it  as  a  very  difficult  matter,  to  furnifli  himfelf 
with  a  footman  that  is  not  altogether  as  happy 
as  himfelfb. 

fc  See  (?uard.  N°  10,  N8 15,  and  notes. 
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N°  55.     Thurfday,  May  14,  1713. 
BY  G.  BERKELEY,  D.D. 

quis  enim  virtutem  ampk&itur  ipfam, 

Pramiaji  tollas?  Juv.  Sat.  10.  v.  141. 

For  who  wou'd  virtue  for  herfelf  regard, 
Or  wed,  without  the  portion  of  reward  ? 

DRYDEN. 

IT  is  ufual  with  polemical  writers  to  object  ill 
defigns  to  their  adverfaries.  This  turns  their  ar 
guments  into  fatire,  which,  inftead  of  (hewing  an 
error  in  the  underftanding,  tends  only  to  expofe 
the  morals  of  thofe  they  write  againft.  ,  I  {hall 
not  aft  after  this  manner  with  refpect  to  the  free 
thinkers.  Virtue,  and  the  happinefs  of  fociety, 
are  the  great  ends  which  all  men  ought  to  pro 
mote  ;  and  fome  of  that  feel:  would  he  thought 
to  have  at  heart  above  the  reft  of  mankind.  But 
fuppofmg  thofe  who  make  that  profeffion  to 
carry  on  a  good  defign  in  the  fimplicity  of  their 
hearts,  and  according  to  their  beft  knowledge, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  thofe  well-meaning 
fouls,  while  they  endeavoured  to  recommend 
virtue,  have  in  reality  been  advancing  the  inte- 
refts  of  vice ;  which  as  I  take  to  proceed  from 
their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  we  may  hope, 
when  they  become  fenfible  of  their  miftake,  they 
will,  in  confequence  of  that  beneficent  principle 
they  pretend  to  act  upon,  reform  their  practice 
for  the  future. 

The  fages,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  fpeak  of 
virtue  as  the  moft  amiable  thing  in  the  world; 

y  4 
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but  at  the  fame  time  that  they  extol  her  beauty, 
they  take  care  to  leffen  her  portion.  Such  in 
nocent  creatures  are  they,  and  fo  great  ftrangers 
to  the  world,  that  they  think  this  a  likely  method 
to  increafe  the  number  of  her  admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herfelf  the  moft  engaging 
charms ;  and  Chriftianity,  as  it  places  her  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  and  adorned  with  all  her  native 
attractions,  fo  it  kindles  a  new  fire  in  the  foul, 
by  adding  to  them  the  unutterable  rewards  which 
attend  her  votaries  in  an  eternal  ftate.  Or  if 
there  are  men  of  a  faturnine  and  heavy  com 
plexion,  who  are  not  eafily  lifted  up  by  hope, 
there  is  the  profpeft  of  everlafting  punimments 
to  agitate  their  fouls,  and  frighten  them  into  the 
praftice  of  virtue,  and  an  averfion  from  vice. 

Whereas  your  fober  free-thinkers  tell  you,  that 
virtue  indeed  is  beautiful,  and  vice  deformed ; 
the  former  deferves  your  love,  and  the  latter  your 
abhorrence;  but  then  it  is  for  their  own  fake, 
or  on  account  of  the  good  and  evil  which  im 
mediately  attend  them,  and  are  infeparable  from 
their  refpeclive  natures.  As  for  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  or  eternal  punimments  and  rewards, 
thofe  are  openly  ridiculed,  or  rendered  fufpicious 
by  the  moft  fly  and  laboured  artifice. 

I  will  not  fay,  thefe  men  act  treacheroufly  in 
the  caufe  of  virtue ;  but  will  any  one  deny,  that 
they  a6t  fooliftily,  who  pretend  to  advance  the 
in te reft  of  it  by  deft roy ing  or  weakening  the 
ftrongeft  motives  to  it,  which  are  accommodated 
to  all  capacities,  and  fitted  to  work  on  all  difpo- 
fitions,  and  enforcing  thofe  alone  which  can  affeCt 
only  a  generous  and  exalted  mind  ? 
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Surely  they  muft  be  deftitute  of  paffion  them- 
felves,  and  unacquainted  with  the  force  it  hath 
on  the  minds  of  others,  who  can  imagine  that  the 
mere  beauty  of  fortitude,  temperance,  and  juftice, 
is  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  mind  of  man  in  a  fe- 
vere  courfe  of  felf-denial  againft  all  the  tempta 
tions  of  prefent  profit,  and  fenfuality. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  free-thinkers  mould  be 
treated  as  a  fet  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that 
have  not  fenfe  to  difcover  the  excellency  of  reli 
gion;  it  being  evident  thofe  men  are  no  witches, 
nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deep  defign,  who 
proclaim  aloud  to  the  world,  that  they  have 
lefs  motives  to  honefty  than  the  reft  of  their 
fellow-fubjecls,  who  have  all  the  inducements  to 
the  exercife  of  any  virtue  which  a  free-thinker 
can  poffibly  have;  and,  befides  that,  the  expe6la- 
tion  of  never-ending  happiriefs,  or  mifery,  as  the 
confequence  of  their  choice. 

Are  not  men  a6hiated  by  their  paffions?  and 
are  not  hope  and  fear  the  moft  powerful  of  our 
paffions  ?  and  are  there  any  objects  which  can 
roufe  and  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears,  like  thofe 
profpefts  that  warm  and  penetrate  the  heart 
of  a  Chriftian,  but  are  not  regarded  by  a  free 
thinker  ? 

It  is  not  only  a  clear  point,  that  a  Chriftian 
breaks  through  ftronger  engagements  whenever 
he  furrenders  himfelf  to  commit  a  criminal  ac 
tion,  and  is  ftung  with  a  (harper  remorfe  after 
it,  than  a  free-thinker ;  but  it  mould  even  feem 
that  a  man  who  believes  no  future  ftate,  would 
ac~b  a  foolifti  part  in  being  thoroughly  honeft. 
For  what  reafon  is  theYe  why  fuch  a  one  mould 
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poftpone  his  own  private  intereft,  or  pleafure, 
to  the  doing  his  duty?  If  a  Chriftian  foregoes 
fome  prefent  advantage  for  the  fake  of  his  con- 
fcience,  he  a6ls  accountably,  beqaufe  it  is  with 
the  view  of  gaining  fome  greater  future  good: 
but  he  that,  having  no  fuch  view,  ftiould  yet 
confcientioufly  deny  himfelf  a  prefent  good  in 
any  incident  where  he  may  fave  appearances,  is 
altogether  as  ftupid  as  he  that  would  truft  him 
at  fuch  a  junflure. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  virtue  is  her  own 
reward,  that  a  natural  gratification  attends  good 
a&ions,  which  is  alone  fufficient  to  excite  men 
to  the  performance  of  them.  But  although  there 
is  nothing  more  lovely  than  virtue,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  it  is  the  fureft  way  to  folid  natural  hap- 
pinefs,  even  in  this  life ;  yet  titles,  eftates,  and 
fantaftical  pleafures,  are  more  ardently  fought 
after  by  moft  men,  than  the  natural  gratifications 
of  a  reafonable  mind;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  virtue  and  innocence  are  not  always  the 
readieft  methods  to  attain  that  fort  of  happinefs. 
Befides,  the  fumes  of  paffion  muft  be  allayed, 
and  reafon  mud  burn  brighter  than  ordinary,  to 
enable  men  to  fee  and  relifti  all  the  native  beau 
ties  and  delights  of  a  virtuous  life.  And  though 
we  mould  grant  our  free-thinkers  to  be  a  fet  of 
refined  fpirits,  capable  only  of  being  enamoured 
of  virtue,  yet  what  would  become  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  who  have  grofs  understandings,  but 
lively  fenfes,  and  ftrong  paffions  ?  What  a  deluge 
of  luft,  and  fraud,  and  violence,  would  in  a  little 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  thefe  wife 
advocates  for  morality  were  univerfally  hearkened 
6 
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to !  Laftly,  opportunities  do  fometimes  offer,  in 
which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune, 
or  indulge  a  pleafure,  without  fear  of  temporal 
damage,  either  in  reputation,  health  or  fortune. 
In  fuch  cafes  what  reftraint  do  they  lie  under 
who  have  no  regards  beyond  the  grave ;  the  in 
ward  compunctions  of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
joys  of  an  upright  mind,  being  grafted  on  the 
fenfe  of  another  ftate  ? 

The  thought,  '  that  our  exiftence  terminates 
with  this  life/  doth  naturally  check  the  foul  in 
any  generous  purfuit,  contract  her  views,  and  fix 
them  on  temporary  and  felfifh  ends.  It  dethrones 
the  reafon,  extinguifhes  all  noble  and  heroic  fenti^ 
ments,  and  fubjecls  the  mind  to  the  flavery  of 
every  prefent  paffion.  The  wife  heathens  of  an 
tiquity  were  not  ignorant  of  this :  hence  they 
endeavoured  by  fables,  and  conjectures,  and  the 
glimmerings  of  nature,  to  poflefs  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  which  has 
been  fince  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel,  and  is 
now  moft  inconfiftently  decried  by  a  few  weak 
men,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  pro 
mote  virtue,  by  turning  religion  into  ridicule0. 

c  This  paper,  N°  55,  is  afcribed  to  bifhop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  his  fon,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  vicar  of 
Bray,  in  Oxfordshire. 

*#*  The  next  day  was  publiihed,  '  Three  Dialogues  be 
tween  Hylas  and  Philonous,  to  demonftrate  the  reality  and 
perfection  of  human  knowledge;  the  incorporeal  nature  of 
the  Soul,  and  the  immediate  providence  of  a  Deity;  in  op- 
pofition  to  fceptics  and  atheiils.  Alfo  to  open  a  method  for 
rendering  the  fciences  more  eafy,  ufeful  and  compendious. 
By  George  Berkeley,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin. 
Printed  for  H.  Clements,  at  the  Half-Moon,  in  St.  Paul's 
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Church-yard,  where  may  be  had,  his  Difcourfe  of  Paflive 
Obedience.     Guard,  in  folio,  N°56. 


W  56.     Friday,  May  15,   1713. 
BY  DR.  THOMAS  PARNELL, 

Quid  mentem  traxijje  polo,  quid  prof  uit  ahum 
ErtxiQ'e  caput?  pecudum  fi  more  pererrant.     CLAUD, 

What  profits  us,  that  we  from  heaven  derive 
A  foul  immortal,  and  with  looks  eredl 
Survey  the  ilars  ;  if,  like  the  brutal  kind, 
We  follow  where  our  paffions  lead  the  way? 

I  WAS  considering  laft  night,  when  I  could 
not  fleep,  how  noble  a  part  of  the  creation  man 
was  defigned  to  be,  and  how  diftinguifhed  in  all 
his  actions  above  other  earthly  creatures.  From 
whence  I  fell  to  take  a  view  of  the  change  and 
corruption  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  own 
condition,  the  groveling  appetites,  the  mean  cha- 
rafters  of  fenfe,  and  wild  courfes  of  paffions,  that 
caft  him  from  the  degree  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  him ;  the  debafing  himfelf  with  qua 
lifications  not  his  own ;  and  his  degenerating  into 
a  lower  fphere  of  a6lion.  This  infpired  me  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger;  which,  how 
ever,  was  not  fo  violent  as  to  hinder  the  return 
of  fleep,  but  grew  confufed  as  that  came  upon 
me,  and  made  me  end  my  reflections  with  giv 
ing  mankind  the  opprobrious  names  of  inconn> 
derate,  mad,  and  foolifh. 

Here,  methought,  where  my  waking  reafon 
left  the  fubjecl,  my  fancy  purfued  it  in  a  dream; 
and  I  imagined  myfelf  in  a  loud  foliloquy  of  paf- 
fion,  railing  at  my  fpecies,  and  walking  hard  tQ 
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get  rid  of  the  company  I  defpifed;  when  two 
men,  who  had  overheard  me,  made  up  on  either 
hand.  Thefe  I  obferved  had  many  features  in 
common,  which  might  occafion  the  miftake  of 
one  for  the  other  in  thofe  to  whom  they  appear 
{ingle;  but  I,  who  faw  them  together,  could 
eafily  perceive,  that  though  there  was  an  air  of 
fe verity  in  each,  it  was  tempered  with  a  natural 
fweetnefs  in  the  one,  arid  by  turns  conftrained  or 
ruffled  by  the  defigns  of  malice  in  the  other. 

I  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  the  reafon  of  their  join 
ing  me  fo  briikly;  when  he,  whofe  appearance 
difpleafed  me  moft,thus  addreiled  his  companion: 
*  Pray,  brother,  let  me  alone,  and  we  (hall  im 
mediately  fee  him  transformed  into  a  tyger/ 
This  ftruck  me  with  horror,  which  the  other 
perceived,  and,  pitying  my  diforder,  bid  me  be  of 
good  courage,  for  though  I  had  been  favage  in 
my  treatment  of  mankind  (whom  I  mould  rather 
reform  than  rail  againft),  he  would,  however, 
endeavour  to  refcue  me  from  my  danger.  At 
this  I  looked  a  little  more  chearful,  and  while  I 
teftified  my  refignation  to  him,  we  faw  the  angry 
brother  fling  away  from  us  in  a  pafiion  for  his 
difappointment.  Being  now  left  to  my  friend, 
I  went  back  with  him  at  his  defire,  that  I  might 
know  the  meaning  of  thofe  words  which  had  fo 
affrighted  me. 

As  we  went  along,  '  To  inform  you/  fays  he, 
4  with  whom  you  have  this  adventure,  my  name 
is  Reproof,  and  his  Reproach,  both  born  of  the 
fame  mother ;  but  of  different  fathers.  Truth 
is  our  common  parent.  Friendfhip,  who  faw 
her,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  me  being  pleafed 
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with  him,  he  begat  me  upon  her ;  but,  a  while 
after,  Enmity  lying  in  ambufh  for  her,  became  the 
father  of  him  whom  you  faw  along  with  me.  The 
temper  of  our  mother  inclines  us  to  the  fame 
fort  of  bufinefs,  the  informing  mankind  of  their 
faults;  but  the  different  complexions  of  our  fa 
thers  make  us  differ  in  our  defigns  and  company. 
I  have  a  natural  benevolence  in  my  mind  which 
engages  me  with  friends;  and  he  a  natural  impe- 
tuofity  in  his,  which  cafts  him  among  enemies/ 

As  he  thus  difcourfed,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  three  entrances  into  as  many 
feveral  walks,  which  lay  afide  of  one  another. 
We  paffed  into  the  middlemoft,  a  plain  ftraight 
regular  walk,  fet  with  trees,  which  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  but  did  not  fo  clofe  their 
boughs  over  head  as  to  exclude  the  light  from 
it.  Here  as  We  walked  I  was  made  to  obferve, 
how  the  road  on  one  hand  was  full  of  rocks  and 
precipices,  over  which  Reproach  (who  had  al 
ready  gotten  thither)  was  furioufly  driving  un 
happy  wretches:  the  other  fide  was  all  laid  out 
in  gardens  of  gaudy  tulips,  amongft  whofe  leaves 
the  ferpents  wreathed,  and  at  the  end  of  every 
grafly  walk  the  inchantrefs  Flattery  was  weaving 
bowers  to  lull  fouls  afleep  in.  We  continued 
Itill  walking  in  the  middle  way,  until  we  arrived 
at  a  building  in  which  it  terminated.  This 
was  formerly  ere6led  by  Truth  for  a  watch- 
tower,  from  whence  me  took  a  view  of  the  earth, 
and,  as  me  faw  occafion,  fent  out  Reproof,  or 
even  Reproach,  for  our  reformation.  Over  the 
door  I  took  notice  that  a  face  was  carved  with  a 
heart  upon  the  lips  of  it,  and  prefently  called  to 
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mind  that  this  was  the  ancients'  emblem  of  fin- 
cerity.  In  the  entrance  I  met  with  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Complaifance,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  looked  upon  one  another  as  enemies;  but 
Reproof  has  fo  happily  brought  them  together, 
that  they  now  a6l  as  friends  and  fellow  agents  in 
the  fame  family.  Before  I  afcended  the  ftairs,  I 
had  my  eyes  purified  by  a  water  which  made  me 
fee  extremely  clear;  and  I  think  they  laid  it 
fprung  in  a  pit,  from  whence  (as  Democritus  had 
reported)  they  formerly  had  brought  up  Truth, 
who  had  hid  herfelf  in  it.  I  was  then  admitted  to 
the  upper  chamber  of  profpeft,  which  was  called 
the  Knowledge  of  Mankind:  here  the  window 
was  no  fooner  opened,  but  I  perceived  the  clouds 
to  roll  off  and  part  before  me,  and  a  fcene  of  all 
the  variety  of  the  world  prefented  itfelf. 

But  how  different  was  mankind  in  this  view 
from  what  it  ufed  to  appear !  Methought  the 
very  mape  of  moft  of  them  was  loft ;  fome  had 
the  heads  of  dogs,  others  of  apes  or  parrots,  and, 
in  (hort,  wherever  any  one  took  upon  him  the 
inferior  and  unworthy  qualities  of  other  creatures, 
the  change  of  his  foul  became  vifible  in  his  coun 
tenance.  The  ftrutting  pride  of  him  who  is  en 
dued  with  brutality  inftead  of  courage,  made  his 
face  fhoot  out  into  the  form  of  a  horfe's;  his  eyes 
became  prominent,  his  noftrils  widened,  and  his 
wig  untying  flowed  down  on  one  fide  of  his  neck 
in  a  waving  mane.  The  talkativenefs  of  thofe 
who  love  the  ill-nature  of  converfation  made 
them  turn  into  aflemblies  of  geefe,  their  lips 
hardened  to  bills  by  external  ufing,  they  gabbled 
for  diverfion,  they  hiffed  in  fcandal,  and  their 
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ruffles  falling  back  on  their  arms,  a  fucceffion  of 
little  feathers  appeared,  which  formed  wings  for 
them  to  flutter  with  from  one  vifit  to  another* 
The  envious  and  malicious  lay  on  the  ground 
with  the  heads  of  different  forts  of  ferpents;  and 
not  endeavouring  to  ere6b  themfelves,  but  me 
ditating  mifchief  to  others,  they  fucked  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  earth,  fharpened  their  tongues  to  flings 
upon  the  ftones,  and  rolled  their  trains  unper- 
ceivably  beneath  their  habits.  The  hypocritical 
oppreffors  wore  the  face  of  crocodiles :  their 
mouths  were  inftruments  of  cruelty,  their  eyes 
of  deceit ;  they  committed  wickednefs,  and  be 
moaned  that  there  fhould  be  fo  much  of  it  in  the 
world;  they  devoured  the  unwary  and  wept  over 
the  remains  of  them.  The  covetous  had  fo 
hooked  and  worn  their  fingers  by  counting  in- 
terefts  upon  interefls,  that  they  were  converted 
to  the  claws  of  harpies,  and  thefe  they  ftill  were 
ftretching  out  for  more,  yet  ftill  feemed  unfatif- 
fied  with  their  acquifitions.  The  fharpers  had 
the  looks  of  camelions ;  they  every  minute 
changed  their  appearance,  and  fed  on  fwarms  of 
flies,  which  fell  as  fo  many  cullies  amongft  them. 
The  bully  feemed  a  dunghill  cock ;  he  crefted 
well,  and  bore  his  comb  aloft;  he  was  beaten  by 
almoft  every  one,  yet  ftill  fung  for  triumph;  and 
only  the  mean  coward  pricked  up  his  ears  of  a 
hare  to  fly  before  him.  Critics  were  turned  into 
cats,  whofe  pleafure  and  grumbling  go  toge 
ther.  Fops  were  apes  in  embroidered  jackets. 
Flatterers  were  curled  fpaniels,  fawning  and 
crouching.  The  crafty  had  the  face  of  a  fox, 
the  flothful  of  an  afs3  the  cruel  of  a  wolf,  the  ill- 
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bred  of  a  bear,  the  leachers  were  goats,  and  the 
gluttons  fwine.  Drunkennefs  was  the  only  vice 
that  did  not  change  the  face  of  its  profeflbrs  into 
that  of  another  creature;  but  this  I  took  to  be 
far  from  a  privilege,  for  thefe  two  reafons ;  be*- 
caufe  it  fufficiently  deforms  them  of  itfelf,  and 
becaufe  none  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings  is  guilty 
of  fo  foolifti  an  intemperance. 

As  I  was  taking  a  view  of  thefe  reprefentations 
of  things  without  any  more  order  than  is  ufual  in 
a  dream,  or  in  the  confufion  of  the  world  itfelf, 
I  perceived  a  concern  within  me  for  what  I  faw. 
My  eyes  began  to  moiften,  as  if  ;the  virtue  of  that 
water  with  which  they  were  purified  was  loft  for 
a  time,  by  their  being  touched  with  that  which 
arofe  from  paflion.  The  clouds  immediately  be 
gan  to  gather  again,  and  clofe  from  either  hand 
upon  the  profpe£t.  I  then  turned  towards  my 
guide,  who  addreffed  himfelf  to  me  after  this 
manner:  '  You  have;,feeji  the  condition  of  man 
kind  when  it  defcends  from  its  dignity ;  naw 
therefore  guard  yourfelf  from  that  degeneracy  by 
a  modeft  greatnefs  of  fpirit  on  one  fide,  and  a 
confcious  ihame  on  the  other.  Endeavour  alfo 
with  a  generoiity  of  goodnefs  to  make  your  friends 
aware  of  it;  let  them  know  what  defects  you 
perceive  are  growing  upon  them;  handle  the 
matter  as  you  fee  reafon,  either  with  the  airs  of 
fevere  or  humourous  affection;  fometimes  plainly 
defcribing  the  degeneracy  in  its  full  proper  co 
lours,  or  at  other  times  letting  them  know,  that, 
if  they  proceed  as  they  have  begun,  you  give 
them  to  fuch  a  day,  or  fo  many  months,  to  turn 
bears,  wolves,  or  foxes,  &c.  Neither  neglect  your 
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more  remote  acquaintance,  where  you  fee  aily 
worthy  and  fufceptible  of  admonition.  Expofe 
the  beafts  whole  qualities  you  fee  them  putting 
on,  where  you  have  no  mind  to  engage  with 
their  perfons.  The  poffibility  of  their  applying 
this  is  very  obvious.  The  Egyptians  faw  it  fo 
clearly,  that  they  made  the  pi6tures  of  animals 
explain  their  minds  to  orie  another  inftead  of 
writing ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  miffed, 
fince  ^Efop  took  them  out  of  their  mute  condi 
tion,  and  taught  them  to  fpeak  for  themfelves 
with  relation  to  the  a£tions  of  mankind  Y 

My  guide  had  thus  concluded,  and  I  was  pro- 
mifing  to  write  down  what  was  {hewn  me  for  the 
fervice  of  the  world,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a 
zealous  old  fervant  of  mine,  who  brought  me  the 
Examiner,  and  told  me  with  looks  full  of  con 
cern,  he  was  afraid  I  was  in  it  again. 

d  Here  ends  Dr.  Parnell's  paper. 


N°  57.     Saturday,  May  16,   1713. 
BY   STEELE. 


Quclm  multa  injujla  ac  pravafiunt  moribus ! 

TER.  Heaut.  A&.  iv.  Sc.  6. 

How  many  unjuft  and  wrong  things  are  authorized  by 
cuftom ! 

IT  is  of  no  fmall  concern  to  me,  that  the  in- 
terefts  of  virtue  are  fupplanted  by  common  cuf 
tom  and  regard  for  indifferent  things.     Thus 
mode  and  fafhion  defend  the  moft  abfurd  and 
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unjuft  proceedings,  and  nobody  is  out  of  counte 
nance  for  doing  what  every  body  prafitifes,  though 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  con 
vinced  in  his  own  judgment  of  the  errors  in 
which  he  goes  on  with  the  multitude.  My  cor- 
refpondent,  who  writes  me  the  following  letter, 
has  put  together  a  great  many  points  which  would 
deferve  ferious  confideration,  as  much  as  things 
which  at  firft  appearance  bear  a  weightier  afpeft. 
He  recites  almoft  all  the  little  arts  that  are  ufed 
in  the  way  to  matrimony,  by  the  parents  of 
young  women.  There  is  nothing  more  com* 
mon  than  for  people,  who  have  good  and  wor 
thy  chara6ters,  to  run,  without  refpe6l  to  the 
laws  of  gratitude,  into  the  moft  exorbitant  de 
mands  for  their  children,  upon  no  other  founda 
tion  than  that  which  mould  incline  them  to  the 
quite  contrary,  the  unreferved  affection  of  the 
lover.  I  mall  at  this  time,  by  inferting  my  cor- 
refpondent's  letter,  lay  fuch  offences  before  all 
parents  and  daughters  refpe£tively,  and  reierve 
the  particular  inftances  to  be  confidered  in  fu 
ture  precautions. 

<  TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 

<SlR, 

<I  HAVE  for  fome  time  retired  myfelf 
from  the  town  and  bufmefs  to  a  little  feat,  where 
a  pleafant  champain  country,  good  roads,  and 
healthful  air,  tempt  me  often  abroad ;  and  being 
a  fingle  man,  have  contracted  more  acquaintance 
than  is  fuitable  to  my  years,  or  agreeable  to  the 
intentions  of  retirement  I  brought  down  with  me 
hither.  Among  others,  I  have  a  young  neigh- 
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bour,  who,  yeflerday,  imparted  to  me  the  hif* 
tory  of  an  honourable  amour,  which  has  been 
carried  on  a  confiderable  time  with  a  great  deal 
of  love  on  his  fide,  and  (as  he  fays  he  has  been 
made  to  believe)  with  fbmething  very  unlike 
averfion  on  the  young  lady's.  But  fo  matters 
have  been  contrived,  that  he  could  never  get  to 
know  her  mind  thoroughly.  When  he  was  firft 
acquainted  with  her,  he  might  be  as  intimate 
with  her  as  other  people ;  but  fince  he  firfl  de 
clared  his  pafiion,  he  has  never  been  admitted  to 
wait  upon  her,  or  to  fee  her,  other  than  in  pub 
lic.  If  he  went  to  her  father's  houfe,  and  de- 
fired  to  viiit  her,  flie  was  either  to  be  lick  or  out 
of  the  way,  and  nobody  would  come  near  him  in 
two  hours,  and  then  he  mould  be  received  as  if 
he  had  committed  fome  ftrange  offence.  If  he 
afked  her  father's  leave  to  vifit  her,  the  old  gen 
tleman  was  mute.  If  he  ^mt  it  negatively,  and 
afked  if  he  refufed  it,  the  father  would  anfwer 
with  a  fmile,  "  No,  I  do  not  fay  fo  neither/'  If 
they  talked  of  the  fortune,  he  had  confidered  his 
circumftances,  and  it  every  day  diminifhed.  If  the 
fettlements  came  into  debate,  he  had  confidered 
the  young  gentleman's  eftate,  and  daily  increafed 
his  expectations.  If  the  mother  was  confulted, 
me  was  mightily  for  the  match,  but  affected 
ftrangely  to  fhew  her  cunning  in  perplexing  mat 
ters.  It  went  off  feemingly  feveral  times,  but  my 
young  neighbour's  paffion  was  fuch  that  it  eafily 
revived  upon  the  leaft  encouragement  given  him ; 
but  tired  out  witk  writing  (the  only  liberty  al 
lowed  him),  and  receiving  anfwers  at  crofs  pur- 
pofes,  deftitute  of  all  hopes,  he  at  length  wrote  a 
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formal  adieu ;  but  it  was  very  unfortunately 
timed,  for  foon  after  he  had  the  long  wifhed-for 
opportunity  of  finding  her  at  a  diftance  from  her 
parents.  Struck  with  the  joyful  news,  in  heat  of 
paffion,  refolute  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  leave 
her,  down  he  comes  poft,  direftly  to  the  houfe 
where  (he  was,  without  any  preparatory  intercef- 
iion  after  the  provocation  of  an  adieu.  She,  in 
a  premeditated  anger  to  ftiew  her  refentment, 
refufed  to  fee  him.  He  in  a  kind  of  fond 
phrenzy,  abfent  from  himfelf,  and  exafperated 
into  rage,  curfed  her  heartily;  but  returning  to 
himfelf,  was  all  confuiion,  repentance,  and  fub- 
miliion.  But  in  vain;  the  lady  continued  inexo 
rable,  and  fo  the  affair  ended  in  a  manner  that 
renders  them  very  unlikely  ever  to  meet  again. 
Through  the  purfuit  of  the  whole  ftory  (whereof 
I  give  but  a  fhort  abftraft)  my  young  neighbour 
appeared  fo  touched,  and  difcovered  fuch  certain 
marks  of  unfeigned  love,  that  I  cannot  but  be 
heartily  forry  for  them  both.  When  he  was 
gone,  I  fat  down  immediately  to  my  fcrutoir,  to 
give  you  the  account,  whofe  bufinefs,  as  a  Guar 
dian,  it  is  to  tell  your  wards  what  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  well  as  what  is  fit  to  be  done.  And  I  humbly 
propofe,  that  you  will,  upon  this  occafion,  ex 
tend  your  inftru6tions  to  all  forts  of  people  con 
cerned  in  treaties  of  this  nature,  (which  of  all 
others  do  moil  nearly  concern  human  life)  fuch 
as  parents,  daughters,  lovers,  and,  confidents  of 
both  fexes.  I  delire  leave  to^obferve,  that  the 
miftakes  in  this  courtftiip  (which  might  other- 
wife  probably  have  fucceeded  happily)  feern 
chiefly  thefe  four,  viz. 
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4  1 .  The  father's  clofe  equivocal  management, 
fo  as  always  to  keep  a  reservation  to  ufe  upon 
bccafion,  when  he  found  himfelf  preffed. 

6  2.  The  mother's  affecting  to  appear  extremely 
artful. 

6  3.  A  notion  in  the  daughter  (who  is  a  lady  of 
fingular  good  fenfe  and  virtue)  that  no  man  can 
love  her  as  he  ought,  who  can  deny  any  thing 
her  parents  demand. 

6  4>.  Carrying  on  the  affair  by  letters  and  con 
fidents,  without  fufficient  interviews. 

*  I  think  you  cannot  fail  obliging  many  in  the 
world,  befides  my  young  neighbour  and  me,  if 
you  pleafe  to  give  your  thoughts  upon  treaties  of 
this  nature,  wherein  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  this  nation  (in  the  unfortunate  methods  mar 
riages  are  at  prefent  in)  come  at  one  time  or 
other  unavoidably  to  be  engaged;  especially  it  is 
my  humble  requeft,  you  will  be  particular  in 
fpeaking  to  the  following  points,  to  wit, 

'  1.  Whether  honourable  love  ought  to  be 
mentioned  firft  to  the  young  lady,  or  her  pa 
rents  ? 

6  2.  If  to  the  young  lady  firft,  whether  a  man 
is  obliged  to  comply  with  all  the  parents  demand 
afterwards,  under  pain  of  breaking  off  difho- 
nourably  ? 

'  3.  If  to  the  parents  firft,  whether  the  lover 
may  infift  upon  what  the  father  pretends  to  give, 
and  refufe  to  make  fuch  fettlement  as  muft  in 
capacitate  him  for  any  thing  afterwards;  without 
juft  imputation  of  being  mercenary,  or  putting 
Q  flight  upon  the  lady,  by  entertaining  views 
upon  the  contingency  of  her  death  ? 
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<  4.  What  infiruftions  a  mother  ought  to  give 
her  daughter  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  what  the 
old  lady's  part  properly  is  in  fuch  treaties,  her 
hufband  being  alive  ? 

'  5.  How  far  a  young  lady  is  in  duty  obliged 
to  obferve  her  mother's  dire6tions,  and  not  to 
receive  any  letters  or  mefiages  without  her 
knowledge  ? 

*  6.  How  far  a  daughter  is  obliged  to  exert 
the  power  me  has  over  her  lover,  for  the  eafe 
and  advantage  of  her  father  and  his  family ;  and 
how  far  me  may  confult  and  endeavour  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  family  me  is  to  marry  into  ? 

'  7.  How  far  letters  and  confidents  of  both 
fexes  may  regularly  be  employed,  and  wherein 
they  are  improper? 

*'  8.  When  a  young  lady's  pen  is  employed 
about  fettlements,  fortunes,  or  the  like,  whether 
it  be  an  affront  to  give  the  fame  anfwers  as  if  it 
had  been  in  the  hand-writing  of  thofe  that  in* 
ftru6led  her. 

c  Laftly,  be  pleafed  at  your  leifure  to  correct 
that  too  common  way  among  fathers  of  publiuV 
ing  in  the  world,  that  they  will  give  their  daugh 
ters  twice  the  fortune  they  really  intend,  and 
thereby  drawing  young  gentlemen,  whofe  eftates 
are  often  in  debt,  into  a  dilemma,  either  of  croff- 
ing  a  fixed  inclination,  contracted  by  a  long  habit 
of  thinking  upon  the  fame  perfon,  and  fo  being 
miferable  that  way ;  or  elfe  beginning  the  world 
under  a  burden  they  can  never  get  quit  of. 

'Thus,  fage  fir,  have  I  laid  before  you  all 
that  does  at  prefent  occur  to  me  on  the  impor- 
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tant  fubjecl;  of  marriage;  but  before  I  feal  up  my 
epiftle,  1  muft  defire  you  farther  to  confider,  how 
far  treaties  of  this  fort  come  under  the  head  of 
bargain  and  fale;  and  whether  you  cannot  find 
out  meafures  to  have  the  whole  tranfa6led  in 
fairer  and  more  open  market  than  at  prefent. 
How  would  it  become  you  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  againft  foreftallers,  who  take  the  young 
things  of  each  fex  before  they  are  expofed  to  an 
honeft  fale,  or  the  worth  or  imperfection  of  the 
purchafe  is  thoroughly  confidered? 

*  We  mightily  want  a  demand  for  women  in 
thefe  parts. 

I  am,  fagacious  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  and 

moft  humble  fervant, 

T.  L." 

•  See  Guard.  N°  10,  N°  15,  and  notes. 


N°  58.     Monday,  May  18,   1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

Necjibi,fed  toti  genitumfe  credere  mundo.        Luc  AN. 
Not  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  world,  he  lives. 

A  PUBLIC  fpirit  is  fo  great  and  amiable  a  cha 
racter,  that  moft  people  pretend  to  it,  and  per 
haps  think  they  have  it  in  the  moft  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Lizard  buys 
abundance  of  romances  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning ;  and  Mrs.  Annabella  fquanders  away 
her  money  in  buying  fine  clothes,  becaufe  it  fets 
a  great  many  poor  people  at  work,  I  know  a 
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gentleman,  who  drinks  vaft  quantities  of  ale  and 
O6lober  to  encourage  our  own  manufa&ures ; 
and  another  who  takes  his  three  bottles  of  French 
claret  every  night,  becaufe  it  brings  a  great  cuf- 
torn  to  the  crown. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  chat,  by  reading  fome 
letters  upon  my  paper  of  Thurfday  was  fe'n- 
nightf.  Having  there  acquainted  the  world, 
that  I  have,  by  long  contemplation  and  philofo- 
phy,  attained  to  fo  great  a  ftrength  of  fancy,  as 
to  believe  every  thing  to  be  my  own,  which  other 
people  poffefs  only  for  oftentation ;  it  feems  that 
fome  perfons  have  taken  it  in  their  heads,  that 
they  are  public  benefafilors  to  the  world,  while 
they  are  only  indulging  their  own  ambition,  or 
infirmities.  My  firit  letter  is  from  an  ingenious 
author,  who  is  a  great  friend  to  his  country, 
becaufe  he  can  get  neither  victuals  nor  clothes 
any  other  way. 

<  TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,   ESQ. 
<SlR, 

'  OF  all  the  precautions,  with  which 
you  have  inftru<5ted  the  world,  1  like  that  beft, 
which  is  upon  natural  and  fantaftical  pleafure,  be 
caufe  it  falls  in  very  much  with  my  own  way  of 
thinking.  As  you  receive  real  delight  from  what 
creates  only  imaginary  fatisfaftions  in  others;  fo 
do  I  raife  fo  rnyfelf  all  the  conveniences  of  life 
by  amuiing  the  fancy  of  the  world.  I  am,  in  a 
word,  a  member  of  that  numerous  tribe,  who 
write  for  their  daily  bread.  1  flouriih  in  a  dearth 
of  foreign  news;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 

f  See  N°  49,  by  bifhop  Berkeley. 
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the  fpleen,  I  am  never  fo  well  as  in  the  time  of  a 
wefterly  wind.  When  it  blows  from  that  aufpi- 
cious  point,  I  raife  to  myfelf  contributions  from 
the  Britifli  ifle,  by  affrighting  my  fuperftitious 
countrymen  with  printed  relations  of  murders, 
fpirits,  prodigies,  or  monfters.  According  as  my 
neceffities  fuggeft  to  me,  I  hereby  provide  for  my 
being.  Tjhe  laft  fummer  I  paid  a  large  debt  for 
brandy  and  tobacco,  by  a  wonderful  defcription 
of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  lived  for  ten  days  together 
upon  a  whale  and  a  mermaid.  When  winter 
draws  near,  I  generally  conjure  up  my  fpirits, 
and  have  my  apparitions  ready  againft  long  dark 
evenings.  From  November  laft  till  January,  I 
lived  folely  upon  murders;  and  have,  fince  that 
time,  had  a  comfortable  fubliftence  from  a  plague 
and  a  famine.  I  made  the  Pope  pay  for  my 
beef  and  mutton  laft  Lent,  out  of  pure  fpite  to 
the  Romifh  religion;  and  at  prefent  my  good 
friend  the  king  of  Sweden  finds  me  in  clean  linen, 
and  the  Mufti  gets  me  credit  at  the  tavern. 

6  The  aftoniming  accounts  that  I  record,  I 
ufually  enliven  with  wooden  cuts,  and  the  like 
paltry  embellishments.  They  adminifter  to  the 
curioiity  of  my  fellow-fubje£ts,  and  not  only  ad 
vance  religion  and  virtue,  but  take  reftlefs  fpirits 
off  from  meddling  with  the  public  affairs.  I 
therefore  cannot  think  myfelf  an  ufelefs  burden 
upon  earth;  and  that  I  may  ftill  do  the  more 
good  in  my  generation,  I  mall  give  the  world, 
in  a  mort  time,  an  hiftory  of  my  life,  ftudies, 
maxims  and  atchievements,  provided  my  book- 
feller  advances  a  round  fum  for  my  copy. 

4 1  am,  Sir,  yours/ 
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The  fecond  is  from  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
the  country,  who  fancies  that  he  is  perpetually 
doing  good,  becaufe  he  cannot  live  without 
drinking. 

6  OLD  IRON, 

*  We  take  thy  papers  in  at  the 
Bowling-Green,  where  the  country  gentlemen 
meet  every  Tuefday,  and  we  look  upon  thee  as  a 
comical  dog.  Sir  Harry  was  hugely  pleafed  at 
thy  fancy  of  growing  rich  at  other  folks  coft; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  like  my  own  way  of  life 
the  better  fmce  I  find  I  do  my  neighbours  as 
much  good  as  myfelf.  I  no\r  fmoke  my  pipe 
with  the  greater  pleafure,  becaufe  my  wife  fays, 
fhe  likes  it  well  enough  at  fecond  hand;  and 
drink  ftale  beer  the  more  hardily,  becaufe  unlefs 
I  will,  nobody  elfe  does.  I  defign  to  ftand  for 
our  borough  the  next  election,  on  purpofe  to 
make  the  fquire  on  the  other  fide,  tap  luftily  for 
the  good  of  our  town ;  and  have  fome  thoughts 
of  trying  to  get  knighted,  becaufe  our  neigh 
bours  take  a  pride  in  faying,  they  have  been  with 
Sir  fuch  a  one. 

'  I  have  a  pack  of  pure  flow  hounds  againft 
thou  comeft  into  the  country,  and  Nanny  my 
fat  doe  fhall  bleed5  when  we  have  thee  at  Haw 
thorn-hall.  Pr'ythee  do  not  keep  flaring  at  gilt 
coaches,  and  dealing  necklaces  and  trinkets  from 
people  with  thy  looks.  Take  my  word  for  it,  a 

g  It  feeras  fhocking  to  invite  one  to  eat  a  doe  with  a 
name :  befides  it  is  May,  and  the  vifit  to  be  fare  would  be 
jn  the  fuinmer  when  does  are  never  killed.  A. 
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gallon  of  my  October  will  clo  thee  more  good 
than  all  thou  canft  get  by  fine  fights  at  London, 
which  1  will  engage  thou  may'ft  put  in  the  fhineh 
of  thine  eye. 

I  am,  Old  Iron, 

thine  to  command, 

NIC.  HAWTHORN/ 

The  third  is  from  a  lady  who  is  going  to  ruin 
her  family  by  coaches  and  liveries,  purely  out  of 
compaflion  to  us  poor  people  that  cannot  go  to 
the  price  of  them. 

'  SIR, 

'I  AM  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune* 
but  never  knew,  until  laft  Thurfday,  that  the 
fplendor  of  my  equipage  was  fo  beneficial  to  my 
country.  I  will  not  deny  that  1  have  dreft  for 
fome  years  out  of  the  pride  of  my  heart ;  but  am 
very  glad  that  you  have  fo  far  fettled  my  con- 
fcience  in  that  particular,  that  I  can  now  look 
upon  my  vanities  as  fo  many  virtues.  Since  I 
am  fatisfied  that  my  perfon  and  garb  give  plea- 
fure  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  fliall  not  think  the 
three  hours  bulinefs  1  ufually  attend  at  my  toi 
lette,  below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  foul.  I  am 
content  to  fuffer  great  torment  from  my  ftays, 
that  my  fliape  may  appear  graceful  to  the  eyes 
of  others ;  and  often  mortify  myfelf  with  fafting? 
rather  than  my  fatnefs  mould  give  diftafte  to  any 
man  in  England. 

' 1  am  making  up  a  rich  brocade  for  the  he- 

h  i.  e.  And  never  fee  the  worfe  for  it.     A. 
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nefit  of  mankind,  and  defign,  in  a  little  time,  to 
treat  the  town  with  a  thoufand  pounds  worth 
of  jewels.  I  have  ordered  my  chariot  to  be  new- 
painted  for  your  ufe,  and  the  world's;  and  have 
prevailed  upon  my  huiband  to  pr;efent  you  with 
a  pair  of  fine  Flanders  mares,  by  driving  them 
every  evening  round  the  ring.  Gay  pendants 
for  my  ears,  a  coftly  crofs  for  my  neck,  a  dia 
mond  of  the  heft  water  for  my  finger,  mall  be 
purchafed  at  any  rate  to  enrich  you;  and  I  am 
refolved  to  be  a  patriot  in  every  limb.  My  huf- 
band  will  not  fcruple  to  oblige  me  in  thefe  trifles, 
fince  I  have  perfuaded  him  from  your  fcheme, 
that  pin  money  is  only  fo  much  fet  apart  for  cha 
ritable  ufes.  You  fee,  fir,  how  expenfive  you 
are  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  efteem  me  ac 
cordingly;  efpecially  when  I  affure  you  that  I 
am,  as  far  as  you  can  fee  me, 

Entirely  yours, 

CLEORA1.' 
1  See  Guard.  N°  10,  N°  15,  and  notes. 


N°  59-     Tuefday,  May  19,  1713. 
BY   STEELE. 


Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 

Carminibus  vmit  — ~  Hon.  Ars.  Poet.  ver.  400. 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verfe, 

And  Ib  divine  a  poet's  fun&ion.  ROSCOMMON. 

THE  tragedy  of  Cato  has  increafed  the  num 
ber  of  my  correfpondents,  but  none  of  them  can 
take  it  ill,  that  J  give  the  preference  to  the  let- 
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ters  which  come  from  a  learned  body,  and  which 
on  this  occafion  may  not  improperly  be  termed 
the  Plaufus  Academici.  The  firft -is  from  my 
lady  Lizard's  youngeft  fon,  who,  (as  I  mentioned 
in  a  former  precaution)  is  fellow  of  All-fouls,  and 
applies  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity. 

6  SIR, 

6 1  RETURN  you  thanks  for  your 
prefent  of  Cato:  1  have  read  it  over  feveral  times 
with  the  greateft  attention  and  pleafure  imagin 
able.  You  defire  to  know  my  thoughts  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time  compliment  me  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  poets.  Perhaps  you 
may  not  allow  me  to  be  a  good  judge  of  them, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  tragedy  of  Cato  exceeds, 
in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the 
ancients.  But  thefe  are  books  I  have  fome  time 
fince  laid  by;  being,  as  you  know,  engaged  in 
the  reading  of  divinity,  and  converfant  chiefly  in 
the  poetry  of  the  truly  infpired  writers.  I  fcarce 
thought  any  modern  tragedy  could  have  mixed 
fuitably  with  fuch  ferious  ftudies,  and  little  ima 
gined  to  have  found  fuch  exquifite  poetry,  much 
lefs  fuch  exalted  fentiments  of  virtue,  in  the  dra 
matic  performance  of  a  contemporary. 

6  How  elegant,  juft  and  virtuous  is  that  reflec 
tion  of  Portius ! 

*  The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors; 
Our  underftanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Loft  arid  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitlefs  fearch  • 
Nor  fees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.' 
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'  Cato's  foliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
a£t  is  inimitable,  as  indeed  is  almoft  every  thing 
in  the  whole  play ;  but  what  I  would  obferve,  by 
particularly  pointing  at  thefe  places,  is,  that  fuch 
virtuous  and  moral  ientiments  were  never  before 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Britifh  a&or;  and  I  con 
gratulate  my  countrymen  on  the  virtue  they  have 
ihown  in  giving  them  (as  you  tell  me)  fuch  loud 
and  repeated  applaufes.  They  have  now  cleared 
themfelves  of  the  imputation  which  a  late  writer 
had  thrown  upon  them  in  his  502d  fpeculationk. 
Give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  his  words. 

"  In  the  firft  fcene  of  Terence's  play,  the  Self- 
Tormentor,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accufes 
the  other  of  impertinence  for  interpofing  in  his 
affairs,  he  anfwers,  '  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot 
help  feeling  any  forrow  that  can  arrive  at  man/ 
It  is  faid  this  fentence  was  received  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  argument 
of  the  general  good  underftanding  of  a  people, 
than  a  fudden  confent  to  give  their  approbation 
of  a  fentiment  which  has  no  emotion  in  it. 

"  If  it  were  fpoken  with  never  fo  great  fkill 
in  the  a6lor,  the  manner  of  uttering  that  fen 
tence  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could  ftrike 
any  but  people  of  the  greateft  humanity,  nay 
people  elegant  and  fkilful  in  obfervations  upon 
it.  It  is  poffible  he  might  have  laid  his  hand  on 
his  bread,  and  with  a  winning  infinuation  in  his 
countenance,  expreffed  to  his  neighbour,  that  he 
\vas  a  man  who  made  his  cafe  his  own ;  yet  I  will 

k  See  Spe&.  N°  502.     By  Steele,  at  leaft  marked  T,    See 
alfo  Spe#.  N°  324,  note  on  iignature  T,  adjinem. 
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engage  a  player  in  Covent-garden  might  hit  fuch 
an  attitude  a  thoufand  times  before  he  would 
have  been  regarded."  6  Thefe  obfervations  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  people,  may  now  be  very 
juftly  applied  to  our  own  nation. 

'Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  He  muft  delight  in  virtue; 
And  that  which  He  delights  in  muft  be  happy.' 

'This  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  to  be  as  virtu 
ous  a  fentiment  as  that  which  he  quotes  out  of 
Terence;  and  the  general  applaufe  with  which 
(you  fay)  it  was  received,  muft  certainly  make 
this  writer  (notwithstanding  his  great  affurance 
in  pronouncing  upon  our  ill  tafte)  alter  his  opi 
nion  of  his  countrymen. 

6  Our  poetry,  1  believe,  and  not  our  morals, 
has  been  generally  worfe  than  that  of  the  Ro 
mans;  for  it  is  plain,  when  we  can  equal  the  beft 
dramatic  performance  of  that  polite  age,  a  Bri- 
tifli  audience  may  vie  with  the  Roman  theatre 
in  the  virtue  of  their  applaufes. 

6  However  different  in  other  things  our  opi 
nions  may  be,  all  parties  agree  in  doing  honour 
to  a  man,  who  is  an  honour  to  our  country.  How 
are  our  hearts  warmed  by  this  excellent  tragedy 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  our  conftitution ! 
How  irrefiftible  is  virtue  in  the  charafter  of  Cato ! 
Who  would  not  fay  with  the  Numidian  prince 
to  Marcia, 

'  I'll  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  fhine  like  him.' 
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Rome  herfelf  received  not  fo  great  advantages 
from  her  patriot,  as  Britain  will  from  this  admi 
rable  reprefentation  of  him.  Our  Britifh  Cato 
improves  our  language,  as  well  as  our  morals, 
nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  of  tyrants  to  rob  us 
of  him,  (or  to  ufe  the  laft  line  of  an  epigram  to 
the  author) 

*  In  vain  your  Cato  ftabs,  he  cannot  die.' 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  moft  obliged 
Oxon.  All-fouls  Col.  humble  fervant, 

MaJ  6-  WILLIAM  LIZARD? 

«  Mr.  IRONSIDE,          Oxon.  Chrift-Church, May  7. 

'  You  are,  I  perceive,  a  very 
wary  old  fellow,  more  cautious  than  a  late  bro 
ther-writer  of  yours,  who  at  the  rehearfal  of  a 
new  play,  would  at  the  hazard  of  his  judgment, 
endeavour  to  prepoffefs  the  town  in  its  favour; 
whereas  you  very  prudently  waited  until  the  tra 
gedy  of  Cato  had  gained  an  univerfal  and  irre- 
nftible  applaufe,  and  then  with  great  boldnefs 
venture  to  pronounce  your  opinion  of  it  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  all  mankind.  I  will  leave 
you  to  confider  whether  fuch  a  conduft  becomes 
a  Guardian,  who  ought  to  point  out  to  us  pro- 

1  John  Lizard.  See  Guard.  N°  13*  See  alfo  N°  55, 
N°  72,  N°  181,  and  N°  308.  This  letter  was  probably 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  this  time  fellow  of  All- 
fouls-college.  'When  Addifon  publifhed  Cato  in  1713, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory 
Copy  of  verfes.'  H.  Croft.,  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Lives  of  Engl. 
Poets,  vol.  iv.  8vo,  1781. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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per  entertainments,  and  inftru£l  us  when  to  be 
llow  our  applaufe.  However,  in  fo  plain  a  cafe 
we  did  not  wait  for  your  directions;  and  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  none  here  were  earlier  or  louder  in 
their  praifes  of  Cato,  than  we  at  Chrift-church* 
This  may,  I  hope,  convince  you,  that  we  do  not 
deferve  the  charafiter  (which  envious  dull  fellows 
give  us)  of  allowing  nobody  to  have  wit  or  parts 
but  thofe  of  our  own  body,  efpecially  when  1  let 
you  know  that  we  are  many  of  us, 

Your  affectionate 

humble  fervants/ 
*     .  i  * 

<TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 

6  Mr.  IRONSIDE,  Oxon.  Wad,  Col.  May  7. 

'  WERE  the  feat  of  the  mufes 
lilent  while  London  is  fo  loud  in  their  applaufe 
of  Cato,  the  university's  title  to  that  name  might 
very  well  be  fufpe&ed; — in  juftice  therefore  to 
your  alma  mater,  let  the  world  know  our  opi 
nion  of  that  tragedy  here. 

c  The  author's  other  works  had  raifed  our 
expeftation  of  it  to  a  very  great  height,,  yet  it 
exceeds  whatever  we  could  promife  ourfelves- 
from  fo  great  a  genius. 

6  Caefar  will  no  longer  be  a  hero  in  our  decla 
mations.  This  tragedy  has  at  once  (tripped  him 
of  all  the  flattery  and  falfe  colours  which  hifto- 
rians  and  the  claffic  authors  had  thrown  upon 
him,  and  we  mall  for  the  future  treat  him  as  a 
murderer  of  the  beft  patriot  of  his  age,  and  a 
deftroyer  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Cato 
as  reprefented  in  thefe  fcenes,  will  caft  a  blacker 
6 
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(hade  on  the  memory  of  that  ufurper,  than  the 
picture  of  him  did  upon  his  triumph.  Had  this 
finifhed  dramatic  piece  appeared  fome  hundred 
years  ago*  Caefar  would  have  loft  fo  many  cen 
turies  of  fame,  and  monarchs  had  difdained  to 
let  themfelves  be  called  by  his  name.  However 
it  will  be  an  honour  to  the  times  we  live  in,  to 
have  had  fuch  a  work  produced  in  them,  and  a 
pretty  fpeculation  for  pofterity  to  obferve,  that 
the  tragedy  of  Cato  was  a6led  with  general  ap- 
plaufe  in  1713. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  moft  humble  fervant*  &c. 

A/B*, 

'P.S.  The  French  tranflation  of  Cato  now  in 
the  prefs,  will,  I  hope,  be  in  itfum  Delphini*. 

m  Perhaps  by  Aaron  Baker,  A.M.  of  Wad.  Col.  O&.  a& 
1704. 

n  Guardian  in  foliov    See  N°  10,  N°  1 5,  N°  53,  and  notes. 

Adv-.  Juft  publifhed^  the  fourth  edition  of  Cato,  a  tragedy 
by  Mr.  Addifon.  Printed  for  J»  Tonfon,  at  Shakefpeare's 
head,  over  againft  Catherine-ftreet,  in  the  Strand.  N.B* 
There  is  fold  a  pirated  edition  of  this  play,  wherein  are  num- 
berlefs  grofs  errors,  and  feveral  fcenes  left  out.  The  edition 
publilhed  and  corrected  by  the  author,  and  printed  for  Ji 
Tonfon,  has  a  head  of  Cato,  taken  from  an  old  medal,  printed 
in  the  title-page,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  which  is  fpurious 
imperfeft.  Guard,  in  folio.  N°  59,  adfi&em. 


A  A 
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N°  60.     Wednefday,  May  20,   1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Nihil  legebat  quod  non  excerptret.  PLIN.  EpifL 

He  pick'd  fomething  out  of  every  thing  he  read. 

<TO  NESTOR   IRONSIDE,   ESQ. 
'  SIR, 

*  THERE  is  nothing  in  which  men 
deceive  themfelves  more  ridiculoufly,  than  in  the 
point  of  reading,  and  which,  as  it  is  commonly 
pra&ifed  under  the  notion  of  improvement,  has 
lefs  Advantage.  The  generality  of  readers  who 
are  pleafed  with  wandering  over  a  number  of 
books,  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  or  if  confined 
to  One,  who  purfue  the  author  with  much  hurry 
and  impatience  to  his  laft  page,  muft  without 
doubt  be  allowed  to  be  notable  digefters.  This 
unfettled  way  of  reading  naturally  feduces  us  into 
as  undetermined  a  manner  of  thinking,  which 
unprofitably  fatigues  the  imagination,  when  a 
continued  chain  of  thought  would  probably  pro 
duce  ineftimable  concluhons.  All  authors  are 
eligible,  either  for  their  matter,  or  ftyle;  if  for 
the  firft,  the  elucidation  and  difpofition  of  it  into 
proper  lights  ought  to  employ  a  judicious  reader: 
if  for  the  laft,  he  ought  to  obferve  how  fome 
common  words  are  ftarted  into  a  new  fignifica- 
tion,  how  fuch  epithets  are  beautifully  reconciled 
to  things  that  feemqd  incompatible,  and  muft 
often  remember  the  whole  ftrufiture  of  a  period, 
becaufe  by  the  leaft  tranfpolition,  that  aflemblage 
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ef  words  which  is  called  a  ftyle  becomes  utterly 
annihilated.  The  fwift  difpatch  of  common 
readers  not  only  eludes  their  memory,  but  be 
trays  their  apprehenfion,  when  the  turn  of 
thought  and  expreffion  would  irifenfibly  grqw^ 
natural  to  them,  would  they  but  give  themfelves 
time  to  receive  the  impreffion.  Sup  pole  we  fix 
one  of  thefe  readers  in  an  eafy  chair,  and  obferve 
him  paffing  through  a  book  with  a  grave  rumi 
nating  face,  how  ridiculqufly  muft  he  look,  if 
we  deli  re  him  to  give  an  account  of  an  author 
he  has  juft  read  over!  and  how  unheeded0  muft 
the  general  character  of  it  be,  when  given  by  one 
of  thefe  ferene  unobferversl  The  common  de 
fence  of  thefe  people  is,  that  they  have  no  defign 
in  reading  but  for  pleafure,  which  I  think  mould 
rather  arife  from  the  reflection  and  remembrance 
of  what  one  has  read,  than  from  the  tranfient  fatif- 
faftion  of  what  one  does,  and  we  fhould  be  pleafed 
proportionably  as  we  are  profited.  It  is  prodi 
gious  arrogance  in  any  one  to  imagine,  that  by 
one  hafty  courfe  through  a  book  he  can  fully 
enter  into  the  foul  and  fecrets  of  a  writer,  whofe 
life  perhaps  has  been  bufied  in  the  birth  of  fuch 
production.  Books  that  do  not  immediately  con 
cern  fome  profeffion  or  fcience,  are  generally  rim 
over  as  mere  empty  entertainments,  rather  than 
as  matter  of  improvement;  though,  in  my  opi 
nion,  a  refined  fpeculation  upon  morality,  or 
hiftory,  requires  as  much  time  and  capacity  to 
colle6t  and  digeft,  as  the  moft  abftrufe  treatife  of 
any  profeffion;  and  I  think,  befides,  there  can 


*  Little  worth  notice. 
A  A  5 
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be  no  book  well  written,  but  what  muft  neceffa- 
rily  improve  the  underftanding  of  the  reader, 
even  in  the  very  profeffion  to  which  he  applies 
himfelf.  For  to  realbn  with  ftrength,  and  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  with  propriety,  muft  equally  con 
cern  the  divine,  the  phyfician,  and  the  lawyer. 
My  own  courfe  of  looking  into  books  has  occa-^ 
iioned  thefe  reflections,  and  the  following  ac 
count  may  fuggeft  more. 

4  Having  been  bred  up  under  a  relation  that 
had  a  pretty  large  ftudy  of  books,  it  became  my 
province  once  a  week  to  dull  them.  In  the  per~ 
formance  of  this  my  duty,  as  I  was  obliged  to 
take  down  every  particular  book,  I  thought  there 
was  no  way  to  deceive  the  toil  of  my  journey 
through  the  different  abodes  and  habitations  of 
thefe  authors  but  by  reading  fomething  in  every 
one  of  them;  and  in  this  manner  to  make  my 
paffiige  eafy  from  the  comely  folio  in  the  upper 
ihelf  or  region,  even  through  the  crowd  of  duo 
decimos  in  the  lower.  By  frequent  exercife  I 
became  fo  great  a  proficient  in  this  tranfitory  ap 
plication  to  books,  that  I  could  hold  open  half 
a  dozen  fmall  authors  in  my  hand,  grafping  them 
with  as  fecure  a  dexterity  as  a  drawer  doth  his 
glaffes,  and  feafting  my  curious  eye  with  all  of 
them  at  the  fame  inftant.  Through  thefe  me 
thods  the  natural  irrefolution  of  my  youth  was 
much  ftrengthened,  and  having  no  leifure,  if  I 
had  had  inclination,  to  make  pertinent  obferva-? 
tions  in  writing,  I  was  thus  confirmed  a  very 
early  wanderer.  When  I  was  lent  to  Oxford,  my 
chiefeft  expence  run  upon  books,  and  my  only 
confederation  in  fuch  expence  upon  numbers3  lq 
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that  you  may  be  fure  I  had  what  they  call  a 
choice  collection,  fometimes  buying  by  the 
pound,  fometimes  by  the  dozen,  at  other  times 
by  the  hundred.  For  the  more  pleafant  ufe  of 
a  multitude  of  books,  I  had  by  frequent  con 
ferences  with  an  ingenious  joiner,  contrived  a 
machine  of  an  orbicular  ftrutture,  that  had  its 
particular  receptions  for  a  dozen  authors,  and 
which,  with  the  leaft  touch  of  the  finger,  would 
whirl  round,  and  prefent  the  reader  at  once  with 
a  delicious  view  of  its  full  furniture.  Thrice  a  day 
did  I  change,  not  only  the  books,  but  the  lan 
guages;  and  had  ufed  my  eye  to  fuch  a  quick  fuc- 
ceffion  of  objects,  that  in  the  rnoft  precipitate  twirl 
I  could  catch  a  fentence  out  of  each  author,  as  it 
pafled  fleeting  by  me.  Thus  my  hours,  days,  and 
years,  flew  unprofitably  away,  but  yet  were  agree 
ably  lengthened  by  being  diftinguiihed  with  this 
•endearing  variety;  and  1  cannot  but  think  myfelf 
very  fortunate  in  my  contrivance  of  this  engine, 
with  its  feveral  new  editions  and  amendments, 
which  have  contributed  fo  much  to  the  delight 
of  all  ftudious  vagabonds.  When  I  had  been 
refident  the  ufualtime  at  Oxford  that  gains  one 
admiflion  into  the  public  library,  I  was  the  hap- 
pieft  creature  on  earth,  promiiing  to  myfelf  moft 
delightful  travels  through  this  new  world  of 
literature.  Sometimes  you  might  fee  me  mounted 
upon  a  ladder,  in  fearch  of  fome  Arabian  manu- 
fcripts,  which  had  flept  in  a  certain  corner  un- 
difturbed  for  many  years.  Once  1  had  the  mif- 
tbrtune  to  fall  from  this  eminence,  and  catching 
at  the  chains  of  the  books,  was  feen  hanging  in  a 
very  merry  pofture,  with  two  or  three  large  folios 

A  A  4 
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rattling  about  my  neck,  'till  the  humanity  of  Mr. 
Crabp  the  librarian  difentangled  us. 

*  As  I  always  held  it  neceffary  to  read  in  pub 
lic  places,  by  way  of  oftentation,  but  could  not 
pofiibly  travel  with  a  library  in  my  pockets,  I 
took  the  following  method  to  gratify  this  errantry 
of  mine.  I  contrived  a  little  pocket-book,  each 
leaf  of  which  was  a  different  author,  fo  that  my 
wandering  was  indulged  and  concealed  within 
the  fame  inclofure. 

'  This  extravagant  humour,  which  mould  feem 
to  pronounce  me  irrecoverable,  had  the  contrary 
effect;  and  my  hand  and  eye  being  thus  confined 
to  a  tingle  book,  in  a  little  time  reconciled  me  to 
the  perufal  of  a  fingle  author.  However,  I  chofe 
fuch  a  one  as  had  as  little  connexion  as  poffible, 
turning  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  where  the 
beft  inftruftions  are  thrown  together  in  the  moft 
beautiful  range  imaginable,  and  where  I  found 
all  that  variety  which  1  had  before  fought  in  fo 
many  different  authors,  and  which  was  fo  necef 
fary  to  beguile  my  attention.  By  thefe  proper 
degrees,  I  have  made  fo  glorious  a  reformation  in 
my  ftudies,  that  I  can  keep  company  withTully 
in  his  moft  extended  periods,  and  work  through 
the  continued  narrations  of  the  moft  prolix  hif- 
torian,  I  now  read  nothing  without  making 
exact  collections,  and  mall  mortly  give  the  world 
an  inftance  of  this  in  the  publication  of  the  fol 
lowing  difcourfes.  The  firft  is  a  learned  contro- 

p  Though  Oxford  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  this  feems  tQ 
be  an  oblique  ftroke  at  Dr.  Bentley ;  and  induces  a  fufpicion 
that-Addifon  was  concerned  in  this  paper;  the  date  of  which 
permits  the  preceding  fuppoiition. 
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verfy  about  the  exiftence  of  griffins,  in  which  I 
hope  to  convince  the  world,  that  notwithftandin^ 
fuch  a  mixt  creature  has  been  allowed  by  JEAian, 
Solinus,  Mela,  and  Herodotus,  that  they  have 
been  perfe6tly  miftaken  in  that  matter,  and  fhall 
fupportmyfelf  by  the  authority  of  Albertus,  Pliny, 
Aldrovandus,  and  Matthias  Michovius,  which 
two  laft  have  clearly  argued  that  animal  out  of 
the  creation. 

6  The  fecond  is  a  treatife  of  fter nutation  or 
fneezing,  with  the  original  cuftom  of  fainting  or 
bleffing  upon  that  motion ;  as  alfo  with  a  pro 
blem  from  Ariftotle,  mewing  why  fneezing  from 
noon  to  night  was  innocent  enough,  from  night 
to  noon,  extremely  unfortunate. 

*  The  third  and  mod  curious  is  my  difcourfe 
upon  the  nature  of  the  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the 
lake  of  Sodom,  being  a  very  careful  enquiry, 
whether  brickbats  and  iron  will  fwim  in  that 
lake,  and  feathers  fink;  as  Pliny  and  Mandeville*1 
have  averred". 

'The  difcuffing  thefe  difficulties  without  per 
plexity  or  prejudice,  the  labour  in  collecting  and 
collating  matters  of  this  nature,  will,  I  hope,  in 
a  great  meafure  atone  for  the  idle  hours  I  have 
trifled  away  in  matters  of  lefs  importance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  humble  fervant." 


*  See  Tat.  N°  254.  "Note  on  fir  J.  Mandeville. 

*  See  Guard.  JS°  10,  N°  io}  and  notes. 
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N°  61.     Thurfday,  May  21,  1713. 
By  POPE. 

m        Primaque  e  c&deferarum 
IncaluiJJk  putcm  maculatumjanguinefermm. 

OVID.  Met.  xv.  106, 

Th'  eflay  of  bloody  feafts  on  brutes  began, 
And  after  fbrg'd  the  fword  to  murder  man. 

DRYDEN, 

I  CANNOT  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine, 
that  mankind  are  no  lefs  in  proportion  account 
able  for  the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over  crea 
tures  of  the  lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the 
exercife  of  tyranny  over  their  own  fpecies.  The 
more  entirely  the  inferior  creation  is  fubmitted  to 
our  power,  the  more  anfwerable  we  fliould  feem 
for  our  mifmanagement  of  it;  and  the  rather,  as 
the  very  condition  of  nature  renders  thefe  crea 
tures  incapable  of  receiving  any  recompence  in 
another  life  for  their  ill  treatment  in  this. 

It  is  obfervable  of  thofe  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities  molt  powerful  to  injure  us,  that 
they  naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us 
unlefs  provoked  or  neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man, 
on  the  other  hand  feeks  out  and  purfues  even 
the  moft  moffenfive  animals,  on  purpofe  to  per- 
fecute  and  deftroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  reflection  upon  hu-* 
man  nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  in 
feeing  beads  carefs  or  play  together,  but  almoft 
every  one  is  pleafed  to  iee  them  lacerate  and 
worry  one  another.  I  am  forry  this  temper  is 
become  almoft  a  diftinguiilnng  character  of  our 
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own  nation,  from  the  obfervation  which  is  made 
by  foreigners  of  our  beloved  paftimes,  bear-bait 
ing,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like.  We  mould  find 
it  hard  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  of  any  thing 
that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonnefs ;  yet  in 
this  principle  our  children  are  bred  up,  and  one 
of  the  firft  pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence 
of  infli6ling  pain  upon  poor  animals;  almoft  as 
foon  as  we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we 
make  it  our  fport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures. 
I  cannot  but  believe  a  very  good  ufe  might  be 
made  of  the  fancy  which  children  have  for  birds, 
and  infe&s.  Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of  a  mo 
ther  who  permitted  them  to  her  children,  but 
rewarded  or  punifhed  them  as  they  treated  them 
well,  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than  entering 
them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercife  of  humanity, 
and  improving  their  very  diveriion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  fome  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  the  common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or  un 
lucky  to  deftroy  fome  forts  of  birds,  as  fwallows 
or  martins;  this  opinion  might  poffibly  arife  from 
the  confidence  thefe  birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by 
building  under  our  roofs,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  to  murder 
them.  As  for  robin-red- breafts  in  particular, 
it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their  fecurity  to  * 
the  old  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. 
However  it  be,  I  do  not  know,  1  fay,  why  this 
prejudice,  well  improved  and  carried  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the 
prefervation  of  many  innocent  creatures,  which 
are  now  expofed  to  all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  igno- 
yant  barbarity, 
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There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfor 
tune,  for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  he  treated  as 
common  enemies  wherever  found.  The  conceit 
that  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  has  coft  at  leaft  nine 
lives  in  ten  of  the  whole  race  of  them.  Scarce 
a  boy  in  the  ftreets  but  has  in  this  point  outdone 
Hercules  himfelf,  who  was  famous  for  killing  a 
monfter  that  had  but  three  lives.  Whether  the 
unaccountable  animofity  againft  this  ufeful  do- 
meftic  may  be  any  caufe  of  the  general  perfecu- 
tion  of  owls  (who  are  a  fort  of  feathered  cats), 
or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafonable  pique  the 
moderns  have  taken  to  a  ferious  countenance,  I 
fhall  not  determine.  Though  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  former;  fince  I  obferve  the  fole  rea 
fon  alledged  for  the  deftruSion  of  frogs,  is  be^ 
caufe  they  are  like  toads.  Yet  amidft  all  the 
misfortunes  of  thefe  unfriended  creatures,  it  is 
fome  happinefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a 
fancy  to  eat  them :  for  mould  our  countrymen 
refine  upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  torments  owls, 
cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet  referved. 

When  wre  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another 
fucceffion  of  fanguinary  fports ;  in  particular 
hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diverfion  which  has 
fuch  authority  and  cuftom  to  fupport  it;  but 
muft  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agita 
tion  of  that  exercife,  \vith  the  example  and  num 
ber  of  the  chafers,  not  a  little  contribute  to  reiift 
thofe  checks,  which  companion  would  naturally 
fuggeft  in  behalf  of  the  animal  purfued.  Nor 
fhall  I  fay  with  monfieur  Fleury,  that  this  fport  is 
a  remain  of  the  Gothic  barbarity,  But  1  muft 
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animadvert  upon  a  certain  cuftom  yet  in  ufe  with 
us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived  from  the 
Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians;  J  mean  that  favage 
compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs  upon  ladies  of 
quality,  who  are  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  flag, 
when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut 
the  throat  of  a  helplefs,  trembling  and  weeping 
creature. 

'  i Quefluque  cruentus, 

Atque  implorantijimilis.* ' 

* That  lies  beneath  the  knife, 

Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life.' 

But  if  our  fports  are  deftruflive,  our  gluttony 
is  more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner. 
JLobfters  roafted  alive,  pigs  whipt  to  death,  fowls 
few'd  up,  are  teftimonies  of  our  outrageous  lux 
ury.  Thofe  who  (as  Seneca  expreffes  it)  divide 
their  lives  betwixt  an  anxious  confcience  and  a 
naufeated  ftomach,  have  a juft  reward  of  their 
gluttony  in  the  difeafes  it  brings  with  it;  for 
human  favages,  like  other  wild  beafts,  find  fnares 
and  poifon  in  the  provifions  of  life,  and  are  allur 
ed  by  their  appetite  to  their  deftruftion.  I  know 
nothing  more  {hocking  or  horrid  than  the  prof- 
pe£l  of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered  with  blood, 
and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in 
tortures.  It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant's  den 
in  a  romance,  beftrew'd  with  the  fcattered  heads 
and  mangled  limbs  of  thofe  who  were  (lain  by 
his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  ftrokes 
of  good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I  remember 
in  any  author)  cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this 
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effect,  "  That  it  is  no  eafy  tafk  to  preach  to  the 
belly,  which  has  no  ears."  *  Yet  if/  fays  he* 
6  we  are  aftiamed  to  be  fo  out  of  fafliion  as  not 
to  offend,  let  us  at  leaft  offend  with  fome  difcre* 
lion  and  meafure.  If  we  kill  an  animal  for  our 
provifion,  let  us  do  it  with  the  meltings  of  com- 
paffion,  and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  con- 
lider,  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  cruelty  to  put  a 
living  creature  to  death ;  we  at  leaft  deftroy  a 
foul  that  has  fenfe  and  perception/ — In  the  life 
of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  takes  occafion  from  the 
fevere  difpofition  of  that  man  to  difcourfe  in  this 
manner :  '  It  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  happinefs 
to  mankind,  that  ourhumanity  has  a  wider  fphere 
to  exert  itfelf  in  than  bare  juftice.  It  is  no  more 
than  the  obligation  of  our  very  birth  to  praclife 
equity  to  our  own  kind;  but  humanity  may  be 
extended  through  the  whole  order  of  creatures, 
even  to  the  meaneft.  Such  a6tions  of  charity  are 
the  overflowings  of  a  mild  good-nature  on  all 
below  us.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  well- 
natured  man  to  take  care  of  his  horfes  and  dogs, 
not  only  in  expectation  of  their  labour  while  they 
are  foals  and  whelps,  but  even  when  their  old 
age  has  made  them  incapable  of  fervice/ 

Iliitory  tells  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  nation  that 
rejected  a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality,  who  flood 
for  a  judiciary  office,  only  becaufe  he  had  been 
obferved  in  his  youth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing 
and  murdering  of  birds.  And  of  another  that 
expelled  a  man  out  of  the  fenate,  for  daihing  a 
bird  againft  the  ground  which  had  taken  fhelter 
in  his  bofom.  Every  one  knows  how  remark-* 
able  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this 
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kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  author  \  who  has 
written  a  treatife  to  (how,  how  far  a  man  fup- 
poied  to  have  fubfifted  in  a  defert  ifland,  with 
out  any  inftru6tion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of 
any  other  man,  may,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature, 
attain  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  virtue. 
One  of  the  firft  things  he  makes  him  obferve  is, 
that  univerfal  benevolence  of  nature  in  the  pro- 
teclion  and  prelervation  of  its  creatures.  In 
imitation  of  which  the  firft  act  of  virtue  be 
thinks  his  felf-taught  philofopher  would  of  courfe 
fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and  affift  all  the  animals 
about  him  in  their  wants  and  diftrefFes. 

Ovid  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines 
applicable  to  this  occafion: 

*  Quidmeru'iftis,  oves,  placidum  pecus,  inque  tegendos 
Natum  homines,  pleno  qucefertis  in  ubere  neclar  ? 
Mollia  quce  nobis  veftras  velamina  lanas 
Prftbetis ;  vitdque  magis  quam  mortejuvatis. 
Quid  meruere  boves,  animal  Jinefraude  dolifque^ 
Innocuum,Jimplez\  natum  tolerare  labores  ? 
Immemor  eft  demum,  necfrugum  munere  dignusr 
Qui  potuit,  curm  dempto  modo  pondere  aratrl^ 
Ruricolam  maclare  fuum —  Met.  xv.  116, 

1  Quam  male  confuevit,  quam  fe  par  at  ille  cruori 
Impius  humano,  vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rumpity  (§-  immotas prcebet  mugitibus  aures  ! 
Ant  qui  vagitiis  Jimiles  puerilibus  hcedum 
Edent  em  jugular  e  pot  eft ! '  Ib.  ver.  463- 

*  The  Sheep  was  facrific'd  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unrefifting  innocence. 

*TelliamecL 
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A  patient,  ufeful  creature,  born  to  bear 

The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloth'd  her  mur-* 

derer ; 

And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  ihe  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grafs,  on  which  ihe  fed, 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  Ihe  fupplies, 
And  is  of  leaft  advantage  when  ihe  dies. 
How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deferve ; 
A  downright  fimple  drudge,  and  born  to  lerve? 
O  tyrant  1  with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When  thou  deftroy'il  thy  lab 'ring  fee  r,  who  till'd, 
And  plough'd  with  pains,  thy  elfe  ungrateful  field  I 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck,  with  which  the  furly  clods  he  broke ; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman, 
Who  finiih'd  autumn,  and  the  fpring  began  ? 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  fin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life : 
Deaf  to  the  harmlefs  kid,  that  ere  he  dies, 
All  methods  to  fecure  thy  mercy  tries, 
And  imitates  in  vain  the  children's  cries/ 

DRY  DEN. 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refembling 
the  human,  with  which  Providence  has  endued 
fo  many  different  animals,  might  purpofely  be 
given  them  to  move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe 
cruelties  we  are  too  apt  to  infli6l  on  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

There  is  a  paffage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when 
God  declares  his  unwillingnefs  to  deltroy  Nine 
veh,  where  me  thinks  that  compaffion  of  the  Cre 
ator,  which  extends  to  the  meaneft  rank  of  his 
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Creatures,  is  exprefled  with  wonderful  tendernefs 
- — — •  '  Should  I  not  fpare  Nineveh  that  great 
city,  wherein  are  more  than  fix  fcore  thoufand 
perfons- — —  and  alfo  much  cattle  ?'  And  we  have 
in  Deuteronomy  a  precept  of  great  good-nature 
of  this  fort,  with  a  blefling  in  form  annexed  to 
it,  in  thofe  words;  '  If  thou  (halt  find  a  bird's 
neft  in  the  way,  thou  malt  not  take  the  dam 
with  the  young:  But  thou  (halt  in  any  wife  let 
the  dam  go;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thou  may 'ft  prolong  thy  days/ 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of 
gratitude  owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us. 
As  for  fuch  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a 
right  to  deftroy  them;  and  for  thofe  that  are 
neither  of  advantage  or  prejudice  to  us,  the  com 
mon  enjoyment  of  life  is  what  I  cannot  think  we 
ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  whole  matter  with  regard  to  each  of 
thefe  confiderations,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable 
light  in  one  of  the  Perfian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with 
which  I  {hall  end  this  paper. 

A  traveller  paffing  through  a  thicket,  and  fee 
ing  a  few  fparks  of  fire,  which  fome  paffengers 
had  kindled  as  they  went  that  way  before,  made 
up  to  it.  On  a  fudden  the  fparks  caught  hold 
of  a  bum  in  the  midft  of  which  lay  an  adder,  and 
fet  it  in  flames.  The  adder  intreated  the  tra 
veller's  affiftance,  who  tying  a  bag  to  the  end  of 
his  ftaff  reached  it,  and  drew  him  out:  he  then 
bid  him  go  where  he  pleafed,  but  never  more  be 
hurtful  to  men,  fince  he  owed  his  life  to  a  man's 
compaffion.  The  adder,  however,  prepared  to 
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fting  him,  and  when  he  expoftulated  how  unjuft 
it  was  to  retaliate  good  with  evil,  '  I  iliall  do  no 
more/   faid  the   adder,  '  than  what  you  men 
pra<5life  every  day,  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to  requite 
benefits  with  ingratitude.     If  you  cannot  deny 
this  truth,   let  us  refer  it  to  the  firft  we  meet/ 
The  man  eonfented,  and  feeing  a  tree,  put  the 
queftion  to  it,  in  what  manner  a  good  turn  was> 
to  be  recompenfed  ?  c  If  you  mean  according  to 
the  ufage  of  men/  replied  the  tree,  '  by  its  con 
trary:  I  have  been  ftanding  here  thefe  hundred 
years  to  protect  them  from  the  fcorching  fun,  and 
in  requital  they  have  cut  down  my  branches,  and 
are  going  to  faw  my  body  into  planks/     Upon> 
this,  the  adder  infulting  the  man,  he  appealed  to 
a  fecond  evidence,  which  was  granted,  and  im 
mediately  they  met  a  cow.      The  fame  demand 
\vas  made,  and  much  the  fame  anfwer  given, 
that  among  men  it  was  certainly  fo.      4  1  know 
it/  faid  the  cow,   6  by  woful  experience;  for  I 
have  ferved  a'man  this  long  time  with  milk,  but 
ter,  and  eheefe,  and  brought  him  belides  a  calf 
every  year;  but  now  I  am  old,  he  turns  me  into 
this  pafture  with  defign  to  fell  me  to  a  butchery 
who  will  fhortly  make  an  end  of  me/     The  tra 
veller  upon  this  flood  confounded,  but  defired,  of 
courtefy,  one  trial  more,  to  be  finally  judged  by 
the  next  bealt  they  ftiould  meet.     This  happened 
to  be  the  fox,  who,  upon  hearing  the  ftory  in  all 
its  circumftances,  could  not  be  perfuaded  it  was 
poffible  for  the  adder  to  enter  in  fo  narrow  a  bag. 
The  adder,    to  convince  him,   went  in  again; 
when    the  fox  told  the  xnan   he  had   now  hi* 
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enemy  in  his  power,  and  with  that  he  fattened 
the  bag,  and  cruflied  him  to  pieces1, 

1  This  paper,  N*  61,  is  afcribed  to  Pope  on  the  authority 
of  Steele  himfelf,     See  The  Publiflier  to  the  Reader. 


N*  62.     Friday,  May  22,   1?13, 
BY   <3.  BERKELEY,  D.D, 


O  fortunatos  nimium,  fuafi  bona  n&rint! 

VIRG.  Georg.  ii.  ver.  458* 

Too  happy,  if  they  knew  their  happy  ftate^ 

UPON  the  late  ele&ion  of  king's  fcholars*  my 
curiofity  drew  me  to  Weftminfter^fchool.  The 
fight  of  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  for  many 
years*  revived  in  my  thoughts  the  tender  images 
of  my  childhood^  which  by  a  great  length  of 
time  hadcontraftedafoftnefs,  that  rendered  them 
inexpreffibly  agreeable*  As  it  is  ufual  with  me 
to  draw  a  fecret  unenvied  pleafure  from  a  thou* 
fand  incidents  overlooked  by  other  men,  I  threw 
myfelf  into  a  ftiort  tranfport,  forgetting  my  age> 
and  fancying  myfelf  a  fchool-boy* 

This  imagination  was  ftrongly  favoured  by  the 
prefence  of  fo  many  young  boys>  in  whofe  looks 
were  legible  the  fprightly  paflions  of  that  age, 
which  raifed  in  me  a  fort  of  fympathy*  Warm 
blood  thrilled  through  every  vein;  the  faded 
memory  of  thofe  enjoyments  that  once  gave  me 
pleafure  put  on  more  lively  colours,  and  a  thou- 
fand  gay  amufements  filled  my  mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret^  that  I  was  forfakea 
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by  this  "walking  dream.  The  cheapnefs  of  pue 
rile  delights,  the  guiltlefs  joy  they  leave  upon  the 
mind,  the  blooming  hopes  that  lift  up  the  foul 
in  the  afcent  of  life,  the  pleafure  that  attends  the 
gradual  opening  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
dawn  of  reafon,  made  me  think  moft  men  found 
that  ftage  the  moft  agreeable  part  of  their  jour 
ney. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  innocent 
diverfions  which  exalted  the  fpirits,  and  produced 
health  of  body,  indolence  of  mind,  and  refirem- 
ing  {lumbers,  are  too  often  exchanged  for  crimi 
nal  delights,,  which  fill  the  foul  with  anguifti, 
and  the  body  with  difeafe.  The  grateful  em 
ployment  of  admiring  and  railing  themfelves  to 
an  imitation  of  the  polite  ftyle,  beautiful  images, 
and  noble  fentiments  of  ancient  authors",  is  aban 
doned  for  law-latin,  the  lucubrations  of  our  pal 
try  news-mongers,  and  that  fwarni  of  vile  pam 
phlets,  which  corrupt  our  tafte,  and  infeft  the 
public.  The  ideas  of  virtue  which  the  charac 
ters  of  heroes  had  imprinted  oft  their  niinds^ 
infenfibly  wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influ 
enced  by  the  nearer  examples  of  a  degenerate 
age. 

In  the  morning  of  lifey  when  the  foul  firft 
makes  her  entrance  into  the  world,  all  things 
look  frefti  and  gay ;  their  novelty  furprife$,  and 
every  little  glitter  or  gaudy  colour  transports  the 
firanger.  But  by  degrees  the  fenfe  grows  cal 
lous,  and  we  lofe  that  exquifite  relilh  of  trifles  by 


a  All  the  villany  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  much  infilled 
of  late,  is  here  artfully  funk.     A. 
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the  time  our  minds  mould  be  fuppofed  ripe  for 
rational  entertainments.  1  cannot  make  this 
refle6lion  without  being  touched  with  a  cotnmiie- 
ration  of  that  fpecies  called  beaus,  the  happinefs 
of  thofe  men  neceflarily  terminating  with  their 
childhood;  who,  from  a  want  of  knowing  other 
purfuits,  continue  a  fondnefs  for  the  delights  of 
that  age,  after  the  relifh  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a  bountiful  hand  pre 
pared  variety  of  pleafures  for  the  various  ftages 
of  life.  It  behoves  us  not  to  be  wanting  to  our- 
felves,  in  forwarding  the  intention  of  nature,  by 
the  culture  of  our  minds,  and  a  due  preparation 
of  each  faculty  for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  ob- 
jecls  it  is  capable  of  being  affe6ted  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  difplay  by  gentle  de 
grees,  we  rife  from  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  to 
relifh  thofe  of  the  mind.  In  the  fcale  of  pleafure, 
the  loweft  are  fenfual  delights,  which  are  fuo 
ceeded  by  the  more  enlarged  views  and  gay  por 
traitures  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and  thefe  give 
way  to  the  fublimer  pleafures  of  reafon,  which 
difcover  the  caufes  and  deiigns,  the  frame,  con 
nexion,  and  fymmetry  of  things,  and  fill  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  intellectual  beauty, 
order,  and  truth. 

Hence  I  regard  our  public  fchools  and  univer- 
fities,  not  only  as  nurferies  of  men  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  and  ftate,  but  alfo  as  places 
defigned  to  teach  mankind  the  mod  refined 
luxury,  to  raife  the  mind  to  its  due  perfection, 
a«d  give  it  a  tafte  for  thofe  entertainments  which 
afford  the  higheft  tranfport,  without  the  grofl- 
or  remorfe  that  attend  vulgar  epjoyments, 
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In  thofe  bleffed  retreats  men  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  folitude,  and  yet  converfe  with  the  greateft 
genii  that  have  appeared  in  every  age,  wander 
through  the  delightful  mazes  of  every  art  and 
fcience,  and  as  they  gradually  enlarge  their  fphere 
of  knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in  their  prefent 
pofleffions,  and  are  animated  by  the  boundlefs 
profpeft  of  future  difcoveries,  There  a  generous 
emulation,  a  noble  thirft  of  fame,  a  love  of  truth 
and  honourable  regards,  reign  in  minds  as  yet 
untainted  from  the  world*  There,  the  ftock  of 
learning  tranfmitted  down  from  the  ancients,  is 
preferved,  and  receives  a  daily  increafe;  and  it  is 
thence  propagated  by  men,  who,  having  finifhed 
their  ftudies,  go  into  the  world,  and  fpread  that 
general  knowledge  and  good  tafte  throughout  the 
land,  which  is  fo  diftant  from  the  barbarifm  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  or  the  fierce  genius  of  its 
invaders.  And  as  it  is  evident  that  our  litera 
ture  is  owing  to  the  ichools  and  universities,  fa 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe  are  owing  to  pup 
religion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  religious 
confiderations  that  princes,  as  well  as  private  per* 
fons,  have  erecled  colleges,  and  afligned  liberal 
endowments  to  Undents  and  profeffbrs,  Upon 
the  fame  account  they  meet  with  encouragement 
and  proteftion  from  all  Chriftian  ftates  as  being 
efteemed  a  rjeceffary  means y  to  have  the  facred 
oracles  and  primitive  traditions  of  Chriftianity 
preferved  ^nd  underftood.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance  and  fuperftU 

I  Mean ;  plural  for  the  fingular  number, 
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tion,  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  that  of 
learning  began  together,  and  made  proportion 
able  advances,  the  latter  having  been  the  effecl: 
of  the  former,  which  of  courfe  engaged  men  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  anti 
quity. 

Or,  if  a  free-thinker  is  ignorant  of  thefe  fa6ls, 
he  may  be  convinced  from  the  manifeft  reafon  of 
the  thing.  Is  it  not  plain  that  our  {kill  in  lite 
rature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  that  they  are  ftill  preferved  among 
us,  can  be  afcribed  only  to  a  religious  regacd  ? 
What  elfe  mould  be  the  caufe  why  the  youth 
of  Chriftendom,  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  are 
educated  in  the  painful  ftudy  of  thofe  dead  lan 
guages  ;  and  that  religious  focieties  fhould  pecu 
liarly  be  employed  in  acquiring  that  fort  of  know 
ledge,  and  teaching  it  to  others  ? 

And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  cafe  our 
free-thinkers  could  once  atchieve  their  glorious 
defign  of  finking  the  credit  of  the  Chriftian  re 
ligion,  and  cauiing  thofe  revenues  to  be  with 
drawn  which  their  wifer  forefathers  had  appoint 
ed  to  the  iupport  and  encouragement  of  its 
teachers,  in  a  little  time  the  Shafter  would  be  as 
intelligible  as  the  Greek  teftament;  and  we, 
who  want  that  fpirit  and  curiolity  which  diftin- 
guithed  the  ancient  Grecians,  would  by  degrees 
relapfe  into  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarifm,  which 
over-fpread  the  northern  nations,  before  they 
were  enlightened  by  Chriftianity. 

Some  perhaps,  from  the  ill  tendency  and  vile 
tafte  which  appear  in  their  writings,  may  fufpetl 
that  the  free-thinkers  are  carrying  on  a  malicious 
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deiign  againft  the  belles  lettres:  for  my  part,  I 
rather  conceive  them  as  unthinking  wretches  of 
fhort  views  and  narrow  capacities,  who  are  not 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  caufes  or  confequencea 
of  things  w, 

*  This  paper,  N°  62,  is  afcribed  to  bifhop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  his  fon,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly 
ftudent  of  Chrift-church,  and  vicar  of  Bray  in  Oxfordshire. 


N°  63.     Saturday,  May  23,  1713. 
BY   STEELE,   AND  RICHARD  LUCAS,  D.D. 


VTT 
J 
*Ev3e  past  x^  oWcroy.  HoM-    II.  xvil.  645.. 

O  King  !  O  Father  !  hear  my  humble  prayer  : 

Difpel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  rettore, 

Give  me  to  fee,  and  Ajax  afks  no  more  : 

If  Greece  muft  periih,  we  thy  will  obey, 

But  let  us  perifh  in  the  face  of  day  !  POPE., 

I  AM  obliged,  for  many  reafons,  to  infert  this 
firft  letter,  though  it  takes  me  out  of  my  way*. 
especially  on  a  Saturday  ;  but  the  ribaldry  of  fome 
part  of  that  will  be  abundantly  made  up  by  the 
quotation  in  the  fecond. 

<TO    NESTOR   IRONSIDE,    ESQ. 

«  SlR,  Friday,  May  22,  1713. 

c  THE  Examiner  of  this  day  con- 
fifts  of  reflections  upon  the  letter  I  writ  to  you, 
publiihed  in  yours  of  the  twelfth  inftantx.  The 
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fentence  .upon  which  he  fpends  mod  of  his  in- 
veftives,  is  this,  "  I  will  give  myfelf  no  manner 
of  liberty  to  make  gueffes  at  him,  if  I  may  fay 
6  him;'  for  though  fometimes  1  have  been  told 
by  familiar  friends,  that  they  faw  me  fuch  a  time 
talking  to  the  Examiner;  others  who  have  rallied 
me  upon  the  fins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  is  cre 
dibly  reported  that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the 
Examiner." 

6  Now,  Mr.  Ironfide,  what  was  there  in  all 
this  but  faying,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  in  this 
cafe.  There  has  been  named  for  this  paper  one, 
for  whom  i  have  a  value y,  and  another  whom  I 
cannot  but  negle6t?"  I  have  named  no  man,  but 
if  there  be  any  gentleman,  who  wrongfully  lies 
under  the  imputation  of  being,  or  affifting  the 
Examiner,  he  would  do  well  to  dohimfelf  juftice^ 
under  his  own  hand,  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  As 
to  the  exafperated  miftrefs*,  the  Examiner  de 
mands  in  her  behalf,  a  "  reparation  for  offended 


y  Dr.  Swift.     See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvii.  p.  100.  &c* 
cr.  8vo. 

z  Mrs.  D.  Manley.  Steele  makes  the  following  apology 
for  this  allufion.  *  He  \vho  will  take  upon  him  to  advife  or 
reprove,  mult  look  to  it  that  he  himieif  be  unbiameable; 
there  is  an  unanfwerable  objection  againft  my  being  a  man  of 
gallantry,  which  is  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Manley.  1  had  the 
impatience  to  write  fomething  like  fatire,  in  return  to  the 
liberties  that  ingenious  lady  took  with  me  in  certain  of  her 
writings.  The  anger  of  a  woman,  according  to  ail  rules  of 
chivalry,  is  never  to  be  returned,  but  abated  by  perfuaiion 
and  iubmiffion.  I  look  upon  the  fecret  effeminate  malice, 
that  men  without  names  now  practife  againft  me,  as  a  juft 
judgment  on  my  unmanly  conduct  in  contending  with  a 
woman.'  .&c.  See  Theatre,  N°  26 ;  Tat.  N°2iCy J 
and  the  paper  to  which  this  refers,  N°53« 
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innocence/'  This  is  pleafant  language,  \vhen 
ipoken  of  this  perfon ;  he  wants  to  have  me 
*mfay  what  he  makes  me  to  have  faid  before.  I 
declare  then  it  was  a  falfe  report,  which  was 
fpread  concerning  me  and  a  lady,  fome times 
reputed  the  author  of  the  Examiner;  and  I  can. 
now  make  her  no  reparation,  but  in  begging  her 
pardon,  that  I  never  lay  with  her. 

4  I  fpeak  all  this  only  in  regard  to  the  Exa 
miner's  offended  innocence,  and  will  make  no 
reply  as  to  what  relates  merely  to  myfelf.  "  I 
have  faid  before  he  is  welcome  from  hencefor 
ward,  to  treat  me  as  he  pleafes."  But  the  bit 
of  Greek,  which  I  intreat  you  to  put  at  the  front 
of  to-morrow's  paper,  fpeaks  all  my  fenfe  on  this 
occafion.  It  is  a  fpeech  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Ajax,  who  is  engaged  in  the  dark :  He  cries  out 
to  Jupiter,  "  Give  me  but  day-light,  let  me  but 
fee  my  foe,  and  let  him  deftroy  me  if  he  can." 

*  But  when  he  repeats  his  ftory  of  the  "  gene 
ral  for  life,"  I  cannot  hear  him  with  lo  much 
patience.  He  may  infinuate  what  he  pleafes  to 
the  miniftry  of  me ;  but  I  am  fure  I  could  not, 
if  I  would,  by  detraction,  do  them  more  injury, 
than  he  does  by  his  ill-placed,  ignorant,  naufeous 
flattery.  One  of  them,  whofe  talent  is  addrefs, 
and  fkill  in  the  world,  he  calls  Cato;  another, 
whofe  praife  is  con verfat ion-wit  and  a  tafte  of 
pleafures,  is  alfo  Cato*.  Can  any  thing  in  nature 
be  more  out  of  character,  or  more  expofe  thofe, 
whom  he  would  recommend  to  the  raillery  of  his 

»See  Examiner,  Vol.  III.  N°  47,  in  folio,  Harley,  and 
Bolingbroke, 
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adverfaries,  than  comparing  thefe  to  Cato  ?  But 
gentlemen  of  their  eminence  are  to  be  treated 
with  refpecT^and  not  to  fuflfer  becaufe  a  fycophant 
has  applauded  them  in  a  wrong  place. 

c  As  much  as  he  fays  I  am  in  defiance  with 
thofe  in  prefent  power,  I  will  lay  before  them 
one  point  that  would  do  them  more  honour  than 
any  one  circumftance  in  their  whole  adminiftra- 
tion ;  which  is,  to  mew  their  refentment  of  the 
Examiner's  naufeous  applaufe  of  themfelves,  and 
licentious  calumny  of  their  predeceffors.  Till 
they  do  themfelves  that  juftice,  men  of  fenfe  wijl 
believe  they  are  pleafed  with  the  adulation  of  a 
proftitute,  who  heaps  upon  them  injudicious 
applaufes,  for  which  he  makes  way,  by  random 
abufe  upon  thofe  who  are  in  prefent  poffeffion  of 
all  that  is  laudable. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELED 

'TO   MR,    IRONSIDE, 
<SlR, 

<  A  MIND  fo  well  qualified  as  yours, 
mud  receive  every  day  large  improvements,  when 
exercifed  upon  fuch  truths  which  are  the  glory  of 
our  natures;  fuch  as  thofe  which  lead  us  to  an 
endlefs  happinefs  in  our  life  fucceeding  this.  1 
herewith  fend  you  Dr.  Lucas's  Practical  ChriA 
tianity*,  for  your  ferious  perufal.  If  you  have 

b  Richard  Lucas^  D.  D.  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Coleman- 
itreet,  lecturer  of  St.  Olave's  Southwark,  and  prebendary  of 
Wefaninfter,  at  the  date  of  this  paper  was  totall  blind,  JJe 
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already  read  it,  I  defire  you  would  give  it  to  one 
of  your  friends  who  has  not.  I  think  you  cannot 
recommend  it  better  than  in  inferring,  by  way 
of  fpecimen,  thefe  paffages  which  I  point  to  you, 
as  follows. 

6  That  I  have,  in  this  ftate  I  am  now  in,  a  foul 
as  well  as  a  body,  whofe  intereft  concerns  me,  is 
a  truth  my  fenfe  fufficiently  difcovers:  For  I  feel 
joys  and  forrows,  which  do  not  make  their  abode 
in  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  in  the  inmoft 
receffes  of  the  mind ;  pains  and  pleafures  which 
fenfe  is  too  grofs  and  heavy  to  partake  of,  as  the 
peace  or  trouble  of  conference  in  the  reflection 
upon  good  or  evil  a&ions,  the  delight  or  vexa 
tion  of  the  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of,  or  a 
fruitlefs  inquiry  after,  excellent  and  important 
truths. 

v '  And  fince  I  have  fuch  a  foul  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  were 
ibttifh  and  unreafonable  to  lofe  this  foul  for  the 
gain  of  the  whole  world.  For  my  foul  is  I  myfelf, 
and  if  that  be  miferable,  I  muft  peeds  be  fo. 
Outward  circumftances  of  fortune  may  give  the 
world  occafion  to  think  me  happy,  but  they  can 
never  make  me  fo.  Shall  I  call  myfelf  happy, 
if  difcontent  and  forrow  eat  out  the  life  and  fpirit 
of  my  foul?  if  lufts  and  paflions  riot  and  mutiny 

was  born  in  Radnorfhire  about  1648,  and  died  in  1715. 
The  book  here  recommended  was  not  then  a  nevy  one:  fru 
it  was  firft  publifhed  in  1678,  and  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  1681.  Dr.  Lucas  was  the  author  of  many 
excellent  writings,  fome  of  which  were  after  his  death  pub- 
IHhedby  his  fon,  who  was  of  the  fame  name,  bred  at  Sidney- 
college  Cambridge,  A,  M.  and  probably  the  communicator 
<of  this  paper,  N*6*3- 
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in  my  bofom?  if  my  fins  fcatter  an  uneafy  ftiame 
all  over  me,  and  my  guilt  appals  and  frights  me? 
What  avails  it  me,  that  my  rooms  are  ftately, 
my  tables  full,  my  attendants  numerous,  and  my 
attire  gaudy,  if  all  this  while  my  very  being  pines 
and  languishes  away  ?  Thefe  indeed  are  rich  and 
pleafant  things,  but  I  nevertheless  am  a  poor  and 
miferable  man.  Therefore  I  conclude,  that  what 
ever  this  thing  be  I  call  a  foul,  though  it  were  a 
periihing,  dying  thing,  and  would  not  out-live 
the  body,  yet  it  were  my  wifdom  and  intereft  to 
prefer  its  content  and  fatisfaftion  before  all  the 
world,  unlefs  I  could  chufe  to  be  miferable,  and 
delight  to  be  unhappy. 

*  This  very  confideration,  fuppofing  the  uncer 
tainty  of  another  world,  would  yet  itrongly  en* 
gage  me  to  the  fervice  of  religion ;  for  all  it  aims 
at,  is  to  banifli  fin  out  of  the  world,  which  is  the 
fource  and  original  of  all  the  troubles  that  dif- 
quiet  the  mind;  1.  Sin,  in  its  very  effence,  is 
nothing  elfe  but  difordered,  diftempered  paffions, 
affections  foolifh  and  prepofterous  in  their  choice, 
or  wild  and  extravagant  in  their  proportion,  which 
our  own  experience  fufficiently  convinces  us  to 
be  painful  and  uneafy.  *2.  It  engages  us  in  def- 
perate  hazards,  wearies  us  with  daily  toils,  and 
often  buries  us  in  the  ruins  we  bring  upon  our- 
felves;  and  laftlv?  it  fills  our  hearts  with  diftrufiv 
and  fear,  and  fhame;  for  we  ihall  never  be  able 
to  perfuade  ourfelves  fully,  that  there  is  no  dif 
ference  between  good  and  evil;  that  there  is  no 
God,  or  none  that  concerns  himfelf  at  the  afilions 
of  this  life:  and  if  we  cannot,  we  can  never  rid 
ourfelves  of  the  pangs  and  ftings  of  a  troubled 
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confidence;  we  ihall  never  be  able  to  eftablim  a 
peace  and  calm  in  our  bofoms;  and  fo  enjoy  ouf 
pleafure  with  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  freedom* 
But  if  we  could  perfuade  ourfelves  into  the  utmoft 
height  of  atheifm,  yet  ftill  we  (hall  be  under 
thefe  two  ftrange  inconveniences :  1 .  That  a  life 
of  fin  will  be  ftill  irregular  and  diforderly,  and 
therefore  troublefome:  2.  That  we  {hall  have 
difmantled  our  fouls  of  their  greateft  ftrength, 
and  difarmed  them  of  that  faith  which  can  only 
fupport  them  under  the  affli6lions  of  this  prefent 
life/ 

*%*  This ls  to  acquaint  the  curious,  that  Claudius  Dupuys 
exhibits  his  cabinet  of  rarities  at  the  Queen's-arms,  Green- 
pofts,  and  Flower-pots,  againft  the  Queen's  Bagnio,  Long- 
acre.  Price  is.  a  piece.  C.  Dupuys  has  for  many  year* 
applied  himfelf  to  collecl;,  with  great  care  and  charge,  natu 
ral  and  artificial  rarities,  antique  and  modern  ;  intending 
only  to  pleafe  himfelf,  and  oblige  his  friends,  and  travellers; 
but  now,  by  the  perfuafion  of  fome  of  the  virtuofos,  he  has 
been  prevailed  on  to  make  it  public,  that  they  may  fee  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  in  many  things  taken  from  fea  and 
land,  and  the  excellent  works  of  man  in  many  admirable 
pieces  of  art.  Guardian  in  folio,  ]S°  62.  N.  B.  He  keeps 
his  printing  trade  ftill  as  before,  and  makes  no  other  outfide 
ihew  but  for  the  fame.  See  Tatler,  N°2i6,  and  N°22i, 
notes. 
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— Leviumfpe&acula  rerum.     VIRG.  Georg.  iv.  ver*  3. 
Trifles  fet  out  to  fliew. 

I  AM  told  by  feveral  perfons  whom  I  have 
taken  into  my  wardc,  that  it  is  to  their  great 

•  Wardfhip, 
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damage  I  have  digreffed  fo  much  of  late  from 
the  natural  courfe  of  my  precautions.  They  have 
addreffed  and  petitioned  me  with  appellations 
and  titles,  which  admonifh  me  to  be  that  fort  of 
patron  which  they  want  me  to  be,  as  follows. 

'TO   NESTOR   IRONSIDE,   ESQ. 

'  Patron  of  the  induilrious. 

4  The  humble  petition  of  John  Longbottom, 
Charles  Lilly ,  Bat  Pidgeon,  and  J.  Norwood, 
capital  artificers,  moft  humbly  iheweth, 

*  THAT  your  petitioners  behold  with  great  for- 
row  your  honour  employing  your  important 
moments  in  remedying  mutters  which  nothing 
but  time  can  cure,  and  which  do  not  fo  imme 
diately,  or  at  leaft  fo  profefledly,  appertain  to 
your  office*  as  do  the  concerns  of  us  your  peti 
tioners,  and  other  handicraft  perfons,  who  excel 
in  their  different  and  refpeclive  dexterities. 

6  That  as  all  mechanics  are  employed  in  accom 
modating  the  dwellings,  clothing  the  perfons,  or 
preparing  the  diet  of  mankind,  your  petitioners 
ought  to  be  placed  firft  in  your  guardianfhip,  as- 
being  ufeful  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  all  other 
workmen,  and  as  being  wholly  converfant  in 
clearing  and  adorning  the  head  of  man. 

*  That  the  faid  Longbottom,  above  all  the  reft 
of  mankind,  is  fkilful  in  taking  off  that  horrid 
excrefcence  on  the  chins  of  all  males,  and  cafting, 
by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  a  chearfulnefs  where 
that  excrefcence  grew;  an  art  known  only  to  this 
your  artificer. 
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6  That  Charles  Lilly  prepares  fhuff,  and  per 
fumes,  which  refrefh  the  brain  in  thofe  that  have 
too  much  for  their  quiet,  and  gladdens  it  in  thofe 
who  have  too  little  to  know  their  want  of  it. 

6  That  Bat  Pidgeon  cuts  the  luxuriant  locks 
growing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  in  fo 
artful  a  manner  with  regard  to  the  vifage,  that 
he  makes  the  ringlets,  falling  by  the  temples, 
confpire  with  the  brows  and  lames  of  the  eye, 
to  heighten  the  expreffions  of  modefty  and  inti 
mations  of  good-will,  which  are  moil  infallibly 
communicated  by  ocular  glances. 

'  That  J.  Norwood  forms  periwigs  with  refpe6l 
to  particular  perfons  and  vifages,  on  the  fame 
plan  that  Bat  Pidgeon  correfts  natural  hair; 
that  he  has  a  ftrict  regard  to  the  climate  under 
which  his  cuftomer  was  born,  before  he  pretends 
to  cover  his  head  ;  that  no  part  of  his  wig  is 
compofed  of  hair  which  grew  above  twenty  miles 
from  the  buyer's  place  of  nativity ;  that  the  very 
neck-lock  grew  in  the  fame  country,  and  all 
the  hair  to  the  face  in  the  very  parifli  where  he 
was  born. 

*  That  thefe  your  cephalic  operators  humbly 
intreat  your  more  frequent  attention  to  the  me 
chanic  arts,  and  that  you  would  place  your  peti 
tioners  at  the  head  of  the  family  of  cofmetics, 
and  your  petitioners  mall  ever  pray,  &c/ 

'TO    NESTOR    IRONSIDE,    ESQ. 

'  Guardian  of  good  fame. 

*  The  memorial  of  Efau  Ringwood  meweth, 

*  THAT   though    nymphs    and  fhepherds,   fon- 
nets  and  complaints,  are  no  more  to  be  feen  or 
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heard  in  the  forefts  and  chafes  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  are  not  the  huntfmen  who  now  frequent  the 
woods  fo  barbarous  as  reprefented  in  the  Guar 
dian  of  the  twenty-firft  inftant;  that  the  knife 
is  not  prefented  to  the  lady  of  quality  by  the 
huntfman  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  deer;  but 
after  he  is  killed,  that  inftrument  is  given  her, 
as  the  animal  is  now  become  food,  in  token  that 
all  our  labour,  joy,  and  exultation  in  the  purfuit, 
were  excited  from  the  fole  hope  of  making  the 
flag  an  offering  to  her  table;  that  your  honour 
has  detracted  from  the  humanity  of  fportfmen  in 
this  reprefentation ;  that  they  demand  you  would 
retract  your  error,  and  diftinguiih  Britons  from 
Scythians. 

6  P.  S.  Repent,  and  eat  venifon/ 

<TO   NESTOR    IRONSIDE. 

Avenger  of  detraction. 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Sufanna  How-d'ye-call, 
moft  humbly  fheweth, 

6  THAT  your  petitioner  is  mentioned  at  all 
vilits,  with  an  account  of  facts  done  by  her,  of 
fpeeches  me  has  made,  and  of  journeys  me  has 
taken,  to  all  which  circumftances  your  petitioner 
is  wholly  a  ftranger;  that  in  every  family  in 
Great  Britain,  glaifes  and  cups  are  broken,  and 
utenlils  difplaced,  and  all  thefe  faults  laid  upon 
Mrs.  How-d'ye-call ;  that  your  petitioner  has 
applied  to  counfel,  upon  thefe  grievances;  that 
your  petitioner  is  advifed,  that  her  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  John-a-Styles,  and  that  me  is 
abufed  only  by  way  of  form;  your  petitioner 

VOL.  I.  Cc 
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therefore  moft  humbly  prays,  that  in  behalf  of 
herfelf,  and  all  others  defamed  under  the  term 
of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  How-d'ye-call,  you  will  grant  her 
and  them  the  following  conceflions ;  that  no 
reproach  {hall  take  place  where  the  perfon  has 
not  an  opportunity  of  defending  himfelf;  that  the 
phrafe  of  a  '  certain  perfon'  means  '  no  certain 
perfon:'  that  the  6  How-d'ye-calls/  6  fome  peo 
ple/  '  a  certain  fet  of  men/  '  there  are  folks  now- 
a-days/  and  *  things  are  come  to  that  pafs/  are 
words  that  {hall  concern  '  nobody'  after  the  pre- 
fent  Monday  in  Whitfun-week,  1713. 

c  That  it  is  bafenefs  to  offend  any  perfon, 
except  the  offender  expofes  himfelf  to  that  per- 
fon's  examination ;  that  no  woman  is  defamed  by 
any  man,  without  he  names  her  name*1;  that 

*  exafperated  miftrefs/  '  falfe  fair/  and  the  like, 
{hall  from  the  fame  Whitfun-Monday,  fignify  no 
more  than  Cloe,  Corinna,  or  Mrs.  How-d'ye-call; 
that  your  petitioner,  being  an  old  maid,  may  be 
joined  in  marriage  to  John-a-Nokes,  or,  in  cafe  of 
his  being  refolved  upon  celibacy,  to  Tom  Long  the 
carrier,  and  your  petitioner  {hall  ever  pray,  &c/ 

'TO   NESTOR    IRONSIDE,   ESQ. 

*  The   humble    petition    of    Hugh    Pounce,   of 

Grub-ftreet,  fheweth, 

4  THAT  in  your  firft  paper  you  have  touched 
upon  the  affinity  between  all  arts  which  con 
cern  the  good  of  fociety,  and  profefled  that  you 
fhould  promote  a  good  underftanding  between 
them. 

d  See  N°  63,  the  farcaftic  allufion  to  Mrs.  D.  Manley  j 
and  note  upon  it. 
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'  That  your  petitioner  is  fkilful  in  the  art  and 
myltery  of  writing  verfes  or  diftichs. 

4  That  your  petitioner  does  not  write  for  vain 
glory,  but  for  the  ufe  of  fociety. 

4  That,  like  the  art  of  painting  upon  glafs  % 
the  more  durable  work  of  writing  upon  iron  is 
aim  oft  loft. 

6  That  your  petitioner  is  retained  as  poet  to  the 
Ironmongers  company. 

6  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  defires  ypu 
would  prote6l  him  in  the  fole  making  of  pofies 
for  knives,  and  all  manner  of  learning  to  be 
wrought  on  iron,  and  your  petitioner  (hall  ever 
pray/ 

'TO   THE    GUARDIAN. 
4  SIR, 

'  THOUGH  every  body  has  been 
talking  of  writing  on  the  fubjecl;  of  Cato,  ever 
imce  the  world  was  obliged  with  that  tragedy, 
there  has  not,  methinks,  been  an  examination 
of  it,  which  fufficiently  fliows  the  {kill  of  the 
author  merely  as  a  poet.  There  are  peculiar 
graces  which  ordinary  readers  ought  to  be  in- 
ftru6led  how  to  admire;  among  others,  I  am 
charmed  with  his  artificial  expreffions  in  well 
adapted  iimilies:  there  is  no  part  of  writing  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  fucceed,  for  on  fub- 

e  The  art  of  painting  on  glafs  was  never  loft.  See  Wai- 
pole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  &c.  vol.ii.  p.  26.  e t  feq.  In 
aid  of  what  is  laid  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  fupport  of  this  argu 
ment,  it  appears  that  painting  of  glafs  was  well  performed 
in  1703,  by  a  Mr.  Winches,  in  Bread-ilreet,  London.  See 
Arts  Improvement.  By  T.  S.  8vo.  1703.  Prolegom. 

C  C  2 
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lime  occasions  it  requires  at  once  the  utmoft 
ftrength  of  the  imagination,  and  the  fevereftcor- 
re6iion  of  the  judgment.  Thus  Syphax,  when 
he  is  forming  to  himfelf  the  fudden  and  unex 
pected  deitruftion  which  is  to  befall  the  man  he 
hates,  expreffes  himfelf  in  an  image  which  none 
but  a  Numidian  could  have  a  lively  fenfe  of;  but 
yet,  if  the  author  had  ranged  over  all  the  objects 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  reprefentation  of  a  difafter  fo  great,  fo 
fudden,  and  fo  dreadful  as  this; 

'  So  where  our  wide  Numidian  waftes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the*fands,  and  fw.eep  whole  plains  away, 
The  helplefs  traveller,  with  wild  furprife, 
Sees  the  dry  defert  all  around  him  rife, 
And  imother'd  in  the  dufty  whirlwind,  dies.' 

When  Sempronius  promifes  himfelf  the  poffef- 
iion  of  Martia  by  a  rape,  he  triumphs  in  the 
profpecl;,  and  exults  in  his  villainy,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  to  himfelf  in  a  manner  wonderfully  fuited 
to  the  vanity  and  impiety  of  his  character. 

'  So  Pluto,  feiz'd  of  Proferpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid; 
.  There  grimly  fmil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  funfhine  and  his  ikies. 

Pray,  old  Neftor,  trouble  thyfelf  no  more  with 
the  fquabbles  of  old  lovers ;  tell  them  from  me, 
now  they  are  paft  the  fins  of  the  fle(hf,  they  are 

f  A  reference  to  what  Steele  fays  of  Mrs.  D.  Manley,  in 
N°53,  andW°63..   See  notes.,  Ibid. 
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got  into  thofe  of  the  fpirit ;  Define  hurts  the  foul 
lefs   than  Malice;    it  is  not  now,  as  when  they 
were  Sappho  and  Phaon. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affe&ionate  humble  fervant, 

A.  B/* 

*  Perhaps  Alexander  Bayne.  See  Htighes's  Correfpond- 
ence,paffim.  Ruff  head's  Life  of  Pope,  8vo.  1769,  p,  140, 
&c. ;  and  Drf  Johnfon's  Lives  of  Englifli  Poets,  vol.  ii. 
p.  369,  etfeq.  Edit.  8vo.  1781. 


N°  65.     Tuefday,  May  26,  1713. 
BY   STEELE. 


Inter  fcabiem  tantam  et  contagia. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xii.  13. 

Amictft  the  poifon  of  fuch  infectious  times. 

THERE  is  not  any  where,  I  believe,  fo  much 
talk  about  religion,  as  among  us  in  England;  nor 
do  I  think  it  poffible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  devife 
forms  to  addrefs  to  the  Almighty,  in  more  ardent 
and  forcible  terms  than  are  every  where  to  be 
found  in  our  book  of  common  prayer;  and  yet 
I  have  heard  it  read  with  fuch  negligence,  affec 
tation,  and  impatience,  that  the  erricacy  of  it 
has  been  apparently  loft  to  all  the  congregation. 
For  rny  part,  I  make  no  fcruple  to  own  it, 
that  I  go  fometimes  to  a  particular  place  in  the 
city,  far  diftant  from  my  own  home,  to  hear  a 
gentleman,  whofe  manner  I  admire,  read  the 
Jiturgy.  I  am  perfuaded  devotion  is  the  greateft 

c  c  3 
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pleafure  of  his  foul,  and  there  is  none  hears  him 
read  without  the  utmoft  reverence.  I  have  feen 
the  young  people,  who  have  been  interchanging 
glances  of  paffion  to  each  other's  perfons,  check 
ed  into  an  attention  to  the  fervice  at  the  inter 
ruption  which  the  authority  of  his  voice  has 
given  them.  But  the  other  morning  I  happened 
to  rife  earlier  than  ordinary,  and  thought  1  could 
not  pafs  my  time  better,  than  to  go  upon  the 
admonition  of  the  morning  bell,  to  the  church 
prayers  at  fix  of  the  clock.  I  was  there  the  firft 
of  any  in  the  congregation,  and  had  the  oppor 
tunity,  however  I  made  ufe  of  it,  to  look  back  on 
all  my  life,  and  contemplate  the  bleffing  and  ad 
vantage  of  fuch  ftated  early  hours  for  offering 
ourfelves  to  our  Creator,  and  prepofleffing  our^ 
felves  with  the  love  of  Him,  and  the  hopes  we 
have  from  Him,  againft  the  fnares  of  bufinefs  and 
pleafure  in  the  enfuing  day.  But  whether  it  be 
that  people  think  fit  to  indulge  their  own  eafe 
in  fome  fecret,  pleafing  fault,  or  whatever  it  was, 
there  was  noneh  at  the  confeffion  but  a  fet  of 
poor  fcrubs  of  us,  who  could  fin  only  in  our  wills, 
whofe  perfons  could  be  no  temptation  to  one 
another,  and  might  have,  without  interruption 
from  any  body  elfe,  humble,  lowly  hearts,  in 
frightful  looks  and  dirty  dreffes,  at  our  leifure. 
When  we  poor  fouls  had  prefented  ourfelves 
with  a  contrition  fuitable  to  our  worthleffnefs, 
fome  pretty  young  ladies  in  mobs,  popped  in 
here  and  there  about  the  church,  clattering  the 
pew-door  after  them,  and  fquatting  into  a  whif? 

11  Contr.  for  no  one. 
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per  behind  their  fans.  Among  others,  one  of 
lady  Lizard's  daughters,  and  her  hopeful  maid, 
made  their  entrance :  the  young  lady  did  not 
omit  the  ardent  form  behind  the  fan,  while  the 
maid  immediately  gaped  round  her  to  look  for 
fome  other  devout  perfon,  whom  I  faw  at  a  dif- 
tance  very  well  dreffed;  his  air  and  habit  a  little 
military,  but  in  the  pertnefs,  not  the  true  pof- 
feffion,  of  the  martial  chara&er.  This  jackanapes 
was  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pew,  with  the  utmoft 
impudence,  declaring,  by  a  fixed  eye  on  that  feat 
(where  our  beauty  was  placed)  the  obje6l  of  his 
devotion.  This  obfcene1  fight  gave  me  all  the 
indignation  imaginable,  and  I  could  attend  to 
nothing  but  the  reflection  that  the  greateft  affronts 
imaginable  are  fuch  as  no  one  can  take  notice  of. 
Before  I  was  out  of  fuch  vexatious  inadvertencies 
to  the  bufmefs  of  the  place,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  good  company  now  come  in.  There  was 
a  good  number  of  very  janty  flatterns,  who  gave 
us  to  underftand,  that  it  is  neither  drefs  nor  artk 
to  which  they  were  beholden  for  the  town's  ad 
miration.  Betides  thefe,  there  were  alfo  by  this 
time  arrived  two  or  three  fets  of  whifperers,  who 
carry  on  moft  of  their  calumnies  by  what  they 
entertain  one  another  with  in  that  place,  and  we 
were  now  altogether  very  good  company.  There 
were  indeed  a  few,  in  whofe  looks  there  appeared 
an  heavenly  joy  and  gladnefs  upon  the  entrance 
of  a  new  day,  as  if  they  had  gone  to  fleep 
with  expeftation  of  it.  For  the  fake  of  thefe  it 
is  worth  while  that  the  church  keeps  up  fuch 

1  Indecent.  k  Yet  janty.    A. 
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early  mattins  throughout  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter;  but  the  generality  of  thofe 
who  obferve  that  hour,  perform  it  with  fo  tafte- 
lefs  a  behaviour,  that  it  appears  a  tafk  rather  than 
a  voluntary  a6t.  But  of  all  the  world,  thofe  fami 
liar  ducks  who  are,  as  it  were,  at  home  at  the 
church,  and  by  frequently  meeting  there  throw 
the  time  of  prayer  very  negligently  into  their 
common  life,  and  make  their  coming  together  in 
that  place  as  ordinary  as  any  other  a6lion,  and  do 
not  turn  their  converfation  upon  any  improve 
ments  fuitable  to  the  true  defign  of  that  houfe, 
but  on  trifles  below  even  their  worldly  concerns 
and  characters1.  Thefe  are  little  groups  of 
acquaintance  difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
who  are,  forfooth,  the  only  people  of  unfpotted 
cha rafters,  and  throw  all  the  fpots  that  (lick  on 
thofe  of  other  people.  Malice  is  the  ordinary 
vice  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  mode  of  religion, 
without  the  fpirit  of  it.  The  pleafurable  world 
are  hurried  by  their  paffions  above  the  confidera- 
tion  of  what  others  think  of  them,  into  a  pur- 
fuit  of  irregular  enjoyments;  while  thefe,  who 
forbear  the  gratifications  of  flefh  and  blood,  with-r 
out  having  won  over  the  fpirit  to  the  interefts  of 
virtue,  are  implacable  in  defamations  on  the  errors 
of  fuch  who  offend  without  refpe6l  to  fame. 
But  the  cbnfideration  of  perfons  whom  one  can 
not  but  take  notice  of,  when  one  fees  them  in 
that  place,  has  drawn  me  out  of  my  intended 
talk,  which  was  to  bewail  that  people  do  not 

1 A  verb  feems  wanting  here,  to  explain  the  cenfure  iin-r 
plied  in  this  fentcnce. 
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know  the  pleafure  of  early  hours,  and  of  dedica 
ting  their  firft  moments  of  the  day,  with  joy  and 
finglenefs  of  heart,  to  their  Creator.  Experience 
would  convince  us,  that  the  earlier  we  left  our 
beds,  the  feldomer  we  mould  be  confined  to  them. 

One  great  good  which  would  alfo  accrue  from 
this,  were  it  become  a  fafhion,  would  be,  that  it 
is  poffible  our  chief  divines  would  condefcend  to 
pray  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  thofe  whom  they 
fubftitute  would  be  better  fupplied,  than  to  be 
forced  to  appear  at  thofe  oraifons  in  a  garb  and 
attire  which  makes  them  appear  mortified  with 
worldly  want,  and  not  abftracted  from  the  world 
by  the  contempt  of  it.  How  is  it  poffible  for  a 
gentleman,  under  the  income  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  to  be  attentive  to  fublime  things  ?  He  muft 
rife  and  drefs  like  a  labourer  for  fordid  hire, 
inftead  of  approaching  his  place  of  fervice  with 
the  utmoft  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion,  that  now  he 
is  going  to  be  mouth  of  a  crowd  of  people  who 
have  laid  afide  all  the  diftinftions  of  this  con 
temptible  being,  to  befeech  a  protection  under 
its  manifold  pains  and  difadvantages,  or  a  releafe 
from  it,  by  his  favour,  who  fent  them  into  it. 
He  would,  with  decent  fupenority,  look  upon 
himfelf  as  orator  before  the  throne  of  grace,  for 
a  crowd,  who  hang  upon  his  words,  while  he 
afks  for  them  all  that  is  neceffary  in  a  tranfitory 
life;  from  the  affurance  that  a  good  behaviour, 
for  a  few  moments  in  it,  will  purchafe  endlefs 
joy  and  happy  immortality. 

But  who  can  place  himfelf  in  this  view,  who, 
though  not  pinched  with  want,  is  diftracled  with 
pare  from  the  fear  of  it?  No;  a  man,  in  the  leaft 
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degree  below  the  fpirit  of  a  faint  or  a  martyr, 
will  loll,  huddle  over  his  duty,  look  confufed,  or 
aflame  a  refolution  in  his  behaviour  which  will 
be  quite  as  ungraceful,  except  he  is  fupported 
above  the  neceffities  of  life. 

6  Power  and  commandment  to  his  minifler  to 
declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people/  is  men 
tioned  with  a  very  unguarded"  air,  when  the 
ipeaker  is  known  in  his  own  private  condition 
to  be  almoft  an  obje6l  of  their  pity  and  charity, 
This  laft  circumftance,  with  many  others  here 
loofely  fuggefted,  are  the  occafion  that  one  knows 
not  how  to  recommend,  to  fuch  as  have  not 
already  a  fixed  fenfe  of  devotion,  the  pleafure  of 
pafling  the  earlieft  hours  of  the  day  in  a  public 
congregation.  But  were  this  morning  folemnity 
as  much  in  vogue,  even  as  it  is  now  at  more 
advanced  hours  of  the  day,  it  would  neceffarily 
have  fo  good  an  efleQ;  upon  us,  as  to  make  us 
more  dilengaged  and  cheerful  in  converfation, 
and  lefs  artful  and  infmcere  in  bufinefs.  The 
world  would  be  quite  another  place,  than  it  is 
now,  the  reft  of  the  day;  and  every  face  would 
have  an  alacrity  in  it,  which  can  be  borrowed 
from  no  other  reflections,  but  thofe  which  givq 
us  the  allured  prote&ion  of  Omnipotence, 

ra  Unregarded. 
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N°  66.     Wednefday,  May  27,   1713. 
BY    THOMAS    PARNELL,   D.  D. 


tribus  leclis  videas  canare  quaternos  : 
E  quibus  unus  avet  quavis  afpergere  cunttos, 
Prater  turn  qui  pr&btt  ayuam  :  poft,  hum  quoque—* 

Hon.  i.  Sal.  iv.  86. 

Set  twelve  at  fupper  ;  one  above  the  reft 
Takes  all  the  talk,  and  breaks  a  fcurvy  jeft 
On  all,  except  the  matter  of  the  feaft; 
At  laft  on  him  —  —  * 

THE  following  letter  is  full  of  imagination, 
and  in  a  fabulous  manner  fets  forth  a  connexion 
between  things,  and  an  alliance  between  per- 
fons,  that  are  very  diftant  and  remote  to  common 
eyes.  I  think  I  know  the  hand  to  be  that  of  a 
very  ingenious  man",  and  mall  therefore  give  it 
the  reader  without  farther  preface. 

<TO  THE  GUARDIAN. 


4  THERE  is  a  fet  of  mankind,  who 
are  wholly  employed  in  the  ill-natured  office  of 
gathering  up  a  colle6lion  of  ftories  that  leffen 
the  reputation  of  others,  and  fpreading  them 
abroad  with  a  certain  air  of  fatisfaclion.  Perhaps 
indeed,  an  innocent  unmeaning  curiofity,  adefire 

n  Dr.  Parnell.  This  is  the  fourth  vifion  of  his  compofi- 
tion  publifhed  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian.  See  Specl:. 
]X°46o,  N°5Oi;  and  Guard.  N°56.  See  alfo  another  vifion 
by  Dr.  Parnell.,  in  a  fmall  volume  of  his  poems  ;  a  pollhu- 
jnpus  publication  by  Pope,  adjincm. 
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of  being  informed  concerning  thofe  we  live  with, 
or  a  willingnefs  to  profit  by  reflection  upon  the 
actions  of  others,  may  fometimes  afford  an  excufe, 
or  fometimes  a  defence  for  inquifitivenefs ;  but 
certainly  it  is  beyond  all  excufe  a  tranfgreffion 
againft  humanity,,  to  carry  the  matter  farther, 
to  tear  off  the  dreffings  as  I  may  fay,  from  the 
wounds  of  a  friend,  and  expofe  them  to  the  air 
in  cruel 'fits  of  diverfion;  and  yet  we  have  fome- 
thing  more  to  bemoan,  an  outrage  of  a  higher 
nature,  which  mankind  is  guilty  of  when  they 
are  not  content  to  fpread  the  ftories  of  folly, 
frailty,  and  vice,  but  even  enlarge  them,  or  in 
vent  new  ones,  and  blacken  characters,  that  we 
may  appear  ridiculous  or  hateful  to  one  another. 
From  fuch  practices  as  thefe  it  happens,  that 
fome  feel  a  forrow,  and  others  are  agitated  with 
a  fpirit  of  revenge;  that  fcandals  or  lies  are  told, 
becaufe  another  has  told  fuch  before ;  that  refent-* 
merits  and  quarrels  arife,  and  affronts  and  inju* 
ries  are  given,  received  and  multiplied,  in  afcene 
of  vengeance. 

4  All  this  I  have  often  obferved  with  abun-? 
dance  of  concern,  and  having  a  perfe6t  defire  to 
further  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  I  lately  fet 
myfelf  to  confide r  the  caufe  from  whence  fuch 
evils  arife,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be 
applied.  Whereupon  I  fhut  my  eyes  to  prevent 
a  diftraftion  from  outward  obje6ts,  and  a  while 
after  fhot'away,  upon  an  impulfe  of  thought, 
into  the  world  of  ideas,  where  abftra£ted  quali 
ties  became  vifible  in  fuch  appearances  as  were 
agreeable  to  each  of  their  natures. 

*  That  part  of  the  country  where  I  happened 
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to  light,  was  the  moft  noify  that  I  had  ever 
known.  The  winds  whittled,  the  leaves  ruftled> 
the  brooks  rumbled,  the  birds  chattered,  the 
tongues  of  men  were  heard,  and  the  echo  min 
gled  fomething  of  every  found  in  its  repetition* 
fo  that  there  was  a  ftrange  confufion  and  uproar 
of  founds  about  me.  At  length,  as  the  noife  ftill 
increafed,  I  could  difcern  a  man  habited  like  a 
herald,  and  (as  I  afterwards  underftood)  called 
Novelty,  that  came  forward  proclaiming  a  folemn 
day  to  be  kept  at  the  houfe  of  Common  Fame. 
Immediately  behind  him  advanced  three  nymphs, 
who  had  monftrous  appearances.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  Curipfity,  habited  like  a  virgin, 
and  having  an  hundred  ears  about  her  head  to 
ferve  in  her  inquiries.  The  fecond  of  thefe  was 
Talkativenefs,  a  little  better  grown ;  (he  feemed 
to  be  like  a  young  wife,  and  had  an  hundred 
tongues  to  fpread  her  (tones.  The  third  was 
Cenforioufnefs,  habited  like  a  widow,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  an  hundred  fquinting  eyes  of  a 
malignant  influence,  which  fo  obliquely  darted 
on  all  around,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fay  which 
of  them  had  brought  in  the  information  fhe 
boafted  of.  Thefe,  as  1  was  informed,  had  been 
very  inftrumental  in  prefervingand  rearing  Com 
mon  Fame,  when  upon  her  birth- day  me  was 
fhuffled  into  a  crowd,  to  efcape  the  fearch  which 
Truth  might  have  made  after  her,  and  her  parents. 
Curiofity  found  her  there,  Talkativenefs  con 
veyed  her  away,  and  Cenforioufnefs  fo  nurfed 
her  up,  that  in  a  (hort  time  (he  grew  to  a  pro 
digious  fize,  and  obtained  an  empire  over  the 
univerfe;  wherefore  the  Power,  in  gratitude  for 
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thefe  fervices,  has  fince  advanced  them  to  her 
higheft  employments.  The  next  who  came  for 
ward  in  the  proceffion  was  a  light  damfel,  called 
Credulity,  who  carried  behind  them  the  lamp, 
the  filver  veffel  with  a  fpout,  and  other  inftru- 
ments  proper  for  this  folemn  occalion0. 

'  She  had  formerly  feen  thefe  three  together, 
and  conjefturing  from  the  number  of  their  ears, 
tongues,  and  eyes,  that  they  might  be  the  proper 
genii  of  Attention,  Familiar  Converfe,  and  Ocular 
Demonftration,  me  from  that  time  gave  herfelf 
up  to  attend  them.  The  laft  who  followed  were 
fonie  who  had  clofely  muffled  themfelves  in 
upper  garments,  fo  that  I  could  not  difcern  who 
they  were;  but  juft  as  the  foremoft  of  them  was 
come  up,  I  am  glad,  fays  flie,  calling  me  by  my 
name,  to  meet  you  at  this  time;  ftay  clofe  by 
me,  and  take  a  ftrift  obfervation  of  all  that  paffes : 
her  voice  was  fweet  and  commanding,  I  thought 
I  had  fomewhere  heard  it;  and  from  her,  as  I 
went  along,  I  learned  the  meaning  of  every  thing 
which  offered. 

*  We  now  marched  forward  through  the 
Rookery  of  Rumours,  which  flew  thick,  and  with 
a  terrible  din,  all  around  us.  At  length  we  arri 
ved  at  the  houfe  of  Common  Fame,  where  a 
hecatomb  of  reputations  was  that  day  to  fall  for 
her  pleafure.  The  houfe  flood  upon  an  eminence, 
having  a  thoufand  paflkges  to  it,  and  a  thoufand 
whifpering  holes  for  the  conveyance  of  found. 
The  hall  we  entered  was  formed  with  the  art  of 
a  muiic-chamber  for  the  improvement  of  noifes. 

0  Tea  equipage,  ut pojlea.     See  alfo  Guard.  N°24- 
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Reft  and  (Hence  are  baniflied  the  place.  Stories 
of  different  natures  wander  in  light  flocks  all 
about,  fometimes  truths  and  lies,  or  fometimes 
lies  themfelves  clafhing  againft  one  another.  In 
the  middle  flood  a  table  painted  after  the  man 
ner  of  the  remoteft  Afiatic  countries,  upon 
which  the  lamp,  the  filver  veflel,  and  cups  of  a 
white  earth,  were  planted  in  order.  Then  dried 
herbs  were  brought,  collected  for  the  folemnity 
in  moon-fhinep,  and  water  being  put  to  them, 
there  was  a  greenifh  liquor  made,  to  which  they 
added  the  flower  of  milk,  and  an  extraction  from 
the  canes  of  America,  for  performing  a  libation 
to  the  infernal  powers  of  Mifchief.  After  this, 
Curiofity,  retiring  to  a  withdrawing  room, 
brought  forth  the  vi£tims,  being  to  appearance 
a  fet  of  fmall  waxen  images,  which  fhe  laid  upon 
the  table  one  after  another.  Immediately  then 
Talkativenefs  gave  each  of  them  the  name  of 
fome  one,  whom  for  that  time  they  were  to 
reprefent;  and  Cenforioufnefs  ftuck  them  all 
about  with  black  pins,  ftill  pronouncing  at  every 
one  fhe  ftuck,  fomething  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
perfons  reprefented.  No  fooner  were  thefe  rites 
performed,  and  incantations  uttered,  but  the 
found  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  air, 
by  which  they  knew  the  deity  of  the  place  was 
propitiated,  and  affifting.  Upon  this  the  fky 
grew  darker,  a  ftorm  arofe,  and  murmurs,  fighs, 
groans,  cries,  and  the  words  ofgrief,or  refentment, 
were  heard  within  it.  Thus  the  three  forcerefles 


P  la  moonihine,  as  herbs  are  gathered  for  witchcraft  and 
mifchief.    A. 
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difcovered,  that  they  whofe  names  they  had 
given  to  the  images,  were  already  affe&ed  with 
what  was  done  to  them  in  effigy.  The  knowledge 
of  this  was  received  with  the  loudefl  laughter, 
and  in  many  congratulatory  words  they  applauded 
one  another's  wit  and  power. 

6  As  matters  were  at  this  high  point  of  difor- 
der,  the  muffled  lady,  whom  I  attended  on,  being 
no  longer  able  to  endure  fuch  barbarous  proceed 
ings,  threw  off  her  upper  garment  of  Referve, 
and  appeared  to  be  Truth.     As  foon  as  me  had 
confeffed  herfelf  preient,  the  fpeaking-trumpet 
ceafed  to  found,  the  fky  cleared  up,  the  ftorm 
abated,  the  noifes  which  were  heard  in  it  ended, 
the  laughter  of  the  company  was  over,  and  a 
ferene  light,  until  then  unknown  to  the   place, 
diffufed  around  it.  At  this  the  detected  forcereffes 
endeavoured  to  efcape  in  a  cloud  which   I  faw 
begin  to  thicken  round  them;  but  it  was  foon 
difperfed,  their  charms  being  controlled,  and  pre 
vailed  over  by  the  fuperior  divinity.      For   my 
part  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  fee  it  fo,  and  began 
to  confider  what  puniihment  fhe   would  inflict 
upon  them.     I  fancied  it  would  be  proper  to  cut 
off  Curiofity's  ears,  and  fix  them  to  the  eaves  of 
the  houfes :  to  nail  the  tongues  of  Talkativenefs 
to  Indian  tables;    and  to  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Cenforioufnefs    with   a   flam  of  her  light.      In 
refpeft  of  Credulity,  I  had  indeed  fome  little  pity, 
and  had  I  been  judge  me  might,  perhaps,  have 
e leaped  with  a  hearty  reproof. 

'  But  1  foon  found  that  the  difcerning  judge 
had  other  deiigns.     She  knew  them  for  fuch -as 
will  not  be  deftroyed  entirely  while  mankind  is 
13 
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in  being,  and  yet  ought  to  have  a  brand  and 
puniihment  affixed  to  them  that  they  may  be 
avoided.  Wherefore  me  took  a  feat  for  judg 
ment,  and  had  the  criminals  brought  forward  by 
Shame  ever  blufhing,  and  Trouble  with  a  whip 
of  many  ladies;  two  phantoms  who  had  dogged 
the  proceffion  in  difguife,  and  waited  until  they 
had  an  authority  from  Truth  to  lay  hands  upon 
them.  Immediately  then  (lie  ordered  Curiofity 
and  Talkativenefs  to  be  fettered  together,  that 
the  one  fhould  never  fuffer  the  other  to  reft,  nor 
the  other  ever  let  her  remain  undifcovered.  Light 
Credulity  (he  linked  to  Shame  at  the  tormentor's 
own  requeft,  who  was  pleafed  to  be  thus  fecure 
that  her  prifoner  could  notefcape;  and  this  was 
done  partly  for  her  punifhment,  and  partly  for 
her  amendment.  Cenforioufnefs  was  alfo  in  like 
manner  begged  by  Trouble,  and  had  her  affigned 
for  an  eternal  companion.  After  they  were  thus 
chained  with  one  another,  by  the  judge's  order> 
me  drove  them  from  the  prefence  to  wander  for 
ever  through  the  world,  with  Novelty  ftalking 
before  them. 

'  The  caufe  being  now  over,  me  retreated  from 
fight  within  the  fpl'endour  of  her  own  glory; 
which  leaving  the  houfe  it  had  brightened,  the 
founds  that  were  proper  to  the  place  began  to  be 
as  loud  and  confufed  as  when  we  entered;  and 
there  being  no  longer  a  clear  diftinguiflied  ap 
pearance  of  any  objefts  reprefented  to  me,  I  re 
turned  from  the  excurfion  I  had  made  in  fancy  V 

*  See  Dr.  Goldfmith's  Life  of  Dr.  T.  Parnell,  8vo,  1770 ; 
and  Ruff  head's  Life  of  Pope,  8vo,  1769,  p.  492,  note. 
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N°  67.     Thurfday,  May  -28,   1713. 
BY    ADDISON.' 

n^  forte  pudori 

Sic  tibi  Mufatyra  folers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Hon.  Ars  Poet.  v.  406, 

Blufh  not  to  patronize  the  mufe's  {kill. 

IT  has  been  remarked,  by  curious  obfervers, 
that  poets  are  generally  long-lived,  and  run  be 
yond  the  ufual  age  of  man,  if  not  cut  off  by  fome 
accident  or  excels,  as  Anacreon,  in  the  midft  of 
a  very  merry  old  age,  was  choaked  with  a  grape- 
ftone.  The  fame  redundancy  of  fpirits  that  pro 
duces  the  poetical  flame,  keeps  up  the  vital 
warmth,  and  adminifters  uncommon  fuel  to  life. 
I  queftion  not  but  feveral  inftances  will  occur  to 
my  reader's  memory,  from  Homer  down  to  Mr. 
Dryden.  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  two  who 
have  excelled  in  lyrics;  the  one  an  ancient,  and 
the  other  a  modern.  The  firft  gained  an  im 
mortal  reputation  by  celebrating  feveral  jockeys 
in  the  Olympic  games,  the  laft  has  fignalized 
himfelf  on  the  fame  occafion  by  the  ode  that 
begins  with — *  To  horfe,  brave  boys,  to  New 
market,  to  horfe/  My  reader  will,  by  this  time, 
know  that  the  two  poets  I  have  mentioned,  are 
Pindar  and  Mr.  d'Urfey8.  The  former  of  thefe 

rThis  paper  is  afcribed  to  Addifon,  as  being  the  firft 
marked  with  a  hand,  on  the  authority  of  Steele  himfelf;  fee 
The  Publifher  to  the  Reader.  It  is  reprinted  in  MrTickell's 
edition  of  Addifon's  Works,  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  129. 

*  Concerning  Mr.  D'Urfey.See  Tat.  N°  i,  N°  11,  N°  43, 
notes ;  Guard.  N°  29,  N°  82,  final  note ;  Lover,  N°  40,  and 
note.  Ed.  cr.  8vo.  1789. 
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is  long  fince  laid  in  his  urn,  after  having,  many 
years  together,  endeared  himfelf  to  all  Greece  by 
his  tuneful  compofitions.  Our  countryman  is 
ftill  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old  age,  that  ftill 
promifes  many  mufical  produftions ;  for  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  our  Britifh  fwan  will  fing  to  the 
laft.  The  beft  judges  who  have  perufed  his  laft 
long  on  The  moderate  Man,  do  not  difcover  any 
decay  in  his  parts,  but  think  it  deferves  a  place 
amongft  the  fineft  of  thofe  works  with  which  he 
obliged  the  world  in  his  more  early  years. 

I  am  led  into  this  fubje6t  by  a  vifit  which  I 
lately  received  from  my  good  old  friend  and  con 
temporary.  As  we  both  flourifhed  together  in 
king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted  our- 
felves  with  the  remembrance  of  feveral  particu 
lars  that  paffed  in  the  world  before  the  greateft 
part  of  my  readers  were  born,  and  could  not  but 
fmile  to  think  how  infenfibly  we  were  grown 
into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentlemen.  Tom 
obferved  to  me,  that  after  having  written  more 
odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  fet  of  men, 
who,  of  late  years,  had  furnifhed  him  with  the 
accommodations  of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we 
fay,  be  paid  with  a  fong.  In  order  to  extricate 
my  old  friend,  1  immediately  fent  for  the  three 
direftors  of  the  playhoufe,  and  den* red  them  that 
they  would  in  their  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a 
man,  who,  in  Shakfpeare's  phrafe,  had  often 
filled  their  mouths,  I  mean  with  pleafantry,  and 
popular  conceits.  They  very  generoufly  liftened 
to  my  propofal,  and  agreed  to  a6l  the  Plotting 
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Sifters,  (a  very  taking  play  of  my  old  friend's 
compofing),  on  the  1 5th  of  the  next  month,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author1. 

My  kindnefs  to  the  agreeable  Mr.  d'Urfey  will 
be  imperle6l,  if  after  having  engaged  the  players 
in  his  favour,  I  do  not  get  the  town  to  come  into 
it.  I  muft  therefore  heartily  recommend  to  all 
the  young  ladies,  my  difciples,  the  cafe  of  my  old 
friend,  who  has  often  made  their  grand-mothers 
merry,  and  whofe  fonnets  have  perhaps  lulled 
aileep  many  a  prefent  toaft,  when  me  lay  in  her 
cradle. 

I  have  already  prevailed  on  my  lady  Lizard  to 
be  at  the  houfe  in  one  of  the  front  boxes,  and 
defign,  if  1  am  in  town,  to  lead  her  in  myfelf  at 
the  head  of  her  daughters.  The  gentleman  I 
am  fpeaking  of  has  laid  obligations  on  fo  many 
of  his  countrymen,  that  I  hope  they  will  think 
this  but  a  juft  return  to  the  good  fervice  of  a 
veteran  poet. 

I  myfelf  remember  king  Charles  the  Second 
leaning  on  Tom  d'Urfey's  ihoulder  more  than 
once,  and  humming  over  a  fong  with  him.  It 
is  certain  that  monarch  was  not  a  little  fupported 
by  c  Joy  to  great  Caefar,'  which  gave  the  whigs 
fuch  a  blow  as  they  were  not  able  to  recover  that 
whole  reign.  My  friend  afterwards  attacked  po- 

1  Mr.  D'Urfey  was  never  in  very  affluent  circumftances. 
The  amount  of  this  benefit  does  not  appear;  but,  joined  to 
the  profits  of  a  large  fubfcription  to  an  edition  of  his  works, 
in  fix  volumes,  it  was  probably  fufhcient  to  make  him  eafy/ 
as  he  continued  to  write  with  the  fame  humour,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  February,  1723. 
See  N°  82.  Some  account  of  The  Plotting  Sifters :  and  the 
final  note. 
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pery  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  having  expofed  Bel- 
larmine  and  Portd-Carero  more  than  once  in  fliort 
fatirical  competitions,  which  have  been  in  every 
body's  mouth.  He  has  made  ufe  of  Italian  tunes 
and  fonatas  for  promoting  the  Proteftant  interelt, 
and  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pope's 
rnufic  againft  himfelf.  In  (hort,  he  has  obliged 
the  court  with  political  fonnets,  the  country  with 
dialogues  and  paftorals,  the  city  with  defcriptions 
of  a  lord  mayor's  feaft,  not  to  mention  his  little 
ode  upon  Stool-Ball,  with  many  other  of  the 
like  nature. 

Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated 
make  their  appearance  together,  they  would  be 
fufficient  to  fill  the  play-houfe.  Pretty  Peg  of 
Windfor,  Gillian  of  Croydon,  with  Dolly  and 
Molly,  and  Tommy  and  Johnny,  with  many 
others  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mufical  Mifcellanies, 
entitled,  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  would  make 
a  good  benefit-night. 

As  my  friend,  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
lyrics,  accompanies  his  works  with  his  own 
voice,  he  has  been  the  delight  of  the  moft  polite 
companies  and  converfations,  from  the  beginning 
of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  to  our  prefent 
times.  Many  an  honeft  gentleman  has  got  a 
reputation  in  his  country,  by  pretending  to  have 
been  ii\  company  with  Tom  d'Urfey. 

I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  merits  in 
my  friend ;  as  his  enriching  our  language  with  a 
multitude  of  rhimes,  and  bringing  words  together, 
that  without  his  good  offices,  wrould  never  have 
been  acquainted  with  one  another,  fo  long  as  it 
had  been  a  tongue.  But  I  muft  not  omit  that 
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my  old  friend  angles  for  a  trout,  the  beft  of  any 
man  in  England.  May-flies  come  in  late  this 
feafon,  or  I  myfelf  mould  before  now,  have  had 
a  trout  of  his  hooking. 

After  what  1  have  faid,  and  much  more  that  I 
might  fay,  on  this  fubje£l,  I  queftion  not  but  the 
world  will  think  that  my  old  friend  ought  not 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a 
iinging  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  pindaric  liberty 
which  is  fuitable  to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has 
made  the  world  merry,  and  I  hope  they  will 
make  him  eafy,  fo  long  as  he  ftays  among  us. 
This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot  do 
a  kindnefs  to  a  more  diverting  companion, 
or  a  more  chearful,  honeft,  and  good-natured 
man.  ^u. 

u  See  The  Publifher  to  the  Reader.  '  All  thofe  papers 
which  are  diftiuguifhed  by  the  mark  of  a  hand,  were  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  obliged  the  world  with  productions 
too  fubiime  to  admit  that  the  author  fliould  receive  any  addi 
tion  to  his  reputation,  from  fuch  loofe  occasional  thoughts  as 
make  up  theie  little  treatifes,  &c.'  Tuis  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Add  lion. 

N°  68.     Friday,  May  29,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Infpicere,  tanquam  in  fpeculum,  in  vitas  ommuyi 
Jubeo,  atque  ex  aliisfumert  txcmplum  fibi. 

TER.  Adelph.  Aft.  iii.  Sc.  3. 

My  advice  to  him  is,  to  confult  the  lives  of  other  men 
as  he  would  a  looking-glafs,  and  from  thence  fetch 
examples  for  his  own  imitation. 

THE  paper  of  to-day  fliall   confift  of  a  letter 
from  my  friend  fir  Harry  Lizard,  which,  with 
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my  anfwer,  may  be  worth  the  perufal  of  young 
men  of  eftates,  and  young  women  without  for 
tunes.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  in  our  firft 
vigorous  years  we  lay  down  ibme  law  to  our- 
felves  for  the  condu6t  of  future  life,  which  may 
at  leaft  prevent  effential  misfortunes.  The  cut 
ting  cares  which  attend  fuch  an  affection  as  that 
againft  which  I  forewarn  my  friend  iir  Harry, 
are  very  well  known  to  all  who  are  called  the 
men  of  pleafure;  but  when  they  have  oppofed 
their  fatisfa6lion  to  their  anxieties  in  an  impar 
tial  examination,  they  will  find  their  life  not 
only  a  dream,  but  a  troubled  and  vexatious 
one. 

6  DEAR  OLD  MAN, 

6  I  BELIEVE  you  are  very  much  furprifed,  that 
in  the  feveral  letters  I  have  written  to  you,  iince 
the  receipt  of  that  wherein  you  recommend  a 
young  lady  for  a  wife  *  to  your  humble  fervant, 
I  have  not  made  the  leaft  mention  of  that  mat 
ter.  It  happens  at  this  time  that  I  am  not  much 
inclined  to  marry; there  are  very  many  matches 
in  our  .country,  wherein  the  parties  live  fo  infi- 
pidly,  or  fo  vexatioufly,  that  I  am  afraid  to  ven 
ture  from  their  example.  Befides,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  good  Neftor,  I  am  informed  your  fine 
young  woman  is  foon  to  bedifpofedof  elfewhere. 
As  to  the  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in 
your  great  town,  I  do  not  know  one  whom  I 
could  think  of  as  a  wife,  who  is  not  either  prepof- 
feffed  with  fome  inclination  for  fome  other  man, 

x  .Guard.  N°  26. 
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or  affects  pleafures  and  entertainments,  which 
fhe  prefers  to  the  converfation  of  any  man  living. 
Women  of  this  kind  are  the  moft  frequently 
met  with  of  any  fort  whatever;  I  mean  they 
are  the  moft  frequent  among  people  of  condition, 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  are  eafily  to  be  had  as  would 
fit  at  the  head  of  your  eftate  and  table,  lie-in  by 
you  for  the  fake  of  receiving  vifits  in  pomp  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  enjoy  the  like  gratifica 
tions  from  the  fupport  of  your  fortune;  but  you 
yourfelf  would  fignify  no  more  to  one  of  them, 
than  a  name  in  truft  in  a  fettlement  which  con 
veys  land  and  goods,  but  has  no  right  for  its  own 
ufe.  A  woman  of  this  turn  can  no  more  make 
a  wife,  than  an  ambitious  man  can  be  a  friend; 
they  both  facrifice  all  the  true  taftes  of  being, 
and  motives  of  life,  for  the  often  tat  ion,  the  noife, 
and  the  appearance  of  it.  Their  hearts  are  turn 
ed  to  unnatural  objects,  and  as  the  men  of  defign 
can  carry  them  on  with  an  exclufion  of  their 
daily  companions,  fo  women  of  this  kind  of 
gaiety,  can  live  at  bed  and  board  with  a  man, 
without  any  affection  to  his  perfon.  As  to  any 
woman  that  you  examine  hereafter  for  my  fake, 
if  you  can  pofiibly,  find  means  to  converfe  with 
her  at  fome  country  feat.  If  fhe  has  no  relifh  for 
rural  views,  but  is  undelighted  with  ftreams, 
fields,  and  groves,  I  defire  to  hear  no  more  of 
her;  fhe  has  departed  from  nature,  and  is  irre 
coverably  engaged  in  vanity. 

'  I  have  ever  been  curious  to  obferve  the  arro 
gance  of  a  town-lady  when  fhe  firft  comes  down 
to  her  hufband's  feat,  and  beholding  her  country 
neighbours,  wants  fomebody  to  laugh  with  her, 
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at  the  frightful  things,  to  whom  fhe  herfelf  is 
equally  ridiculous.  The  pretty  pitty-pat  ftep, 
the  playing  head,  and  the  fall-back  in  the  cour- 
tefy,  fhe  does  not  imagine,  make  her  as  uncon- 
verfable,  and  inaccefiible  to  our  plain  people,  as 
the  loud  voice,  and  ungainly  ftride,  render  one 
of  our  huntreffes  to  her.  In  a  word,  dear  Neftor, 
I  beg  you  to  fufpend  all  inquiries  towards  my 
matrimony  until  you  hear  further  from, 

Sir, 

your  moft  obliged  arid 
rnoft,  humble  fervant, 

HARRY  LIZARD/ 

A  certain  loofe  turn  in  this  letter,  mixed 
indeed  with  fome  real  exceptions  to  the  too  fre 
quent  filly  choice  made  by  country  gentlemen, 
has  given  me  no  fmall  anxiety :  and  1  have  lent 
fir  Harry  an  account  of  my  fufpicions  as  follows: 

<TO  SIR    HARRY   LIZARD. 

<  SIR, 

6  YOUR  letter  I  have  read  over  two  or  three 
times,  and  muft  be  fo  free  with  you  as  to  tell 
you, it  has  in  it  fomething  which  betrays  you  have 
loft  that  iirnplicity  of  heart  with  relation  to  love? 
which  I  promifed  myfelf  would  crown  your  days 
with  happinefs  and  honour.  The  alteration  of 
your  mind  towards  marriage  is  not  reprefented' 
as  flowing  from  difcretion  and  warinefs  in  the 
choice,  but  a  difinclination  to  that  ftate  in  general; 
you  feem  fecretly  to  propofe  to  yourfelf  (for  I 
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will  think  no  otherwife  of  a  man  of  your  age  and 
temper)  all  its  fatisfaftions  out  of  it,  and  to  avoid 
the  care  and  inconveniencies  that  attend  thofe 
who  enter  into  it.  I  will  not  urge  at  this  time 
the  greateft  confideration  of  all,  to  wit,  regard  of 
Innocence;  but  having,  I  think,  in  my  eye,  what 
you  aim  at,  I  muft,  as  I  am  your  friend,  acquaint 
you,  that  you  are  going  into  a  wildernefs  of  cares 
and  diftra6lions,  from  which  you  will  never  be 
able  to  extricate  yourfelf,  while  the  compun6tions 
of  honour  and  pity  are  yet  alive  in  you. 

6  Without  naming  names,  I  have  long  fufpecT;- 
ed  your  deiigns  upon  a  young  gentlewoman  in 
your  neighbourhood;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  with  all  the  earneftnefs  of  a  faithful  friend, 
that  to  enter  into  a  criminal  commerce  with  a 
woman  of  merit,  whom  you  find  innocent,  is  of 
all  the  follies  in  this  life,  the  moft  fruitful  of  for- 
row.  You  muft  make  your  approaches  to  her 
with  the  benevolence  and  language  of  a  good 
angel,  in  order  to  bring  upon  her  pollution  and 
fhame,  which  is  the  work  of  a  demon.  The 
faihion  of  the  world,  the  warmth  of  youth,  and 
the  affluence  of  fortune,  may,  perhaps,  make  you 
look  upon  me  in  this  talk,  like  a  poor  well-mean 
ing  old  man,  who  is  paft  thofe  ardencies  in  which 
you  at  prefent  triumph;  but  believe  me,  fir,  if 
you  fucceed  in  what  I  fear  you  defign,  you  will 
find  the  facrifice  of  beauty  and-  innocence  fo 
ftrong  an  obligation  upon  you,  that  your  whole 
life  wuTpafs  away  in  the  worft  condition  ima 
ginable,  that  of  doubt  and  irrefolution;  you  will 
ever  be  defigning  to  leave  her,  and  never  do  it; 
or  elfe  leave  her  for  another,  with  a  conftant 
1 
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longing  after  her.  He  is  a  very  unhappy  man 
who  does  not  referve  the  moft  pure  and  kind  af- 
fe'ftions  of  his  heart  for  his  marriage-bed,  he  will 
otherwife  be  reduced  to  this  melancholy  circum- 
fiance,  that  he  gave  his  miftrefs  that  kind  of 
affeftion  which  was  proper  for  his  wife,  and  has 
not  for  his  wife  either  that,  or  the  ufual  incli 
nation  which  men  beftow  upon  their  miftreffes. 
After  fuch  an  affair  as  this,  you  are  a  very  lucky 
man  if  you  find  a  prudential  marriage  is  only 
infipid,  and  not  actually  miferable ;  a  woman  of 
as  ancient  a  family  as  your  own,  may  come  into 
the  houfe  of  the  Lizards,  murmur  in  your  bed, 
growl  at  your  table,  rate  your  fervants,  and  infult 
yourfelf,  while  you  bear  all  this  with  this  un 
happy  reflection  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart, 
"  This  is  all  for  the  injured  — "  The  heart  is 
ungovernable  enough,  without  being  biafTed  by 
prepofleffions;  how  emphatically  unhappy  there 
fore  is  he,  who  befides  the  natural  vagrancy  of 
aflfe6tion,  has  a  paffion  to  one  particular  object, 
in  which  he  fees  nothing  but  what  is  lovely,  ex 
cept  what  proceeds  from  his  own  guilt  againft 
it !  I  fpeak  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  one  who 
tenderly  regards  your  welfare,  and  beg  of  you  to 
avoid  this  great  error,  which  has  rendered  fo 
many  agreeable  men  unhappy  before  you.  When 
a  man  is  engaged  among  the  diffolute,  gay,  and 
artful  of  the  fair  fex,  a  knowledge  of  their  man 
ners  and  defigns,  their  favours  unendeared  by 
truth,  their  feigned  forrows  and  grofs  flatteries, 
muft  in  time  refcue  a  reafonable  man  from  the 
inchantment;  but  in  a  cafe  wherein  you  have  none 
but  yourfelf  to  accufe,  you  will  find  the  beft  part 
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of  a  generous  mind  torn  away  with  her,  when 
ever  you  take  your  leave  of  an  injured,  defer ving 
woman.     Come  to  town,  fly  from  Olinda,  to 
Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

NESTOR  IRONSIDE'/ 

*  SeeN°  10,  N°  15,  notes. 

N°  69.     Saturday,  May  30,  1713. 
BY    STEELE 

Jupiter  ejl  quodcungue  vides •  Luc  AN. 

Where'er  you  turn  your  eyes, 'tis  God  you  fee. 

I  HAD  this  morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind 
prefent  fent  me,  of  a  tranflated  work  of  a  moft 
excellent  foreign  writer,  who  makes  a  very  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  the  learned  and Chriftian  world. 
It  is  entitled,  A  Demonftration  of  the  Exiftence, 
Wifdom,  and  Omnipotence  of  God2,  drawn  from 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  particularly  of  man, 
and  fitted  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  by  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Cambray,  author  of  Telemachus,  and 
tranflated  from  the  French  by  the  fame  hand  that 
engliflied  that  excellent  piece.  This  great  au 
thor,  in  the  writings  which  he  has  before  pro 
duced,  has  manifefted  a  heart  full  of  virtuous 
fentiments,  great  benevolence  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  a  fincere  and  fervent  piety  towards  his 
Creator.  His  talents  and  parts  are  a  very  great 

z  Oeuvres  Philofophiques,  ou  Demonftration  de  1'Exiftence 
de  Dieu,  Sec.  Par  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte  Fenelon, 
&c.  2  tomes.  The  beft  edition  of  this  book  is  in  1726. 
A  Paris,  12  mo. 
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good  to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  pleafing  thing  to 
behold  the  polite  arts  fubfervient  to  religion,  and 
recommending  it  from  its  natural  beauty.  Look 
ing  over  the  letters  of  my  correfpondent,  I  find 
one  which  celebrates  this  treatife,  and  recom 
mends  it  to  my  readers. 

<TO   THE    GUARDIAN. 

4  SIR, 

6  I  THINK  I  have  fomewhere  read, 
in  the  writings  of  one  whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend 
of  yours,  a  faying  which  ftruck  me  very  much, 
and  as  I  remember,  it  was  to  this  purpofe: 
"  The  exiftence  of  a  God  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
thing  that  wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it  is 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain/'  This 
is  a  fprightly  and  juft  expreffion;  however,  I 
dare  fay,  you  will  not  be  difpleafed  that  I  put  you 
in  mind  of  faying  fomething  on  the  Demonftra- 
tion  of  the  biftiop  of  Cambray.  A  man  of  his 
talents  views  all  things  in  a  light  different  from, 
that  in  which  ordinary  men  fee  them,  and  the 
devout  difpoiition  of  his  foul  turns  all  thofe  ta 
lents  to  the  improvement  of  the  pleafures  of  a 
good  life.  His  ftyle  clothes  philofophy  in  a  drefs 
almoft  poetic ;  and  his  readers  enjoy  in  full  per 
fection  the  advantage,  while  they  are  reading 
him,  of  being  what  he  is.  The  pjeafing  repre- 
fentation  of  the  animal  powers  in  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  and  his  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  man  with  the  addition  of  reafon  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  difcourfe,  impreffes  upon  the  mind  a  ftrong 
fatisfaclion  in  itfelf,  and  gratitude  towards  Him 
who  beftowed  that  fuperiority  over  the  brute 
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world.  Thefe  thoughts  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
the  author  himfelf,  that  he  has  ended  his  dif- 
courfe  with  a  prayer.  This  adoration  has  a  fub- 
limity  in  it  befitting  his  character,  and  the  emo 
tions  of  his  heart  flow  from  wifdom  and  know 
ledge.  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  a  Sa 
turday's  paper,  and  have  tranflated  it  to  make 
you  a  prefent  of  it.  I  have  not,  as  the  tranflator 
was  obliged  to  do,  confined  myfelf  to  an  exafitver- 
fion  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  the  fpirit  of  it,  by  taking  the  liberty  to 
render  his  thoughts  in  fuch  a  way  as  I  mould 
have  littered  them  if  they  had  been  my  own.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  private  letters  of  great 
men  are  the  beit  pictures  of  their  fouls;  but  cer 
tainly  their  private  devotions  would  be  ftill  more 
inftruftive,  and  I  know  not  why  they  fhould  not 
be  as  curious  and  entertaining. 

'  If  you  infert  this  prayer,  I  know  not  but  I 
may  fend  you,  for  another  occafion,  one  ufed  by 
a  very  great  wit  of  the  laft  age,  which  has  allu- 
fions  to  the  errors  of  a  very  wild  life;  and,  1  be 
lieve  you  would  think  it  written  with  an  uncom 
mon  fpirit*.  The  perfon  whom  I  mean  was  an 
excellent  writer,  and  the  publication  -of  this 
prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps,  fome  kind  of  anti 
dote  againft  the  infection  in  his  other  writings. 
But  this  Application  of  the  biftiop  has  in  it  a 
more  happy  and  untroubled  fpirit;  it  is  (if  that 
is  not  faying  fomething  too  fond)  the  worihip  of 
an  angel  concerned  for  thofe  who  had  fallen,  but 
himfeif  ftill  in  the  ftate  of  glory  and  innocence. 

a  See  Guard.  N°  81. 
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The  book  ends  with  an  a6b  of  devotion,  to  this 
effea. 

'  O  my  God,  if  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
do  not  difcover  Thee  in  that  glorious  mow  of 
nature  which  Thou  haft  placed  before  our  eyes, 
it  is  not  becaufe  Thou  art  far  from  every  b  one  of 
us.  Thou  art  prefent  to  us  more  than  any  ob- 
je6t  which  we  touch  with  our  hands;  but  our 
fenfes,  and  the  paffions  which  they  produce  in  us, 
turn  our  attention  from  Thee.  Thy  light  (nines 
in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  but  the  darknefs  com 
prehends  it  not.  Thou,  O  Lord,  doft  every  way 
difplay  thyfelf.  Thou  Ihineft  in  all  thy  works, 
but  art  not  regarded  by  heedlefs  and  unthinking 
man.  The  whole  creation  talks  aloud  of  Thee, 
and  echos  with  the  repetitions  of  thy  holy  name. 
But  fuch  is  our  infenfibility,  that  we  are  deaf  to 
the  great  and  univerfal  voice  of  nature.  Thou 
art  every  where  about  us,  and  within  us;  but  we 
wander  from  ourfelves,  become  ftrangers  to  our 
own  fouls,  and  do  not  apprehend  thy  prefence. 
O  Thou  who  art  the  eternal  fountain  of  light  and 
beauty,  who  art  the  ancient  of  days,  without  be 
ginning  and  without  end;  O  Thou,  who  art  the 
life  of  all  that  truly  live,  thofe  can  never  fail  to 
find  Thee,  who  feek  for  Thee  within  themfelves. 
But,  alas!  the  very  gifts  which  Thou  beftoweft 
upon  us  do  fo  employ  our  thoughts,  that  they 
hinder  us  from  perceiving  the  hand  which  con 
veys  them  to  us.  We  live  by  Thee,  and  yet  we 
live  without  thinking  on  Thee;  but,  O  Lord, 
what  is  life  in  the  ignorance  of  Thee!  A  dead 

"Any. 
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una6live  piece  of  matter;  a  flower  that  withers] 
a  river  that  glides  away;  a  palace  that  haftens  to 
its  ruin ;  a  picture  made  up  of  fading  colours ;  a 
mafs  of  mining  ore;  ftrike  our  imaginations,  and 
make  us  fenfible  of  their  exiftence;  we  regard 
them  as  objefts  capable  of  giving  us  pleafure,  not 
confidering  that  thou  conveyeft,  through  them, 
all  the  pleafure  which  we  imagine  they  give 
us.  Such  vain  empty  objecls  that  are  only  the 
fhadows  of  being,  are  proportioned  to  our  low  and 
groveling  thoughts.  That  beauty  which  Thou 
haft  poured  out  on  thy  creation  is  as  a  veil  which 
hides  thee  from  our  eyes.  As  Thou  art  a  being 
too  pure  and  exalted  to  pafs  through  our  fenfes, 
Thou  art  not  regarded  by  men,  who  have  de- 
bafed  their  nature,  and  have  made  ttremfelves 
like  the  beafts  that  perifh.  So  infatuated  are 
they,  that,  notwithftanding  they  know  what  is 
wifdom  and  virtue,  which  have  neither  found, 
nor  colour,  nor  fmell,  nor  tafte,  nor  figure,  nor 
any  other  fenfible  quality,  they  can  doubt  of  thy 
exiftence,  becaufe  thou  art  not  apprehended  by 
the  groffer  organs  of  fenfe.  Wretches  that  we 
are!  we  confider  fhadows  as  realities,  and  truth 
as  a  phantom.  That  which  is  nothing,  is  all  to 
us;  and  that  which  is  all,  appears  to  us  nothing. 
What  do  \ve  fee  in  all  nature  but  Thee,  O  my 
God!  Thou,  and  only  Thou  appeared  in  every 
thing.  When  I  confider  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  am 
fwallowed  up,  and  loft  in  contemplation  of  Thee. 
Every  thing  befides  Thee,  even  my  own  exiftence, 
vanifhes  and  difappears  in  the  contemplation  of 
Thee.  I  am  loft  to  myfelf,  and  fall  into  nothing, 
when  I  think  on  Thee.  The  man  who  does  not 
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fee  Thee,  has  beheld  nothing;  he  who  does  not 
tafte  Thee,  has  a  reliili  of  nothing.     His  being 
is  vain,  and  his  life  but  a  dream.  Set  up  Thyfelf, 
O  Lord,  fet  up  Thyfelf,  that  we  may  behold 
Thee.     As  wax  confumes  before  the  fire,  and  as 
the  fmoke  is  driven  away,  fo  let  thine  enemies 
vanim  out  of  thy  prefence.     How  unhappy  is 
that  foul  who,  without  the  fenfe  of  Thee,  has 
no  God,  no  hope,  no  comfort  to  fupport  him! 
But  how  happy  the  man  who  fearches,  fighs,  and 
thirds  after  thee!   But  he  only  is  fully  happy,  on 
whom  Thou  lifteft  up    the  light  of  thy  coun 
tenance,  whofe  tears  thou  haft  wiped  away,  and 
who  enjoys  in   thy  loving-kindnefs  the  comple 
tion  of  all  his  defires.     How  long,  how  long,  O 
Lord,  fhall  I  wait  for  that  day  when  I  (hall  pof- 
fefs,  in  thy  prefence,  fulnefs  of  joy  and  pleafures 
for  evermore?  O  my  God,  in  this  pleafing  hope, 
my  bones  rejoice  and  cry  out,  Who  is  like  unto 
Thee !  My  heart  melts  away,  and  my  foul  faints 
within  me  when  I  look  up  to  Thee,  who   art 
the  God  of  my  life,  and  my  portion  to  all  eter 
nity  c." 

«  See  notes  on  N°  10,  and  N*  15. 

N°  70.     Monday,  June  1,  1713. 
BY   G.  BERKELEY,  D.  D. 

.         mentifque  capacius  altce.  OVID.  Met.  i.  76. 

Of  thoughts  enlarged,  and  more  exalted  mind. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  folitary  walk 
in  St.  Paul's,  I  indulged  my  thoughts  in  the  pur- 
VOL.  I.  E  E 
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fuit  of  a  certain  analogy  between  that  fabric  and 
the  Chriftian  church  in  the  largeft  fenfe.  The 
divine  order  and  ceconomy  of  the  one  feemed  to 
be  emblematically  fet  forth  by  the  juft,  plain, 
and  majeftic  architecture  of  the  other.  And  as 
the  one  confifts  of  a  great  variety  of  parts  united 
in  the  fame  regular  defign,  according  to  the 
trueft  art,  and  moft  exa6l  proportion;  fo  the 
other  contains  a  decent  fubordination  of  mem 
bers,  various  facred  inftitutions,  fublime  doc 
trines,  and  folid  precepts  of  morality  digefted  into 
the  fame  defign,  and  with  an  admirable  concur 
rence  tending  to  one  view,  the  happinefs  and 
exaltation  of  human  nature. 

In  the  midft  of  my  contemplation,  I  beheld  a 
fly  upon  one  of  the  pillars;  and  it  ftraightway 
came  into  my  head,  that  this  fame  fly  was  a  free 
thinker*1.  For  it  required  fome  comprehenfion 
in  the  eye  of  the  fpe6tator,  to  take  in  at  one  view 
the  various  parts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  ob- 
ierve  their  fymmetry  and  deiign.  But  to  the  fly, 
whofe  profpe6t  was  confined  to  a  little  part  of 
one  of  the  ftones  of  a  fingle  pillar,  the  joint 
beauty  of  the  whole,  or  the  diftinct  ufe  of  its 
parts,  were  inconfpicuous,  and  nothing  could 

d  This  poetical  thought  is  probably  the  original  of  Thom- 
fon's  critic-fly.     Summer.,  line  32 1,  et  feq. 

'  Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwife,  of  which  the  iinalleftpart 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vifion  of  her  mind  ? 
As  if  upon  a  full  proportioned  dome, 
On  fwelling  columns  heav'd  the  pride  of  art! 
A  critic-fly  whole  feebie  ray  fcarce  fpreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  prefu-mption  bold 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  fhucture  of  the  whole/ 
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appear  hut  fmall  inequalities  in  the  furface  of  the 
hewn  flone,  which  in  the  view  of  that  infe£t 
feemed  fo  many  deformed  rocks  and  precipices. 

The  thoughts  of  a  free-thinker  'are  employed 
on  certain  minute  particularities  of  religion,  the 
difficulty  of  a  fingle  text,  or  the  unaccountable- 
nefs  of  Ibme  ftep  of  Providence  or  point  of  doc 
trine  to  his  narrow  faculties,  without  compre 
hending  the  fcope  and  clefign  of  Chriftianity,  the 
perfe6tion  to  which  it  raifeth  human  nature,  the 
light  it  hath  flied  abroad  in  the  world,  and  the 
clofe  connection  it  hath  as  well  with  the  good 
of  public  focieties,  as  with  that  of  particular 
perfons. 

This  raifed  in  me  fome  reflections  on  that  frame 
or  difpofition  which  is  called  largenefs  of  mind, 
its  neceffity  towards  forming  a  true  judgment  of 
things,  and  where  the  foul  is  not  incurably  ftint- 
«d  by  nature,  what  are  the  likelieft  methods  to 
give  it  enlargement.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  philofophy  doth  open  and 
enlarge  the  mind,  by  the  general  views  to  "which 
men  are  habituated  in  that  ftudy,  and  by  the 
contemplation  of  more  numerous  and  diftant  ol> 
jecls,  that  fall  within  the  fphere  of  mankind  in 
the  ordinary  purfuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  philofophers  judge  of  moft  things 
very  differently  from  the  vulgar.  Some  inftances 
of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato, 
where  Socrates  makes  the  following  remarks, 
among  others  of  the  like  nature. 

-'  When  a  philofopher  hears  ten  thoufand  acres 
mentioned  as  a  great  eftate,  he  looks  upon  it  as 
an  inconfiderable  {pot,  having  been  ufed  to  con- 
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template  the  whole  globe  of  earth.  Or  when 
he  beholds  a  man  elated  with  the  nobility  of  his 
race,  becaufe  he  can  reckon  a  feries  of  feven  rich 
anceftors;  the  philofopher  thinks  him  a  ftupid 
ignorant  fellow,  whofe  mind  cannot  reach  to  a 
general  view  of  human  nature,  which  would 
ihew  him  that  we  have  all  innumerable  ancef 
tors,  among  whom  are  crowds  of  rich  and  poor, 
kings  and  flaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians/  Thus 
far  Socrates,  who  wras  accounted  wifer  than  the 
reft  of  the  heathens,  for  notions  which  approach 
the  neareft  to  Chriftianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  philofophy,  or  fpe- 
culative  knowledge,  are  ufeful  in  that  refpecT:, 
aftronomy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  remedy  a  lit 
tle  and  narrow  fpirit.  In  that  fcience  there  are 
good  reafons  afiigned  to  prove  the  fun  an  hun 
dred  thoufand  times  bigger  than  our  earth,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  ftars  fo  prodigious,  that  a  can 
non-bullet  continuing  in  its  ordinary  rapid  mo 
tion,  would  not  arrive  from  hence  at  the  neareft 
of  them  in  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  years.  Thefe  ideas  wonderfully  dilate 
and  expand  the  mind.  There  is  fomething  in 
the  immenfity  of  this  diftance,  that  (hocks  and 
overwhelms  the  imagination;  it  is  too  big  for 
the  grafp  of  a  human  intellect:  eftates,  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  vanifh  at  its  prefence.  It  were 
to  be  wifhed  a  certain  prince0,  who  hath  encou 
raged  the  ftudy  of  it  in  his  fubjefts,  had  been 
himfelf  a  proficient  in  aftronomy.  This  might 
have  ihewed  him  how  mean  an  ambition  that 

c  Lewis  XIV. 
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was,  which  terminated  in  a  fmall  part  of  what 
is  itielf  but  a  point,  in  refpec~i  to  that  part  of  the 
univerfe  which  lies  within  our  view. 

But  the  Chriftian  religion  ennobleth  and  en- 
largeth  the  mind  beyond  any  other  profeffion  or 
fcience  whatfoever.  Upon  that  fcheme,  while 
the  earth,  and  the  traniient  enjoyments  of  this 
life,  flirink  into  the  narroweft  dimenfions,  and 
are  accounted  as  *  the  duft  of  a  balance,  the  drop 
of  a  bucket,  yea,  lefs  than  nothing/  the  intellec 
tual  world  opens  wider  to  our  view.  The  per- 
fe£tions  of  the  Deity,  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  virtue,  the  dignity  of  the  human  foul,  are  dif- 
played  in  the  largeft  characters.  The  mind  of 
man  feems  to  adapt  itfelf  to  the  different  nature 
of  its  objefts;  it  is  contracted  and  debafed  by 
being  converfant  in  little  and  low  things,  and 
feels  a  proportionable  enlargement  arifing  from 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  great  and  fublime 
ideas. 

The  greatnefs  of  things  is  comparative;  and 
this  does  not  only  hold,  in  refpecl  of  extenfion, 
but  likewife  in  refpeft  of  dignity,  duration,  and 
all  kinds  of  perfection.  Aftronomy  opens  the 
mind,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  extended  beings;  but  Chrifti- 
anity  produceth  an  univerfal  greatnefs  of  foul. 
Philofophy  increafeth  our  views  in  every  refpeft, 
but  Chriftianity  extends  them  to  a  degree  be 
yond  the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  muft  the  moft  exalted  potentate 
upon  earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in 
innumerable  orders  of  blefled  ipirits,  differing  in 
glory  and  perfection!  How  little  muft  the  amufe- 
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ments  of  fenfe,  and  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
mortal  men,  feeni  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  fa 
noble  a  purfuit,  as  the  afiimilation  of  himfelf  to 
the  Deity,  which  is  the  proper  employment  of 
every  Chriftian! 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from  ha 
bituating  the  mind  to  the  comprehensive  views 
of  religion  muft  not  be  thought  wholly  to  re 
gard  the  underltanding.  Nothing  is  of  greater 
force  to  fubdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  to  regulate  the  will.  Whether  a  man 
be  actuated  by  his  paffions,  or  his  reafon,  thefe 
are  firft  wrought  upon  by  fome  obje6l,  which 
ftirs  the  foul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  di- 
menfions.  Hence  irreligious  men,  whofe  fhort 
profpe6ls  are  filled  with  earth,  and  fenfe,  and 
mortal  life,  are  invited,  by  thefe  mean  ideas,  to 
aftions  proportionably  little  and  low.  But  a 
mind,  whofe  views  are  enlightened  and  extend 
ed  by  religion,  is  animated  to  nobler  purfuits  by 
more  fublime  and  remote  objects. 

There  is  not  any  inftance  of  weaknefs  in  the 
free-thinkers  that  raifes  my  indignation  more, 
than  their  pretending  to  ridicule  Chnftians,  as 
men  of  narrow  underftandings,  and  to  pafs  them- 
felves  upon  ,the  world  for  perfons  of  fuperior 
fenfe,  and  more  enlarged  views.  But  I  leave  it 
to  any  impartial  man  to  judge  which  hath  the 
nobler  fentiments,  which  the  greater  views;  he 
whofe  notions  are  ftinted  to  a  few  miferable  in 
lets  of  fenfe,  or  he  whofe  fentiments  are  raifed 
above  the  common  tafte,  by  the  anticipation  of 
thofe  delights  which  will  fatiate  the  foul,  when 
the  whole  capacity  of  her  nature  is  branched  out 
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into  new  faculties?  He  who  looks  for  nothing 
beyond  this  fliort  fpan  of  duration,  or  he  whofe 
aims  are  co-extended  with  the  endlefs  length  of 
eternity  ?  He  who  derives  his  fpirit  from  the  ela- 
ments,  or  he  who  thinks  it  was  infpired  by  the 
Almighty f? 

f  This  paper,  N°  70,  is  afcribed  to  biftiop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  his  (on,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly 
iludent  of  Chrift-church,  aud  vicar  ofBray  in  Oxfordfhire. 


N°  71.     Tueiday,  June  2,  1713. 
BY   ADDISON. 

Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latisalit  efcuhtis; 
Nfc  Juba  tdlmgemrat,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix.  HOR.  i  Od.  xxii.  13. 

No  beaft,  of  more  portentous  fize, 

In  the  Hercinian  foreft  lies ; 

Nor  fiercer  in  Numidia  bred, 

With  Carthage  were  in  triumph  led.         ROSCOMMON. 

I  QUESTION  not  but  my  country  cuftomers 
will  be  furprized  to  hear  me  complain  that  this 
town  is,  of  late  years,  very  much  infefted  with 
lions:  and  will,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  a  ftrange 
piece  of  news  when  I  afliire  them  that  there  are 
many  of  thefe  beads  of  prey,  who  walk  our 
ftreets  in  broad  day-light,  beating  about  from 
coffee-houfe  to  coffee-houfe,  and  feeking  whom 
they  may  devour. 

To  unriddle  this  paradox,  I  muft  acquaint  my 
rural  reader  that  we  polite  men  of  the  town  give 
the  name  of  a  lion  to  any  one  who  is  a  great 
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man's  fpy.  And  whereas  I  cannot  difcharge  my 
office  of  Guardian,  without  fetting  a  mark  on 
fuch  a  noxious  animal,  and  cautioning  my  wards 
againft  him,l  defign  this  whole  paper  as  an  effay 
upon  the  political  lion. 

It  has  coft  me  a  great  deal  of  time  to  difcover 
the  reafon  of  this  appellation,  but  after  many  dif- 
quifitions  and  conjectures  on<fo  obfcure  a  fubjeft, 
1  find  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  more  fatis- 
fa6bory  than  the  reft.  In  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  has  been  always  the  mother  of  politics, 
there  are  near  the  doge's  palace  feveral  large 
figures    of  lions  curioufly   wrought   in  marble, 
with  mouths  gaping  in  a  moft  enormous  manner. 
Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  give  the  ftate  any 
private  intelligence  of  what  paiTes  in  the  city, 
put  their  hands  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  thefe 
lions,  and  convey  into  it  a  paper  of  fuch  private 
informations   as   any  way  regard  the  intereft  or 
fafety  of  the  commonwealth.     By  this  means 
all  the  fee  rets  of  ftate   come  out  of  the   lion's 
mouth.     The  informer  is   concealed;  it  is  the 
lion  that  tells  every  thing*     In  fhort,  there  is 
not  a  mifmanagement  in  office,  or  a  murmur  in 
converfation,  which  the  lion  does  not  acquaint 
the  government  with.     For  this  reafon,  fay  the 
learned,  a  fpy  is  very  properly  diftinguiihed  by 
the  name  of  lion. 

I  muft  confefs  this  etymology  is  plaufible 
enough,  and  I  did  for  fome  time  acquiefce  in  it, 
until  about  a  year  or  two  ago  I  met  with  a  little 
manufeript  which  fets  this  whole  matter  in  a 
clear  light.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fays 
my  author,  the  renowned  Walfingham  had  many 
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fpies  in  his  fervice,  from  whom  the  government 
received  great  advantage.  The  molt  eminent 
among  them  was  the  itatefman's  barber,  whofe 
ftirname  was  Lion.  This  fellow  had  an  admira 
ble  knack  of  fifhing  oat  the  fecrets  of  his  cuf- 
tomers,  as  they  were  under  his  hands.  He 
would  rub  and  lather  a  man's  head,  until  he  had 
got  out  every  thing  that  was  in  it.  He  had  a 
certain  fnap  in  his  fingers  and  a  volubility  in 
his  tongue,  that  would  engage  a  man  to  talk 
with  him  whether  he  would  or  no.  By  this 
means  he  became  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  pri 
vate  intelligence,  and  fo  fignalized  himfelf  in  the 
capacity  of  a  fpy,  that  from  his  time  a  mafter- 
fpy  goes  under  the  name  of  a  lion. 

Wallingham  had  a  moft  excellent  penetration, 
and  never  attempted  to  turn  any  man  into  a  lion 
whom  he  did  not  fee  highly  qualified  for  it, 
when  he  was  in  his  human  condition.  Indeed 
the  fpeculative  men  of  thofe  times  fay  of  him, 
that  he  would  now  and  then  play  them  off,  and 
expofe  them  a  little  unmercifully;  but  that,  in 
my  opinion,  feems  only  good  policy,  for  other- 
wife  they  might  fet  up  for  men  again,  when 
they  thought  fit,  and  defert  his  fervice.  But 
however,  though  in  that  very  corrupt  age  he 
made  ufe  of  thefe  animals,  he  had  a  great  efteem 
for  true  men,  and  always  exerted  the  higheft 
generofity  in  offering  them  more,  without  afking 
terms  of  them,  and  doing  more  for  them  out  of 
mere  refpeft  for  their  talents,  though  againft 
him,  than  they  could  expe6l  from  any  other  mi- 
nifter  whom  they  had  ferved  never  ib  confpicu- 
oufly.  This  made  Raleigh  (who  profeft  himielf 
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his  opponent)  fay  one  day  to  a  friend,  4  Pox  take 
this  Wallingham,  he  bailies  every  body ;  he 
won't  fo  much  as  let  a  man  hate  him  in  private/ 
True  it  is,  that  by  the  wanderings,  roarings,  and 
lurkings,  of  his  lions,  he  knew  the  way  to  every 
man  breathing,  who  had  not  a  contempt  for  the 
world  itfelf;  he  had  lions  rampant  whom  he 
ufed  for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  couchant 
\vho  were  to  lie  down  for  the  queen.  They  were 
fo  much  at  command,  that  the  couchant  would 
a6l  as  the  rampant,  and  the  rampant  as  cou 
chant,  without  being  the  leaft  out  of  counte 
nance,  and  all  this  within  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Walfinghani  had  the  pleafanteft  life  in  the  world; 
for,  by  the  force  of  his  power  and  intelligence, 
he  law  men  as  they  really  were,  and  not  as  the 
world  thought  of  them.  All  this  was  princi 
pally  brought  about  by  feeding  his  lions  well,  or 
keeping  them  hungry,  according  to  their  diffe 
rent  conftitutions. 

Having  given  this  fhort  but  neceffary  account 
of  this  itatefrnan  and  his  barber,  who,  like  the 
taylor  in  Shakfpeare's  Pyrarnus  and  Thyflbe,  was 
a  man  made  as  other  men  are,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  nominal  lion,  I  mall  proceed  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  this  ftrange  fpecies  of  creatures.  Ever 
fince  the  wife  Walh'ngham  was  fecretary  in  this 
nation,  our  ftatefmen  are  faid  to  have  encouraged 
the  breed  among  us,  as  very  well  knowing  that 
a  lion  in  our  Britim  arms  is  one  of  the  fupporters 
of  the  crown,  arid  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a  go 
vernment,  in  which  there  are  fuch  a  variety  of 
factions  and  intrigues,  to  fubfvft  without  this  ne- 
ceiTary  animal. 
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A  lion,  or  a  mafter-fpy,  hath  feveral  Jack-calls 
under  him,  who  are  his  retailers  in  intelligence, 
and  bring  him  in  materials  for  his  report;  his 
chief  haunt  is  a  coffee-houfe,  and  as  his  voice  is 
exceeding  ftrong,  it  aggravates  the  found  of  every 
thing  it  repeats. 

As  the  lion  generally  thirfts  after  blood,  and  is 
of  a  fierce  and  cruel  nature,  there  are  no  fecrets 
which  he  hunts  after  with  more  delight  than 
thofe  that  cut  off  heads,  hang,  draw,  and  quar 
ter,  or  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  perfon  who  be 
comes  his  prey.  If  he  gets  the  wind  of  any 
word  or  a6lion  that  may  do  a  man  good,  it  is  not 
for  his  purpofe,  he  quits  the  chace  and  falls  into 
a  more  agreeable  fcent. 

He  dilcovers  a  wonderful  fagacity  in  feeking 
after  his  prey.  He  couches  and  frifks  about  in 
a  thoufand  fportful  motions  to  draw  it  within 
his  reach,  and  has  a  particular  way  of  imitating 
the  found  of  the  creature  whom  he  would  en- 
fnare;  an  artifice  to  be  met  with  in  no  beaft  of 
prey,  except  the  hyaena  and  the  political  lion. 

You  feldom  fee  a  clufter  of  news-mongers 
without  a  lion  in  the  midft  of  them.  He  never 
miffes  taking  his  (land  within  ear-fhot  of  one  of 
thofe  little  ambitious  men  who  fet  up  for  orators 
in  places  of  public  refort.  If  there  is  a  whifper- 
ing-hole,  or  any  public  fpirited  corner  in  a 
coffee-houfe,  you  never  fail  of  feeing  a  lion 
couched  upon  his  elbow  in  fome  part  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  lion  is  particularly  addi&ed  to  the  perufal 
of  every  looie  paper  that  lies  in  his  way.  He  ap 
pears  aiore  than  ordinary  attentive  to  what  he 
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reads,  while  he  liftens  to  thofe  who  are  about 
him.  He  takes  up  the  Poftman,  and  muffs  the 
candle  that  he  may  hear  the  better  by  it.  I  have 
feen  a  lion  pore  upon  a  iingle  paragraph  in  an  old 
gazette  for  two  hours  together,  if  his  neighbours 
have  been  talking  all  that  while. 

Having  given  a  full  defcription  of  this  mon- 
fter,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  innocent  perfons  as 
may  fall  into  his  walks,  I  fhall  apply  a  word  or 
two  to  the  lion  himfelf,  whom  I  would  deiire  to 
confider  that  he  is  a  creature  hated  both  by  God 
and  man,  and  regarded  with  the  utmolt  con 
tempt  even  by  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  him.  Hang 
men  and  executioners  are  neceffary  in  a  ftate,  and 
fo  may  the  animal  I  have  been  here  mention 
ing  ;  but  how  defpicable  is  the  wretch  that  takes 
on  him  fo  vile  an  employment?  There  is  fcarce 
a  being  that  would  not  fuffer  by  a  companion 
with  him,  except  that  being  only  who  a6ls  the 
fame  kind  of  part,  and  is  both  the  tempter  arid 
accufer  of  mankind. 

'  N.  13.  Mr.  Ironlide  has,  within  five  weeks 
laft  paft,  muzzled  three  lions,  gorged  five,  and 
killed  one.  On  Monday  next  the  {kin  of  the 
dead  one  will  be  hung  up  in  terror em ,  at  But 
ton's  coffee-houfe,  over-againft  Tom's,  in  Covent- 
garden/  &s. 

*  The  mark  of  Addifon's  papers  in  the  Guardian.  See 
The  Publifher  to  the  Reader.  This  paper,  IS0  71,15  re 
printed  by  Mr.  Tickeil,  in  his  edition  of  Addifon's  Works> 
in  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  131. 
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N°  72.     Wednefday,  June  3,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 


'    •      In  vitium  libertas  txcidit,  fy  vim 

Dignam  lege  regi Hon.  Ars.  Poet.  v.  282. 

Its  liberty  was  turn'd  to  rage ; 

Such  rage  as  civil  power  was  forc'd  to  tame.       CREECH, 

OXFORD  is  a  place  which  I  am  more  inqui- 
fitive  about  than  even  that  of  my  nativity  ;  and 
when  I  have  an  account  of  any  fprightly  faying, 
or  rifmg  genius  from  thence,  it  brings  my  own 
youthful  days  into  my  mind,  and  throws  me 
forty  years  back  into  life.  It  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  I  have  thought  myfelf  a  little  negle6ted  of 
late  by  Jack  Lizard h,  from  whom  I  ufed  to  hear 
at  leaft  once  a  waek.  The  laft  poft  brought  me 
his  excufe,  which  is,  that  he  hath  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  preparing  fome  exercifes  for  the 
theatre.  He  tells  me  likewife,  that  the  talk  there 
is  about  a  public  aft,  and  that  the  gay  part  of  the 
univerfity  have  great  expectation  of  a  ,Terrae- 
filius1,  who  is  to  lafli  and  fting  all  the  world  in 
a  fatyrical  fpeech.  Againft  the  great  licence 
which  hath  heretofore  been  taken  in  thefe  libels, 
he  expreffes  himfelf  with  fuch  humanity,  as  is 
very  unufual  in  a  young  perfon,  and  ought  to  be 
cherilhed  and  admired.  For  my  own  part,  Lib 
far  agree  with  him,  that  if  the  univerfity  per- 

h  See  Guard.  N°i3,  N°  55,  N°  181,  and  N°so8. 
*  See  the  book  publiihed  under  the  Title  of  Terrae-filius,  in 
2  vols,  i2mo. 
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mits  a  thing,  which  I  think  much  better  let 
alone;  I  hopethofe,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  appoint 
a  proper  perfon  for  that  office,  will  take  care 
that  he  utter  nothing  unbecoming  a  gentleman, 
a  fcholar,  and  a  Chriftian.  Moreover  I  would 
have  them  confider  that  their  learned  body  hath 
already  enemies  enough,  who  are  prepared  to 
aggravate  all  irreverent  infmuations,  and  to  inter 
pret  all  oblique  indecencies,  who  will  triumph 
in  fuch  a  vi6tory,  and  bid  the  univerfity  thank 
herfelf  for  the  confequences. 

In  my  time  1  remember  the  Terroe-filius  con 
tented  himfelf  with  being  bitter  upon  the  Pope, 
or  chaftiiing  the  Turk ;  and  raifed  a  ferious  and 
manly  mirth,  and  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  his 
auditory,  by  expofing  the  falfe  reafoning  of  the 
heretic,  or  ridiculing  the  clumfy  pretenders  to 
genius  and  pblitenefs.  In  the  jovial  reign  of 
king  Charles  the  Second,  wherein  never  did  more 
wit  or  more  ribaldry  abound,  the  famion  of  be 
ing  arch  upon  all  that  was  grave,  and  waggifli 
upon  the  ladies,  crept  into  our  feats  of  learning 
upon  thefe  occafions.  This  was  managed  grofly 
and  aukwardly  enough,  in  a  place  where  the 
general  plainnefs  and  iimplicity  of  manners  could 
ill  bear  the  mention  of  fuch  crimes,  as  in  courts 
and  great  cities  are  called  by  the  fpecious  names 
of  air  and  gallantry.  It  is  to  me  amazing,  that 
ever  any  man,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  vir 
tue  and  humanity,  (hould  fo  far  caft  off  all  (hame 
and  tendernefs,  as  to  ftand  up  in  the  face  of 
thoufands,  and  utter  fuch  contumelies  as  I  have 
read  and  heard  of.  Let  fuch  an  one  know  that 
he  is  making  fools  merry,  and  wife  men  lick ;  and 
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that  in  the  eye  of  confidering  perfons,  he  hath 
lefs  compun6lion  than  the  common  hangman, 
and  lefs  fhame  than  a  proftitute. 

Infamy  is  fo  cutting  an  evil,  that  moft  perfons 
who  have  any  elevation  of  foul,  think  it  worfe 
than  death.  Thofe  who  hfave  it  not  in  their 
power  to  revenge  it,  often  pine  away  in  anguifh, 
and  loth  their  being;  and  thofe  who  have,  enjoy 
no  reft  until  they  have  vengeance.  I  fhall  there 
fore  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  this  paper  to  ihew 
how  bafe  and  ungenerous  it  is  to  traduce  the 
women,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  expofe  men  of 
learning  and  charafter,  who  have  generally  been 
the  fubjects  of  thefe  invectives. 

It  hath  been  often  faid,  that  women  feem  form 
ed  to  foften  the  boifterous  paffions,  and  footh  the 
cares  and  anxieties  to  which  men  are  expofed  in 
the  many  perplexities  of  life.  That  having  weaker 
bodies,  and  lefs  ftrength  of  mind,  than  man,  Na 
ture  hath  poured  out  her  charms  upon  them,  and 
given  them  fuch  tendernefs  of  heart,  that  the 
moft  delicate  delight  we  receive  from  them  is,  in 
thinking  them  intirely  ours,  and  under  our  pro- 
te6lion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  nations 
have  paid  a  decent  homage  to  this  weaker  and 
lovelier  part  of  the  rational  creation,  in  propor 
tion  to  their  removal  from  favagenefs  and  bar- 
barifm.  Chaftity  and  truth  are  the  only  due  re 
turns  that  they  can  make  for  this  generous  difpo- 
fition  in  the  nobler  fex.  For  beauty  is  fo  far  from 
fatisfying  us  of  itfelf,  that  whenever  we  think 
that  it  is  communicated  to  others,  we  behold  it 
with  regret  and  difdain.  Whoever  therefore 
robs  a  woman  of  her  reputation,  defpoils  a  poor 
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defencelefs  creature  of  all  that  makes  her  valuable, 
turns  her  beauty  into  loathfomenefs,  and  leaves 
her  friendlefs,  abandoned,  and  undone.  There  are 
many  tempers  fo  foft,  that  the  leaft  calumny 
gives  them  pains  they  are  not  able  to  bear.  They 
give  themfelves  up  to  ftrange  fears,  gloomy  re- 
fleftions,  and  deep  melancholy.  How  favage 
muft  he  be,  who  can  facrifice  the  quiet  of  fuch 
a  mind  to  a  tranlient  burft  of  mirth!  Let  him 
who  wantonly  fports  away  the  peace  of  a  poor 
lady,  confider  what  difcord  he  fows  in  families; 
how  often  he  wrings  the  heart  of  an  hoary  pa 
rent;  how  often  he  roufes  the  fury  of  a  jealous 
hulband ;  how  he  extorts  from  the  abufed  woman 
curfes,  perhaps  not  unheard,  and  poured  out  in 
the  bitternefs  of  her  foul !  What  weapons  hath 
Ihe  wherewith  to  repel  fuch  an  outrage !  How 
{hall  me  oppofe  her  foftnefs  and  imbecility  to 
the  hardened  forehead  of  a  coward  who  hath 
trampled  upon  weaknefs  that  could  not  refift 
him!  to  a  buffoon,  who  hath  flandered  inno 
cence,  to  raife  the  laughter  of  fools !  who  hath 
*  fcattered  firebrands,  arrows  and  death,  and  faid, 
am  I  not  in  fport !' 

Irreverent  reflections  upon  men  of  learning 
and  note,  if  their  character  be  facred,  do  great 
diflervice  to  religion,  and  betray  a  vile  mind  in 
the  author.  I  have  therefore  always  thought, 
\vith  indignation,  upon  that  c  accufer  of  the  bre 
thren/  the  famous  antiquary k,  whofe  employ- 

k  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood.  He  was  born  in  1632,  and  died 
in  1^95;  aged  64.  His  life  written  byhimfelf,  was  pub- 
liihed  by  Mr.  T.  Hearae,  at  the  Clarendon  prefs,  8vo.  1772. 
He  was  himielf  very  roughly  handled  by  Mr.  Shirley  the 
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ment  it  was  for  feveral  years,  to  rake  up  all  the 
ill-natured  ftories  that  had  ever  been  fattened 
upon  celebrated  men,  and  tranfmit  them  to  pof- 
terity  with  cruel  induftry,  and  malicious  joy. 
Though  the  good  men,  ill-ufed,  may  out  of  a 
meek  and  chnftian  difpofition,  fo  far  fubdue  their 
natural  refentment,  as  to  neglect  and  forgive ; 
yet  the  inventors  of  fuch  calumnies  will  find  ge 
nerous  perfons,  whofe  bravery  of  mind  makes 
them  think  themfelves  proper  inftruments  to 
chaftife  fuch  infolence.  And  I  have  in  my  time, 
more  than  once  known  the  difcipline  of  the  blan 
ket  adminiftered  to  the  offenders,  and  all  their 
flanders  anfwered  by  that  kind  of  fyllogifm  which 
the  ancient  Romans  called  the  <  argumentum 
bacillinum1/ 

I  have  lefs  compaffion  for  men  of  fprightly 
parts  and  genius,  whofe  characters  are  played 
upon,  becaufe  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  re 
venge  themfelves  tenfold.  But  I  think  of  all  the 
claffes  of  mankind,  they  are  the  moil  pardonable 
if  they  pay  the  ilanderer  in  his  own  coin.  For 
their  names  being  already  blazed  abroad  in  the 
.world,  the  leaft  blot  thrown  upon  them  is  dif- 
played  far  and  wide;  and  they  have  this  fad  pri 
vilege  above  the  men  in  obfcurity,  that  the  dif- 

Terrae  filius  of  Trinity  college.     See  his  life,  abovemention- 
ed,  p.  253,  &c. 

."  ]  '  Becaufe  courfing  in  Lent,  i.  e.  the  endeavours  of  one 
party  to  run  down  and  confute  another  in  difputations,  did 
commonly  end  in  blows  and  domeftic  quarrels  [the  refuge  of  • 
the  vanquifhed  fide],  Dr.  John  Fell,  by  his  authority/  as 
vice  chancellor,  did  annul  that  cuftom,  fome  time  between 
1666  and  1669.  Wood's  Athenae  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  603, 
Edit.  1691. 
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honour  travels  as  far  as  their  fame.  To  be  even 
therefore  with  their  enemy,  they  are  but  too  apt 
to  diffufe  his  infamy  as  far  as  their  own  reputa 
tion;  and  perhaps  triumph  in  fecret,  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  his  name  the 
feoff  and  derifion  of  after-ages.  This  1  fay,  they 
are  too  apt  to  do.  For  fometinies  they  relent  the 
expofing  of  their  little  affeftations  or  flips  in 
writings  as  much  as  wounds  upon  their  honour. 
The  firft  are  trifles  they  mould  laugh  away,  but 
the  latter  deferves  their  utmoft  feverity. 

I  muft  confefs  a  warmth  againft  the  buffoon 
eries  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this,  paper, 
as  they  have  fo  many  circumftances  to  aggravate 
their  guilt.  A  licence  for  a  man  to  ftand  up  in 
the  fchools  of  the  prophets,  in  a  grave  decent 
habit,  and  audaciouily  vent  his  obloquies  againft 
the  doftors  of  our  church,  and  directors  of  our 
young  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy,  in  their  hear 
ing  and  before  their  eyes;  to  throw  calumnies 
upon  poor  defencelefs  women,  and  offend  their 
ears  with  naufeous  ribaldry,  and  name  their 
names  at  length  in  a  public  theatre,  when  a 
queen  m  is  upon  the  throne;  fuch  a  licence  as 
this  never  yet  gained  ground  in  our  playhoufes; 
and  1  hope  will  not  need  a  law  to  forbid  it. 
Were  I  to  advife  in  this  matter,  I  fhould  repre- 
fent  to  the  orator  how  noble  a  field  there  lay  be 
fore  him  for  panegyric;  what  a  happy  opportu 
nity  he  had  of  doing  juftice  to  the  great  men 
who  once  were  of  that  famous  body,  or  now  mine 
forth  in  it;  nor  fhould  I  negle6t  to  infinuate  the 

m  Queen  Anne,  mentioned  merely  as  a  queen. 
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advantages  he  might  propofe  by  gaining  -  their 
friendihip,  whofe  worth,  by  a  contrary  treatment, 
he  will  be  imagined  either  not  to  know,  or  to 
envy.  This  might  refcue  the  name  from  fcan- 
dal;  and  if,  as  it  ought,  this  performance  turned 
folely  upon  matters  of  wit  and  learning,  it  might 
have  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  firft  produc 
tions  of  the  magnificent  printing  houfe,  juft 
ere6led  at  Oxford". 

This  paper  is  written  with  a  defign  to  make 
my  journey  to  Oxford  agreeable  to  me,  where  I 
defign  to  be  at  the  Public  Aft.  If  my  advice  is 
negle£ted,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  infert  in  the 
Guardian  whatever  the  men  of  letters  and  genius 
tranfmit  to  me,  in  their  own  vindication;  and  I 
hereby  promife  that  I  myfelf  will  draw  my  pen 
in  defence  of  all  injured  women0. 

*  The  Clarendon  printing-houfe. 

0  See  IN  °  10,  N°  15,  notes. 


N°  73.     Thurfday,  June  4,  1713. 
BY  STEELE. 

In  Amort  h&c  infant  omnia.— TEH.  Eun.  A6L  i.  Sc.  i . 
All  thefe  things  are  infeparabie  from  love. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that  there  come 
fo  many  letters  to  me,  wherein  I  fee  parents 
make  love  for  their  .children,  and  without  any 
manner  of  regard  to  the  feafon  of  life,  and  the  re- 
fpe6tive  interefts  of  their  progeny,  judge  of  their 
future  happinefs  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  com 
merce.  When  a  man  falls  in  love  in  fome 
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families,  they  ufe  him  as  if  his  land  was  mort 
gaged  to  them,  and  he  cannot  difcharge  himielf, 
but  by  really  making  it  the  feme  thing  in  an  im- 
reafonable  fettlement,  or  foregoing  what  is  dearer 
to  him  than  his  eftate  itfelf.  Thefe  extortioners 
are  of  all  others  the  moft  cruel;  and  the  marks, 
who  prey  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young  heirs, 
are  more  pardonable  than  thofe  who  trefpafs  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  thofe  who  treat  with  them 
upon  the  foot  of  choice  andrefpeft.  The  follow 
ing  letters  may  place  in  the  reader's  view  uneafi- 
nefTes  of  this  fort,  which  may  perhaps  be  ufeful 
to  fome  under  the  circumftances  mentioned  by 
my  correfpondents. 

<TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 

From  a  certain  town  in 
'  VENERABLE  SiR,  Cumberland,  May  21. 

'  IT  is  impoffible  to  exprefs  the  uni- 
verfalfatisfa6lionyour  precautions  give  in  a  coun 
try  fo  far  north  as  ours;  and  indeed  it  were  imper 
tinent  to  expatiate  in  a  cafe  that  is  by  no  means 
particular  to  ourfelves,  all  mankind,  who  wiili 
well  to  one  another,  being  equally  concerned  in 
their  fuccefs.  However,  as  all  nations  have  not 
the  genius,  and  each  particular  man  has  his  dif 
ferent  views  and  tafte,  we  northerns  cannot  but 
acknowledge  our  obligations  in  a  more  efpecial 
manner,  for  your  matrimonial  precautions,  which 
we  more  immediately  are  interefted  in.  Our  cli 
mate  has  ever  been  recorded  as  friendly  to  the 
continuation  of  our  kind ;  and  the  ancient  hif- 
tories  are  not  more  full  of  their  Goths  and  Van 
dals,  that  in  fwarms  overfpread  all  Europe,  than 
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modern  ftory  of  its  Yorkftiire  hoftlers  and  attor- 
nies,  who  are  remarkably  eminent  and  beneficial 
in  every  market-town,  and  moft  inns  in  this 
kingdom.  I  mall  not  here  prefume  to  enter, 
with  the  ancient  fages,  into  a  particular  reafoning 
upon  the  cafe,  as  whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
cold  temper  of  the  air,  or  the  particular  conliitu- 
tions  of  the  perfons,  or  both ;  from  the  faihion- 
able  want  of  artifice  in  the  women,  and  their 
entire  fatisfaftion  in  one  conqueft  only,  or  the 
happy  ignorance  in  the  men,  of  thofe  fouthern 
vices  which  effeminate  mankind. 

6  From  this  encomium,  I  do  not  queftion  but 
by  this  time  you  infer  me  happy  already  in  the 
legal  poffeffion  of  fome  fair  one,  or  in  a  probable 
way  of  being  fo.  But  alas !  neither  is  my  cafe, 
and  from  the  cold  damp  which  this  minute  feizes 
upon  my  heart,  I  prefage  never  will.  What  (hall 
I  do?  To  complain  here  is  to  talk  to  winds,  or 
mortals  as  regardlels  as  they.  The  tempeftuous 
ftorms  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  not 
more  relentlefs,  or  the  crags  more  deaf,  than  the 
old  gentleman  is  to  my  fighs  and  prayers.  The 
*  lovely  Paftorella  indeed  hears  and  gently  fighs, 
but  it  is  only  to  increafe  my  tortures;  {he  is  too 
dutiful  to  difobey  a  father;  and  I  am  neither 
able,  nor  forward,  to  receive  her  by  an  a£i  of 
difobeclience. 

6  As  to  myfelf,  my  humour,  until  this  accident 
to  ruffle  it,  has  ever  been  gay  and  though  tie fs, 
perpetually  toying  amongft  the  women,  dancing 
brifkly  and  fmging  foftly.  For  1  take  it,  more 
men  mifcarry  amongft  them  for  having  too  much 
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than  too  little  underftanding.  Paftorella  feems 
willing  to  relieve  me  from  my  frights ;  and  by  her 
conftant  carriage,  by  admitting  my  vifits  at  all 
hours,  has  convinced  all  hereabouts  of  my  hap- 
pinefs  with  her,  and  occafioned  a  total  defe6tion 
amongft  her  former  lovers,  to  my  infinite  con 
tentment.  Ah !  Mr.  Ironiide,  could  you  but  fee 
in  a  calm  evening  the  profufion  of  eafe  and  ten- 
dernefs  betwixt  us  !  The  murmuring  river  that 
glides  gently  by,  the  cooing  turtles  in  the  neigh 
bouring  groves,  are  harm  compared  to  her  more 
tuneful  voice.  The  happy  pair,  firft  joined  in 
Paradife,  not  more  enamoured  walked!  more 
fweetly  loved!  But  alas!  what  is  all  this!  an 
imaginary  joy,  in  which  we  trifle  away  our  pre 
cious  time,  without  coming  together  for  ever. 
That  muft  depend  upon  the  old  gentleman,  who 
fees  I  cannot  live  without  his  daughter,  and 
knows  I  cannot,  upon  his  terms,  be  ever  happy 
with  her.  I  beg  of  you  to  fend  for  us  all  up  to 
town  together,  that  we  may  be  heard  before  you 
(for  we  all  agree  in  a  deference  to  your  judg 
ment)  upon  thefe  heads,  Whether  the  authority 
of  a  father  mould  not  accommodate  itfelf  to  the 
liberty  of  a  free-born  Engiiih  woman? 

c  Whether,  if  you  think  fit  to  take  the  old 
gentleman  into  your  care,  the  daughter  may  not 
choofe  her  lover  for  her  Guardian? 

'  Wrhether  all  parents  are  not  obliged  to  pro 
vide  for  the  juft  paffions  of  their  children  when 
grown  up,  as  well  as  food  and  raiment  in  their 
tender  years  ? 

6  Thefe  and  fuch  points  being  unfettled  in  the 
1 
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world,  are  caufe  of  great  diftra&ion,  and  it  would 
be  worthy  your  great  age  and  experience,  to  con- 
iider  them  diftin<5tly  for  the  benefit  of  domeftic 
life.  All  which,  moft  venerable  Neftor,  is  hum 
bly  fubmitted  by  all  your  northern  friends,  as 
well  as 

Your  moft  obedient  and 

devoted  humble  fervant, 

PASTOR  FIITO/ 

6  MR.  IRONSIDE, 

6  WE  who  fubfcribe  this,  are  man  and  wife, 
and  have  been  fo  thefe  fifteen  years:  but  you 
muft  know  we  have  quarrelled  twice  a  day  ever 
fmce  we  came  together,  and  at  the  fame  time 
have  a  very  tender  regard  for  one  another.  We 
obferve  this  habitual  deputation  has  an  ill  effeft 
upon  our  children,  and  they  lofe  their  refpect  to 
wards  us  from  this  jangling  of  ours.  We  lately 
entered  into  an  agreement,  that  from  that  time 
forward,  when  either  {hould  fall  into  a  paffion, 
the  party  angry  {hould  go  into  another  room,  and 
write  a  note  to  the  other  by  one  of  the  children, 
and  the  perfon  writ  to,  right  or  wrong,  beg  par 
don;  becaufe  the  writing  to  avoid  paffion,  is  in 
itfelf  an  ad  of  kindnefs.  This  little  method, 
with  the  fmiles  of  the  meffengers,  and  other 
namelefs  incidents  in  the  management  of  this 
correfpondence  with  the  next  room,  has  produc 
ed  inexpreffible  delight,  made  our  children  and 
fervants  chearful  under  our  care  and  proteftion, 
and  made  us  ourfelves  fenfible  of  a  thoufand 
good  qualities  we  now  fee  in  each  other,  which 
F  F  4 
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could  not  before  (liine  out,  becaufe  of  our  mutual 
impatience. 

Your  humble  fervants, 

PHILIP  and  MARY/ 

6  P.  S.  Since  the  above,  my  wife  is  gone  out 
of  the  room,  and  writes  word  by  Billy  that  flie 
•would  have  in  the  above  letter,  the  words 
"  jangling  of  ours,"  changed  into  the  words, 
"  thefe  our  frequent  debates/'  I  allow  of  the 
amendment,  and  defire  you  would  underftand 
accordingly,  that  we  never  jangled,  but  went  into 
frequent  debates,  which  were  always  held  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe/ 

'TO  NESTOR  IRONSIDE,  ESQ. 

'SAGACIOUS  SIR, 

6  WE  married  men  reckon  ourfelves 
under  your  ward,  as  well  as  thofe  who  live  in  a 
lefs  regular  condition.  You  muft  know,  I  have 
a  wife,  who  is  one  of  thofe  good  women  who  are 
never  very  angry,  or  very  much  pleafed.  My 
dear  is  rather  inclined  to  the  former,  and  will 
walk  about  in  foliloquy,  dropping  fentences  to 
herfelf  of  management,  faying  "  (he  will  fay  no 
thing,  but  me  knows  when  her  head  is  laid  what 
— "  and  the  reft  of  that  kind  of  half  expreffions. 
I  am  never  inquifitive  to  know  what  is  her  griev 
ance,  becaufe  I  know  it  is  only  conftitution.  I 
call  her  by  the  kind  appellation  of  my  gentle 
Murmur,  and  I  am  fo  ufed  to  hear  her,  that  I  be 
lieve  I  could  not  fleep  without  it.  It  would  not 
be  amifs  if  you  communicated  this  to  the  public, 
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that  many  who  think  their  wives  angry,  may 
know  they  are  only  not  pleafed,  and  that  very 
many  come  into  this  world,  and  go  out  of  it  at  a 
very  good  old  age,  without  having  ever  been 
much  tranfported  with  joy,  or  grief,  in  their 
whole  lives. 

Your  humble  fervant, 

ARTHUR  SMOOTH/ 

c  MOST  VENERABLE  NESTOR, 

'  I  AM  now  three  and  twenty,  and  in 
the  utmoft  perplexity  how  to  behave  myfelf  to 
wards  a  gentleman  whom  my  father  has  admitted 
to  vifit  me  as  a  lover.  I  plainly  perceive  my  father 
deiigns  to  take  advantage  of  his  paffion  towards 
me,  and  require  terms  of  him  which  will  make 
him  fly  off.  I  have  orders  to  be  cold  to  him  in 
all  my  behaviour;  but  ifyouinfert  this  letter  in 
the  Guardian,  he  will  know  that  diflance  is  con- 
ft rained.  I  love  him  better  than  life,  am  fatisfied 
with  the  offer  he  has  made,  and  delire  him  to 
flick  to  it,  that  he  may  not  hereafter  think  he 
has  purchafed  me  too  dear.  My  mother  knows 
I  love  him,  fo  that  my  father  muft  comply. 

Your  thankful  Ward, 

SUSANNA  / 

6  P.  S.  I  give  my  fervice  to  him,  and  defire  the 
fettlement  may  be  fuch  as  (hows  I  have  my 
thoughts  fixed  upon  my  happinefs  in  being  his 
wife,  rather  than  his  widow  V 

'  See  N°  10,  N°  15,  and  notes. 
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N°  74.     Friday,  June  5,  1713. 
BY  DR.  WILLIAM  BEVERIDGE, 
BISHOP    OF    ASAPH. 

Magne  Parem,jan£la  quam  majeftate  verendus  !     BUCK.  , 
Great  Parent !  how  majeftic !  how  adorable ! 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  preferring  this 
letter,  and  the  extract  following,  to  any  thing 
elfe  which  I  could  poffibly  infert. 

c  SlR,  Cambridge,  May  31. 

'  You  having  been  pleafed  to  take 
notice  of  what  you  conceived  excellent  in  fome 
of  our  Engliih  divines,  I  have  here  prefumed  to 
fend  a  fpecimen,  which  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
may  for  acutenefs  of  judgment,  ornament  of 
fpeech,  and  true  fublime,'  compare  with  any  of 
the  choiceft  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  or 
doctors  of  the  church,  who  lived  neareft  to  the 
apoitles'  times.  The  fubjeQ;  is  no  lefs  than  that 
of  God  himfelf;  and  the  defign,  befides  doing 
fome  honour  to  our  own  nation,  is  to  mew  by  a 
frefli  example,  to  what  a  height  and  ftrength  of 
thought  a  perfon,  who  appears  not  to  be  by  na 
ture  endued  with  the  quickeft  parts,  may  arrive, 
through  a  fincere  and  fteady  practice  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  1  mean,  as  taught  and  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  church  of  England:  which  will, 
at  the  fame  time,  prove  that  the  force  of  fpiritual 
affiftance  is  not  at  all  abated  by  length  of  time, 
or  the  iniquity  of  mankind ;  but  that  if  men  were 
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not  wanting  to  themfelves,  and  (as  our  exce]lent 
author  fpeaks)  could  but  be  perfuaded  to  con 
form  to  our  church's  rules,  they  might  ftill  live 
as  the  primitive  Chriftians  did,  and  come  fhort  of 
none  of  thofe  eminent  faints  for  virtue  and  holi- 
nefs.  The  author  from  whom  this  collection  is 
made,  is  biihop  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.  ferm.  1 q. 

PHILOTHEUS.' 

In  treating  upon  that  paffage  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  where  Mofes  being  ordered  to  lead  the 
children  of  Ifrael  out  of  Egypt,  he  afked  God 
what  name  he  fhould  mention  him  by  to  that 
people,  in  order  to  difpofe  them  to  obey  him; 
and  God  anfwered, '  I  Am  that  I  Am;'  and  bade 
him  tell  them,  '  I  Am  hath  fent  me  unto  you;' 
the  admirable  author  thus  difcourfes:  *  God  hav 
ing  been  pleafed  to  reveal  himfelf  to  us  under  this 
name  or  title,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am/'  he  thereby 
fuggefts  to  us,  that  he  would  not  have  us  appre 
hend  of  him,  as  of  any  particular  or  limited  be 
ing,  but  as  a  Being  in  general,  or  the  Being  of  all 
beings;  wvho  giveth  being  to,  and  therefore  ex- 
ercifeth  authority  over,  ail  things  in  the  world. 

*  One  hundred  and  fifty  Sermons  and  Difcourfes  on  feveral 
fubje&s.  Lond.  1708.  12  vol.  8vo.  Reprinted  Ibidem,  1719.  • 
2  vols.  folio.  The  author  of  thefepofthumous  publications 
was  born  at  Barrow  in  Leieefterfhire,  in  1638;  and  died  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  Cloifters  in  Weft minfter- Abbey,  in  the 
/ill  year  of  his  age,  March  5,  1707-8,  about  three  years  and 
an  half  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  Much 
cannot  befaid  for  the  folidity  of  this  prelate's  reafonings,  the 
judicioufnefs  of  his  expoiitions,  or  the  elegant  ftyle  and  tafte 
of  his  writings ;  but  his  honefty  and  goodnefs  will  always  be 
had  in  reverence. 
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He  did  not  anfwer  Mofes,  "  I  am  the  great,  the 
living,  the  true,  the  everlafting  God/'  he  did  not 
fay,  "  I  am  the  almighty  Creator,  Preferver,  and 
Governor,  of  the  whole  world,"  but  "  I  Am  that 
I  Am :"  intimating,  that  if  Mofes  delired  fuch  a 
fiame  of  God  as  might  fully  defcribe  his  nature 
in  itfelf,  that  is  a  thing  impoffible,  there  being  no 
words  to  be  found  in  any  language,  whereby  to 
exprefs  the  glory  of  an  infinite  Being,  efpecially 
fo  as  that  finite  creatures  {hould  be  able  fully  to 
conceive  it.  Yet,  however,  in  thefe  words  he  is 
pleafed  to  acquaint  us  what  kind  of  thoughts  he 
would  have  us  entertain  of  him :  infomuch,  that 
could  we  but  rightly  apprehend  what  is  couched 
Under,  and  intended  by  them,  we  mould  doubt- 
lefs  have  as  high  and  true  conceptions  of  God  as 
it  is  pofiible  for  creatures  to  have/ The  an 
fwer  given  fuggefts  farther  to  us  thefe  following 
notions  of  the  mod  high  God.  '  Firft,  that  he  is 
one  being,  exifting  in  and  of  himfelf:  his  unity 
is  implied  in  that  he  faith,  "  I;"  his  exiftence  in 
that  he  faith,  "  1  Am;"  his  exiftence  in  and  of 
himfelf,  in  that  he  faith,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am," 
that  is,  "  1  Am  in  and  of  myfelf,"  not  receiving 
any  thing  from,  nor  depending  upon  any  other. 

The  fame  expreffion  implies,  that  as  God  is 

only  one,  fo  that  he  is  a  moft  pure  and  iimple  be 
ing;  for  here,  we  fee,  he  admits  nothing  into  the 
manifeftation  of  himfelf  but  pure  eiTence,  faying, 
"  I  Am  that  1  Am,"  that  is,  being  itfelf,  without 
any  mixture  or  competition.  And  therefore  we 
muft  not  conceive  of  God,  as  made  up  of  feveral 
parts,  or  faculties,  or  ingredients,  but  only  as  one 
who  "  Is  that  He  Is,"  and  whatfoever  is  in  Him 
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is  himfelf:  And  although  we  read  offeveral  pro 
perties  attributed  to  him  in  fcripture,  as  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  juftice,  &c.  we  muft  not  apprehend 
them  to  be  feveral  powers,  habits,  or  qualities, 
as  they  are  in  us;  for  as  they  are  in  God,  they 
are  neither  diftinguiflied  from  one  another,  nor 
from  his  nature  or  effence  in  whom  they  are 
faid  to  be.  In  whom,  I  fay?  they  are  faid  to 
be :  for  to  fpeak  properly,  they  are  not  in  him, 
but  are  his  very  effence,  or  nature  itfelf;  which 
afting  feve rally  upon  feveral  obje6ls,  feems  to  us 
to  aft  from  feveral  properties  or  perfeftions  in 
him;  whereas  all  the  difference  is  only,  in  our 
different  apprehenfions  of  the  fame  thing.  God 
in  himfelf  is  a  moft  timple  and  pure  aft,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  any  thing  in  him,  but  what 
is  that  moft  limple  and  pure  aft  itfelf;  which 
feeing  it  bringeth  upon  every  creature  what  it 
deferves,  we  conceive  of  it  as  of  feveral  divine 
perfeftions  in  the  fame  Almighty  Being.  Where 
as  God,  whofe  underftanding  is  infinite  as  Him 
felf,  doth  not  apprehend  himfelf  under  the  dif- 
tinft  notions  of  wifdom,  or  goodnefs,  or  juftice, 
or  the  like,  but  only  as  Jehovah:  And  therefore, 
in  this  place,  he  doth  not  fay,  "  I  am  wife,  or 
juft,  or  good/'  but  (imply,  "  I  "Am  that  I  Am/' 

Having  thus  offered  at  fomething  towards  the 
explication  of  the  firft  of  thefe  myfterious  fay  ings 
in  the  anfwer  God  made  to  Moles,  when  he  de- 
iigned  to  encourage  him  to  lead  his  people  out 
of  Egypt,  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  other, 
whereby  God  calls  himfelf  abfolutely  *  I  Am/ 
Concerning  which  he  takes  notice,  that  though 
"  I  Am"  be  commonly  a  verb  of  the  firft  perfon, 
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yet  it  is  here  ufed  as  a  noun  fubftantive,  or  pro 
per  name,  and  is  the  nominative  cafe  to  another 
verb  of  the  third  perfon  in  thefe  words,  "  I 
Am  hath  fent  me  unto  you/'  A  ftrange  expref- 
fion!  But  when  God  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  he  can 
not  be  confined  to  grammar-rules,  being  infinitely 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  languages  in 
the  world.  And  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
when  he  would  reveal  himfelf,  he  goes  out  of  our 
common  way  of  fpeaking  one  to  another,  and 
expreffeth  himfelf  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
and  fuch  as  is  fuitable  and  proper  to  his  own 
nature  and  glory. 

6  Hence  therefore,  as  when  he  fpeaks  of  him 
felf  and  his  own  eternal  eifence,  he  faith,  "  I  Am 
that  I  Am ;"  fo  when  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  with 
reference  to  his  creatures,  and  efpecially  to  his 
people,  he  faith,  "  I  Am."  He  doth  not  fay  "  I 
Am  their  light,  their  life,  their  guide,  their 
ftrength,  or  tower,"  but  only  "I  Am  :"  He  fets 
as  it  were  his  hand  to  a  blank,  that  his  people 
may  write  under  it  what  they  pleafe  that  is  good 
for  them.  As  if  he  mould  fay,  "  Are  they  weak  ? 
I  am  ftrength.  Are  they  poor?  I  am  riches.  Are 
they  in  trouble  ?  I  am  comfort.  Are  they  lick  ? 
I  am  health.  Are  they  dying  ?  I  am  life.  Have 
they  nothing  ?  I  am  all  things.  I  am  wifdom  and 
power,  I  am  juftice  and  mercy.  I  am  grace  and 
goodnefs,  1  am  glory,  beauty,  holinefs,  eminency, 
fupereminency,  perfe6tion,  all-fufficiency,  eter 
nity,  Jehovah,  I  Am.  Whatfoever  is  fuitable  to 
their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in  their  fe- 
veral  conditions,  that  I  Am.  Whatfoever  is  ami 
able  in  itfelf,  or  defirable  unto  them,  that  I  Am. 
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Whatfoever  is, pure  and  holy;  whatfoever  is  great 
or  pleafant ;  whatfoever  is  good  or  needful  to  make 
men  happy ;  that  I  Am."  So  that,  in  (hort,  God 
here  reprefents  himfelf  unto  us  as  an  universal 
good,  and  leaves  us  to  make  the  application  of  it 
to  ourfelves,  according  to  our  feveral  wants,  ca 
pacities,  and  deiires,  by  faying  only  in  general, 
"  I  Am/' 

Again,  page  27,  he  thus  difcourfes  ;  4  There  is 
more  folid  joy  and  comfort,  more  real  delight  and 
fatisfaction  of  mind,  in  one  lingle  thought  of  God, 
rightly  formed,  than  all  the  riches,  and  honours, 
and  plea! u res  of  this  world,  put  them  all  together, 
are  able  to  afford, — Let  us  then  call  in  all  our 
icattered  thoughts  from  all  things  here  below, 
and  raife  them  up  and  unite  them  all  to  the  molt 
high  God ;  apprehending  him  under  the  idea, 
image,  or  likenefs  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  as  infinite 
ly  greater,  and  higher,  and  better  than  all  things ; 
as  one  exifling  in  and  of  himfelf,  and  giving 
eflence  and  exiftence  to  all  things  in  the  world 
beiides  himfelf;  as  one  fo  pure  and  fimple  that 
there  is  nothing  in  him  but  himfelf,  but  effence 
and  being  itielf;  as  one  fo  infinite  and  omnipo 
tent,  that  wherefbever  any  thing  elfe  is  in  the 
whole  world,  there  he  is,  and  beyond  the  world, 
where  nothing  elfe  is,  there  all  things  are,  be- 
caufe  he  is  there,  as  one  fo  wife,  fo  knowing,  fo 
omnifcient*  that  he  at  this  very  moment,  and 
always,  fees  what  all  the  angels  are  doing  in  hea 
ven;  what  all  the  fowls  are  doing  in  the  air; 
what  all  the  fifties  are  doing  in  the  waters ; 
what  all  the  devils  are  doing  in  hell;  what  all 
the  men  and  beads,  and  the  very  infects,  are 
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doing  upon  earth  ;•  as  one  fo  powerful  and  omni 
potent,  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  will,  only 
by  willing  it  (hould  be  done;  as  one  fo  great,  fo 
good,  fo  glorious,  fo  immutable,  fo  tranfcendent, 
fo  infinite,  fo  incomprehenfible,  fo  eternal,  what 
fhall  1  fay?  fo  Jehovah,  that  the  more  we  think 
of  him,  the  more  we  admire  him,  the  more  we 
adore  him,  the  more  we  love  him,  the  more  we 
may  and  ought;  our  higheft  conceptions  of  him 
being  as  much  beneath  him,  as  our  greateft  fer- 
vices  come  fhort  of  what  we  owe  him. 

6  Seeing  therefore  we  cannot  think  of  God  fo 
highly  as  he  is,  let  us  think  of  him  as  highly  as 
we  can ;  and  for  that  end  let  us  get  above  our- 
felves,  and  above  the  world,  and  raife  up  our 
thoughts  higher  and  higher,  and  higher  ftill,  and 
when  we  have  got  them  up  as  high  as  poffibly 
we  can,  let  us  apprehend  a  Being  infinitely  higher 
than  the  higheft  of  them;  and  then  finding  our- 
felves  at  a  lofs,  amazed,  confounded  at  fuch  an 
infinite  height  of  infinite  perfe6lions,  let  us  fall 
down  in  humble  and  hearty  defires  to  be  freed 
from  thofe  dark  prifons  wherein  we  are  now  im 
mured,  that  we  may  take  our  flight  into  eter 
nity,  and  there  (through  the  merits  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour)  fee  this  infinite  Being  face  to  face,  and 
enjoy  him  for  ever/ 
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N°  75.     Saturday,   June  6,  1713. 

Hie  eft,  ant  nufquam,  quod  quarimus. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xvii.  39. 

— Here,  or  no  where,  we  may  hope  to  find 

What  we  defire.  CREECH. 

THIS  paper  (hall  confjft  of  extracts  from  two 
great  divmes,  but  of  very  different  genius.  The 
one  is  to  be  admired  for  convincing  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  other  for  inflaming  the  heart.  The 
former  urges  us  in  this  plain  and  forcible  manner 
to  an  inquiry  into  religion,  and  pra&iiing  its 
precepts. 

6  Suppofe  the  world  began  fome  time  to  be; 
it  muft  either  be  made  by  counfel  and  defign, 
that  is  produced  by  fome  Being  that  knew  what 
it  did,  that  did  contrive  it  and  frame  it  as  it  is; 
which  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  a  Beiag  that  is  in 
finitely  good  and  wife,  and  powerful,  might  do: 
but  this  is  to  own  a  God.  Or  eife  the  matter  of 
it  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  always,  and  in 
continual  motion  and  tumult,  it  at  laft  happened 
to  fall  into  this  order,  and  the  parts  of  matter, 
after  various  agitations,  were  at  length  entangled 
and  knit  together  in  this  order,  in  which  we  fee 
the  world  to  be.  But  can  any  man  think  this 
reafonable  to  imagine,  that  in  the  infinite  variety 
which  is  in  the  world,  all  things  mould  happen 
by  chance,  as  well,  and  as  orderly,  as  the  greateft 
\vifdom  could  have  contrived  them?  Whoever 
can  believe  this,  muft  do  it  with  his  will,  and 
not  with  his  unclerftanding. 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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*  Suppofing  the  reaibns  for,  and  againft.  the 
principles  of  religion,  were  equal,  yet  the  danger 
and  hazard  is  fa  unequal,  as  would  fway  a  pru 
dent  man  to  the  affirmative.     Suppofe  a  man 
believe  there  is  no  God,  nor  life  after  this,  and 
fuppofe  he  be  in  the  right,  but  not  certain  that 
he  is  (for  that  I  am  fure  in  this  cafe  is  impoffible); 
all  the  advantage  he  hath  by  this  opinion  -re 
lates  only  to  this  world  and  this  prefent  time;  for 
he  cannot  be  the  better  for  it  when  he  is  not. 
Now  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  him  in  this 
life?  He  {hail  have  the  more  liberty  to  do  what 
he  pleafeth;   that  is,  it  furnifheth  him  with  a 
ftronger  temptation  to  be  intemperate,  and  luft- 
ful,  and  unjuft,  that  is,,  to  do  thofe  things  which 
prejudice  his  body,  and  his  health,  which  cloud 
his  reafon.  and  darken  his  imderftanding,  which 
will  make  him  enemies  in  the  world,  will  bring 
him  into  danger.     So  that  it  is  no  advantage  to 
any  man  to  be  vicious ;  and  yet  this  is  the  greateft 
ufe  that  is  made  of  atheiftical  principles;  to  com 
fort  men  in  their  vicious  courfes.     Bat  if  thou 
haft  a  mind  to  be  virtuous,  and  temperate,  and 
juft,  the  belief  of  the  principles  of  religion  will 
be  no  obftacle,  but  a  furtherance  to  thee  in  this 
courfe.     All  the  advantage  a  man  can  hope  for, 
by  diibelieving  the  principles  of  religion,  is  to 
efcape    trouble  and   perfecution  in  this  world, 
which  may  happen  to  him   upon  account  of  reli 
gion.     But  fuppofing  there  be  a  God  and  a  life 
after  this;  then  what  a  vaft  difference  is  there  of 
the  confequence  of  thefe  opinions!  As  much  as 
between  finite  and  infinite,  time  and  eternity. 
*  To  perfuude  men  to  believe  the  fcriptures  I 
6 
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only  refer  this  to  mens'  confide  ration.  If  there 
be  a  God,  whofe  providence  governs  the  world, 
and  all  the  creatures  in  it,  is  it  not  reafonable  to 
think  that  he  hath  a  particular  care  of  men,  the 
nobleft  part  of  this  vilible  world?  And  leeing  he 
hath  made  them  capable  of  eternal  duration; 
that  he  hath  provided  for  their  eternal  happinefs, 
and  fufficiently  revealed  to  them  the  way  to  it, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  it!  Now  let  any 
man  produce  any  book  in  the  world,  that  pre* 
tends  to  be  from  God,  and  to  do  this,  that  for 
the  matter  of  it  is  fo  worthy  of  God,  the  doc 
trines  whereof  are  fo  ufeful,  and  the  precepts  fo 
reafonable,  and  the  arguments  fo  powerful,  the 
truth  of  all  which  was  confirmed  by  fo  many- 
great  and  unqueftionable  miracles,  the  relation  of 
which  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  public 
and  authentic  records,  written  by  thofe  who  were 
eye  and  ear  witneffes  of  what  they  wrote,  and 
free  from  fufpicion  of  any  worldly  intereft  and 
defign;  let  any  produce  a  book  like  to  this,  in  all 
thefe  refpefts ;  and  which  over  and  befides,  hath 
by  the  power  and  reafonablenefs  of  the  docltrines 
contained  in  it,  prevailed  fo  miraculoufly  in  the 
world,  by  weak  and  inconfiderable  means,  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  the  wit  and  power  of  the  world, 
and  under  fuch  difcouragements  as  no  other  reli 
gion  was  ever  afTaulted  with;  let  any  man  bring 
forth  fuch  a  book,  and  he  hath  my  leave  to 
believe  it  as  foon  as  the  Bible.  But  if  there  be 
i| '  none  fuch,  as  I  am  well  allured  there  is  not,  then 
every  one  that  thinks  God  hath  revealed  himfelf 
to  men,  ought  to  embrace  and  entertain  the  doc 
trine  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  revealed  by  God. 

GG2 
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'  And  now  having  prefented  men  with  fuch 
arguments  and  confiderations  as  are  proper  and 
1  think  fufficient  to  induce  belief,  I  think  it  not 
unreasonable  to  intreat  and  urge  men  diligently 
and  impartially  to  confider  thefe  matters ;  and  if 
there  be  weight  in  thefe  confiderations  to  fway 
reafonable  men,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  biaffed  by  prejudice  or  paffion,  or 
intereft,  to  a  contrary  perfuafion.  Thus  much 
I  may  with  reafon  defire  of  men;  for  though  men 
cannot  believe  what  they  will,  yet  men  may,  if 
they  will,  confider  things  ferioufly  and  impar 
tially,  and  yield  or  withhold  their  affent,  as  they 
(hall  fee  caufe,  after  a  thorough  fearch  and  ex 
amination. 

6  If  any  man  will  offer  a  ferious  argument 
againft  any  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  will 
debate  the  matter  foberly,  as  one  that  confiders 
the  infinite  confequences  of  thefe  things  one  way 
or  other,  and  would  gladly  be  fatisfied,  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  heard  what  he  can  fay;  but  if  a  man 
will  turn  religion  into  raillery,  and  confute  it  by 
two  or  three  bold  jefts,  he  doth  not  make  reli 
gion,  but  himfelf,  ridiculous,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  confiderate  men,  becaufe  he  fports  with  his 
life. 

'So  that  it  concerns  every  man  that  would 
not  trifle  away  his  foul,  and  fool  himfelf  into  ir 
recoverable  mifery,  with  the  greateft  ferioufnefs. 
to  inquire  into  thefe  things,  whether  they  be  fo, 
or  no,  and  patiently  to  confider  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  for  them, 
.  '  And  when  you  are  examining  thefe  matters, 
dp  not  take  into  confideration  any  fenfual  or 
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worldly  intereft;;  but  deal  fairly  and  impartially 
\vith  yourfelves.  Think  with  yourfelves  that  you 
have  not  the  making  of  things  true  and  falfe,  that 
the  principles  of  religion  are  either  true  or  falfe, 
before  you  think  of  them.  The  truth  of  things 
is  already  fixed ;  either  there  is  a  God,  or  no  God ; 
either  your  fouls  are  immortal  or  they  are  not; 
either  the  fcriptures  are  a  divine  revelation,  or 
an  impofture;  one  of  thefe  is  certain  and  necef- 
fary,  and  they  are  not  now  to  be  altered.  Things 
will  not  comply  with  your  conceits,  and  bend 
themfelves  to  your  interefts:  therefore  do  not 
think  what  you  would  have  to  be  :  but  confider 
impartially  what  is.' 

The  other  great  writer  is  particularly  ufeful  in 
his  rapturous  foliloquies,  wherein  he  thinks  of  the 
Deity  with  the  higheft  admiration,  and  beholds 
himfelf  with  the  moft  contrite  lowlinefs.  *  My 
prefent  bufinefs,  fays  he,  is  to  treat  of  God,  his 
being  and  attributes;  but  "  who  is  fufficientfor 
thefe  things  ?"  At  leaft,  who  am  I,  a  filly  worm, 
that  I  fhould  take  upon  me  to  fpeak  of  Him,  by 
whom  alone  I  fpeak;  and  being  my  felt  but  a 
finite  finful  creature,  fhould  ftrive  to  unveil  the 
nature  of  the  infinite  and  Moft  Holy  God !  Alas ! 
1  cannot  fo  much  as  begin  to  think  of  him,  but 
immediately  my  thoughts  are  confounded,  my 
heart  is  perplexed,  my  mind  amazed,  my  head 
turns  round,  my  whole  foul  feems  to  be  unhing 
ed  and  overwhelmed  within  me.  His  mercy  ex 
alts  me:  His  juftice  deprefTeth  me.  His  wifdom 
aftonifhetli  me.  His  power  affrights  me.  His 
glory  dazzles  mine  eyes;  and  "  by  reafon  of  his 
iiighnefs,"  as  Job  fpeaks,  I  cannot  endure :  But 
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the  leaft  glimpfe  of  Him  makes  me  abhor  myfel 
and  repent  in  duft  and  alhes  before  Him/ 

1ST  76.     Monday,  June  8,   1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

•  •So Ids  aio  bene  vwere,  quorum 
Confpicitur  nitidisfundata  pectmia  mllis. 

HOR.  i  Ep.  xv.  45. 
.        Thole  are  bleft,  and  only  thofe, 
Whofe  ftately  houfe  their  hidden  treafure  fhows. 

CREECH, 

1  EVER  thought  it  my  duty  to  preferve  peace 
and  love  among  my  wards.  And  fince  I  have 
fet  up  for  an  universal  Guardian*  I  have  laid  no 
thing  more  to  heart  than  the  differences  and 
quarrels  between  the  landed  and  the  trading  in* 
terefts  of  my  country,  which  indeed  comprehend 
the  whole.  1  (hall  always  contribute,  to  the  ut<- 
moft  of  my  power,  to  reconcile  thefe  interefts  to 
each  other,  and  to  make  them  both  fenfible  that 
their  mutual  happinefs  depends  upon  their  fyeing 
friends. 

They  mutually  furnim  each  other  with  all  the 
Beceifaries  and  conveniences  of  life;  the  land 
fupplies  the  traders  with  corn,  cattle,  wool,  and 
generally  all  materials,  either  for  their  fubfiftence 
or  their  riches ;  the  traders  in  return  provide  the 
gentlemen  with  houfes,  clothes  and  many  other 
things,  without  \yhich  their  life  at  beft  would  be 
uncomfortable.  Yet  thefe  very  interefts  are  al- 
moft  always  claming;  the  traders  coniider  every 
high  duty  upon  any  part  of  their  trade  as  pro* 
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ceeding  from  jealoufy  in  the  gentlemen  of  their 
rivalling  them  too  faft;  and  they  are  often  ene 
mies  on  this  account.  The  gentlemen^  on  the 
other  hand,  think  they  can  never  lay  too  great  a 
burden  upon  trade,  though  in  every  thing  they 
eat  and  drink  and  wear,  they  are  fure  to  bear  the 
greateft  part  thenifelves. 

I  mall  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible,  to  re 
move  this  emulation  between  the  parties,  and 
in  the  firft  place  to  convince  the  traders,  that 
in  many  inftances  high  duties  may  be  laid  upon 
their  imports,  to  enlarge  the  general  trade  of 
the  kingdom.  For  example,  if  there  fnould  be 
laid  a  prohibition,  or  high  duties  which  mall 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  upon  the  imports  from 
any  other  country  which  takes  from  us  a  million 
•fterling  every  year,  and  returns  us  nothing  elfe 
but  manufafilures  for  the  confumption  of  our 
own  people,  it  is  certain  this  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  increafe  of  our  trade  in  general;  for 
if  we  want  thefe  manufactures,  we  ihall  either 
make  them  ourfelves,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  import  them  from  other  countries  in  ex 
change  for  our  own.  In  either  of  which  cafes, 
our  foreign  or  inland  trade  is  enlarged,  and  fo 
many  more  of  our  own  people  are  employed  and 
fubfifted »  for  that  money  which  was  'annually 
exported,  that  is,  in  all  probability,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  of  our  people  for  the  yearly 
fum  of  one  million.  If  our  traders  would  confi- 
der  many  of  our  prohibitions  or  high  duties  in 
this  light,  they  would  think  their  country  and 
thenifelves  obliged  to  the  landed  intereft  for 
reftraints* 

&  G4- 
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Again,  gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  envy  the  traders 
every  Aim  of  money  they  import,  and  gain  from 
abroad,  as  if  it  was  fo  much  lofs  to  themfelves; 
but  if  they  could  be  convinced,  that  for  every 
million  that  (hall  be  imported  and  gained  by  the 
traders,  more  than  twice  that  fum  is  gained  by 
the  landed  intereft,  they  would  never  be  averfe  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  To  convince 
them  therefore  that  this  is  the  fa6l,  mall  be  the 
remaining  part  of  this  difcourfe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  a  million,  or  if  you 
pleafe,  that  twenty  millions  were  to  be  imported, 
and  gained  by  trade:  to  what  ufes  could  it  be 
applied  ?  Which  would  be  the  greateft  gainers, 
the  landed  or  the  trading  intereft?  Suppofe  it  to 
be  twenty  millions. 

It  cannot  at  all  be  doubted,  that  a  part  of  the 
afore-mentioned  fum  would  be  laid  out  in  luxury, 
fuch  as  the  magnificence  of  buildings,  the  plate 
and  furniture  of  houfes,  jewels,  and  rich  apparel, 
the  elegance  of  diet,  the  fplendor  of  coaches  and 
equipage,  and  fuch  other  things  as  are  an  expence 
to  the  owners,  and  bring  in  no  manner  of  profit. 
But  becaufe  it  is  feldom  feen,  that  perfons  who 
by  great  induftry  have  gained  eftales,  are  extra- 
vagant  in  their  luxury ;  and  becaufe  the  revenue 
muft  be  Itill  fufficient  to  fupport  the  annual  ex- 
pence,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  more  than  two 
of  the  twenty  millions  can  be  converted  into  this 
dead  (lock,  at  leaft  eighteen  muft  ftill  be  left  to 
raife  an  annual  intereft  to  the  owners;  and  the 
revenue  from  the  eighteen  millions,  at  fix  per 
•  centum,  will  be  little  more  than  one  million  pev 
annum. 
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Again,  a  part  of  the  twenty  millions  is  very 
likely  to  be  converted  to  increafe  the  ftock  of  our 
inland  trade,  in  which  is  comprehended  that 
upon  all  our  farms.  This  is  the  trade  which  pro 
vides  for  the  annual  confumption  of  our  people, 
and  a  ftock  of  the  value  of  two  years  confump 
tion  is  generally  believed  to  be  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.  If  the  eighteen  millions  above-mention 
ed  will  not  raife  a  revenue  of  more  than  one  mil 
lion  per  annum,  it  is  certain  that  no  more  than  this 
laft  value  can  be  added  to  our  annual  confump 
tion,  and  that  two  of  the  twenty  millions  will  be 
fufficient  to  add  to  the  ftock  of  our  inland  trade. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  confidered  upon  another 
foot ;  for  though  it  provides  in  part  for  the  an 
nual  confumption  of  our  own  people,  it  provides 
alfo  for  the  confumption  of  foreign  nations.  It 
exports  our  fuperfluous  manufactures,  and  ihould 
make  returns  of  bullion,  or  other  durable  trea- 
fure.  Our  foreign  trade  for  forty  years  laft  paft, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  moft  intelligent  perfbns, 
has  been  managed  by  a  ftock  not  lefs  than  four, 
and  not  exceeding  eight  millions,  with  which 
laft  fum  they  think  it  is  driven  at  this  time,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  much  farther,  unleis 
.our  merchants  (hall  endeavour  to  open  a  trade 
to  Terra  Auftralis  incognita,  or  fome  place 
that  \vould  be  equivalent.  It  will  therefore  be 
a  very  large  allowance,  that  one  of  the  twenty 
millions  can  be  added  to  the  capital  ftock  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

There  may  be  another  way  of  raifing  intereft, 
that  is*  by  laying  up,  at  a  cheap  time,  corn  or 
Other  goods  or  manufactures  that  will  keep,  for 
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the  confumption  of  future  years,  and  when  the 
markets  may  happen  to  call  for  them  at  an  ad 
vanced  price.  But  as  moil  goods  are  perifliable, 
and  wafte  fomething  every  year,  by  which  means 
a  part  of  the  principal  is  ftill  loft,  and  as  it  is  fel- 
dom  feen  that  thefe  engrofTers  get  more  than 
their  principal,  and  the  common  intereft  of  their 
money,  this  way  is  fo  precarious  and  full  of  ha 
zard,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  any  more  than  three 
of  the  twenty  millions  will  be  applied  to  en- 
groffing.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  the  engroffers 
were  more  profitable  traders  for  themfelves;  they 
are  certainly  very  beneficial  for  the  common 
wealth  ;  they  are  a  market  for  the  rich,  in  a  time 
of  plenty,  and  ready  at  hand  with  relief  for  the 
poor,  in  a  time  of  dearth.  They  prevent  the  ex 
portation  of  many  neceffaries  of  life,  when  they 
are  very  cheap ;  fo  that  we  are  not  at  the  charge 
of  bringing  them  back  again,  when  they  are  very 
dear.  They  fave  the  money  that  is  paid  to  foreign 
countries v for  intereft,  and  warehoufe  room;  but 
there  is  fo  much  hazard,  and  fo  little  profit  in 
this  buiinefs,  that  if  twenty  millions  were  to  be 
imported,  fcarce  three  of  them  would  be  applied 
to  the  making  magazines  for  the  kingdom. 

If  any  of  the  money  ihould  be  lent  at  intereft 
to  perfons  that  (hall  apply  the  fame  to  any  of  the 
purpofes  above-mentioned,  it  is  (till  the  fame 
thing.  If  I  have  given  good  reafons  forwhnt  I  have 
faid,  no  more  than  eight  of  the  twenty  millions 
can  be  applied  either  to  our  dead  ftock  of  luxury, 
our  ftock  in  inland  or  foreign  trade,  or  our  ftores 
or  magazines.  So  that  ftill  there  will  remain 
twelve  millions*  which,  are. now  no  otherwife  to 
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be  difpofed  of  than  in  buying  of  lands  or  houfes, 
or  our  new  parliamentary  funds,  or  in  being  lent 
out  at  intereft  upon  mortgages  of  thofe  fecurities, 
or  to  perfons  who  have  no  other  ways  to  repay  the 
value  than  by  part  of  the  things  themfelves. 

The  queftion  then  is,  what  effect  thefe  twelve 
millions  will  have  towards  reducing  the  intereft 
of  money,  or  railing  the  value  of  eftates;  for  as 
the  former  grows  lefs,  the  latter  will  ever  rife  in 
proportion.  For  example,  while  the  intereft  of 
money  is  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  man  lends 
two  thoufand  pounds,  to  raife  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  by  the  intereft  of  his 
money;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  gives  two 
thoufand  pounds  or  more,  to  purchafe  an  eftate 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Again,  if 
the  intereft  of  money  fliall  fall  one  "per  cent,  he 
muft  be  forced  to  lend  two  thoufand  four  hun 
dred  pounds,  to  gain  the  revenue  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he 
muft  give  at  leaft  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
pounds,  to  purchafe  an  eftate  of  the  fame  yearly 
rent.  Therefore  if  thefe  twelve  millions4 newly 
gained  (hall  reduce  one  per  cent,  of  the  prefent 
intereft  of  money,  they  muft  of  neceflity,  increafe 
every  eftate  at  leaft  four  years  value  in  the  pur-< 
chafe. 

It  is  ever  eafier  to  meet  with  men  that  will 
borrow  money  than  fell  their  eftates.  An  evi* 
derive  of  this  is,  that  we  never  have  fo  good  a 
revenue  by  buying,  as  by  lending.  The  firft  thing 
therefore  that  will  be  attempted  with  thefe 
twelve  millions,  is  to  lend  money  to  thofe  that 
it,  This  can  hardly  fail  of  reducing  one 
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per  cent,  of  the  prefent  intereft  of  money,  and 
confequently  of  raifing  every  eftate  four  years 
value  in  the  purchafe. 

For  in  all  probability  all  the  money  or  value 
now  in  England,  not  applied  to  any  of  the  ufes 
above-mentioned,  and  which  therefore  lies  dead, 
or  affords  no  revenue  to  the  owners,  until  it  can 
l>e  difpofed  of  to  fuch  ufes,  doth  not  exceed  twelve 
millions;  yet  this  fum,  whatever  it  is,  is  fufficient 
to  keep  down  money  to  the  prefent  intereft,  and 
to  hold  up  lands  to  their  prefent  value.  One 
would  imagine  then*  if  this  fum  ftiould  be  dou 
bled,  if  twelve  millions  extraordinary  mould  be 
added  to  it,  they  fhould  reduce  half  the  prefent 
intereft  of  money,  and  double  the  prefent  value 
of  eftates.  But  it  will  ean'ly  be  allowed  they  muft 
reduce  one  per  cent,  of  the  prefent  intereft  of 
money,  and  add  the  value  of  four  years  rent  to 
the  purchafe  of  every  eftate* 

To  confirm  the  belief  of  this,  an  argument 
might  be  taken  from  what  really  happened  in  the 
province  of  Holland  before  the  year  one  thoufand 
iix  hundred  andfeventy.  I  think  it  is  in  fir  William 
Temple's  Obfervations  upon  the  United  Nether 
lands.  The  government  there  was  indebted  about 
thirteen  millions,  and  paid  the  intereit  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum.  They  had  got  a  fum  of 
money,  I  think  not  above  a  million,  with  which 
the  prepared  to  difcharge  fuch  a  part  of  the 
principal.  The  creditors  were  fo  unable  to  find 
fo  good  an  intereft  elfewhere,  that  they  petition 
ed  the  States  to  keep  their  money,  with  an  abate 
ment  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  intereft.  The 
fome  money  was  offered  to  the  fame  number  of 
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other  creditors  with  the  lame  fuccefs,  until  one 
per  cent,  of  their  whole  intereft  was  abated,  yet 
at  laft  fuch  a  part  of  the  principal  was  difcharg- 
ed.  And  when  this  fum  came  to  be  lent  to  pri 
vate  perfons,  it  had  the  fame  effecl;  there  one 
per  cent,  of  the  common  iniereft  was  abated 
throughout  the  whole  province,  as  well  between 
fubje6t  and  fubjecl,  as  between  the  fubjects  and 
their  governors.  And  nothing  is  fo  notorious,  as 
that  the  value  of  lands  in  that  country  has  rifen 
in  proportion,  and  that  eftates  are  fold  there  for 
thirty  years  value  of  their  whole  rents.  It  is  not 
then  to  be  doubted,  that  twelve  millions  extra 
ordinary  to  be  lent  at  intereft,  or  purchafe  lands, 
or  government  fecurities,  muft  have  the  like 
effect  in  England,  at  leaft  that  lands  will  rife  four 
years  rent  in  every  purchafe  above  their  prefent 
value.  And  how  great  an  improvement  muft 
this  be  of  the  landed  intereft ! 

The  rents  of  England,  according  to  the  pro 
portion  of  the  land-tax,  inould  be  little  more 
than  eight  millions,  yet  perhaps  they  may  be 
twelve.  If  there  is  made  an  addition  of  four 
.years  value  in  every  purchafe;  this  upon  all  the 
rents  of  England,  amounts  to  forty-eight  mil 
lions.  So  that,  by  the  importation  and  clear  gain 
of  twenty  millions  by  trade,  the  landed  intereft 
gains  an  improvement  of  forty-eight  millions, 
at  leaft  fix  times  as  much  as  all  other  interefts 
joined  together. 

I  mould  think  this  argument,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fet  in  a  clear  light,  muft  needs 
be  fufficient  to  mew,  that  the  landed  and  the 
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trading  interefts  cannot  in  reality  but  be  friends 
to  each  other". 

r  This  paper,  N°  76,  is  afcribed  to  Steele ;  but  moft  pro 
bably  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Martyn.  See  Spectator, 
ft*  555,  note  on  Mr.  H.  Martyn;  Guard.  N°  10,  JS°  15, 
and  notes. 

N°  77.     Tuefday,  June  9,  1713. 
BY  G.  BERKELEY,  D.I). 

FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN,  &C. 

—  Cer turn  voto pet efinem.'  Hon.  2  Ep.  i.  56. 

—To  wifties  fix  an  end.  CREECH. 

THE  writers  of  morality  affign  two  forts  of 
goods,  the  one  is  in  itfelf  defirable,  the  other  is 
to  be  defired,  not  on  account  of  its  own  excel 
lency,  but  for  the  fake  of  fome  other  thing  which 
it  is  inftrumental  to  obtain.  Thefe  are  ufually 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellations  of  end  and 
means.  We  are  prompted  by  nature  to  deiire 
the  former,  but  that  we  have  any  appetite  for 
the  latter  is  owing  to  choice  and  deliberation. 

But  as  wife  men  engage  in  the  purfuit  of 
means,  from  a  farther  view  of  fome  natural  good 
with  which  they  are  conne6ted;  fools,  who  are 
actuated  by  imitation  and  not  by  reafon,  blindly 
purfue  the  means,  without  any  defign  or  profpe6t 
of  applying  them.  The  refult  whereof  is,  that 
they  entail  upon  themfelyes  the  anxiety  and  toil, 
but  are  debarred  from  the  fubfequent  delights 
which  arife  to  wifer  men;  fince  their  views  not 
reaching  the  end,  terminate  in  thofe  things, 
which  although  they  have  a  relative  goodnefs, 
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yet,  confidered  abfolutely,  are  indifferent,  or  it- 
may  be,  evil. 

The  principle  of  this  rnifconduct  is  a  certain 
fhort-fightednefs  in  the  mind;  and  as  this  defect 
is  branched  forth  into  innumerable  errors  in  life, 
and  hath  infected  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men; 
fo  it  more  eminently  appears  in  three  fpecies,  the 
critics,  mifers,  and  free-thinkers.  I  (hall  endea 
vour  to  make  good  this  obfervatiori  with  regard 
to  each  of  them.  Arid  firft  of  the  critic. 

Profit  and  pleafure  are  the  ends  that  a  reafbn- 
able  creature  would  propofe  to  obtain  by  ftudy, 
or  indeed  by  any  other  undertaking.  Thofe 
parts  of  learning  which  relate  to  the  imagination, 
as  eloquence  and  poetry,  produce  an  imme 
diate  pleafure  in  the  mind.  And  fublime  and 
ufeful  truths,  when  they  are  conveyed  in  apt 
allegories  or  beautiful  images,  make  more  diftinct 
and  lading  impreffions;  by  which  means  the 
fancy  becomes  fubfervient  to  the  underftanding, 
and  the  mind  is  at  the  fame  time  delighted  and 
inftru6ted.  The  exercife  of  the  underftanding  in 
the  difcovery  of  truth,  is  like  wife  attended  with 
great  pleafure,  as  well  as  immediate  profit.  It 
fiot  only  ftrengthens  our  faculties,  purifies  the 
ibul,  fubdues  the  paffions;  but  befides  thefe  ad 
vantages,  there  is  alfo  a  fecret  joy  that  flows  from 
intellectual  operations,  proportioned  to  the  noble- 
nefs  of  the  faculty,  and  not  the  lefs  affecting 
becaufe  inward  and  unfeen. 

But  the  mere  exercife  of  the  memory  as  fuch, 
inftead  of  bringing  pleafure  or  immediate  benefit, 
is  a  thing  of  vain  irkfomeneis  and  fatigue,  efpecially 
when  employed  in  the  acquifition  of  languages, 
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which  is  of  all  others  the  moft  dry  and  painful 
occupation.  There  muft  be  therefore  fomelhing 
further  propofed,  or  a  wife  man  would  never  en 
gage  in  it.  And,  indeed,  the  very  reaibn  of 
the  thing  plainly  intimates  that  the  motive  which 
firft  drew  men  to  affe6t  a  knowledge  in  dead 
tongues,  was  that  they  looked  on  them  as  means 
to  convey  more  ufeful  and  entertaining  know 
ledge  into  their  minds. 

There  are  neverthelefs  certain  critics,  who, 
feeing  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  requeft,  join 
in  a  thoughtlefs  purfuit  of  thofe  languages,  with 
out  any  further  view.  They  look  on  the  ancient 
authors,  but  it  is  with  an  eye  to  phrafeology,  or 
certain  minute  particulars  which  are  valuable  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  are  defpifed  and 
forgotten  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  divine 
maxims  of  morality,  the  exacl;  piftures  of  human 
life,  the  profound  difcoveries  in  the  arts  and 
fciences,  juft  thoughts,  bright  images,  fublime 
fentftnents,  are  overlooked,  while  the  mind  is 
learnedly  taken  up  in  verbal  remarks. 

Was  a  critic  ever  known  to  read  Plato  with  a 
contemplative  mind,  or  Cicero,  in  order  to  imbibe 
the  noble  fentiments  of  virtue  and  a  public  fpirit* 
which  are  confpicuous  in  the  writings  of  that 
great  man;  or  to  perufe  the  Greek  or  Roman 
hiftories,  with  an  intention  to  form  his  own  life 
upon  the  plan  of  the  illuftrious  patterns  they  ex 
hibit  to  our  view  ?  Plato  wrote  in  Greek.  Cicero's 
Latin  is  fine.  And  it  often  lies  in  a  man's  way  to 
quote  the  ancient  hiftorians. 

There  is  no  entertainment  upon  earth  more 
noble  and  befitting  a  reafonable  mind  than  the 
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peruial  of  good  authors;  or  that  better  qualifies 
a  man  to  pafs  his  life  with  fatisfaftion  to  himfelf, 
or  advantage  to  the  public.  But  where  men  of 
fhort  views  and  mean  fouls  give  themfelves  to 
that  fort  of  employment  which  nature  never  de- 
figned  them  for,  they  indeed  keep  one  another  in 
countenance;  but  inftcad  of  cultivating  and 
adorning  their  own  minds,  or  acquiring  an  ability 
to  be  uieful  to  the  world,  they  reap  no  other  ad 
vantage  from  their  labours,  than  the  dry  confo- 
lation  arifing  from  the  applaufes  they  bellow  upon 
each  other. 

And  the  fame  weaknefs,  or  defe6l  of  the  mind 
from  whence  pedantry  takes  its  rife,  does  likewife 
give   birth   to  avarice.     Words  and  money  are 
both  to  be  regarded  as  only  marks  of  things;  and 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  fo  the  pofleffion  of 
the  other  is  of  no  ufe,  unlefs  directed  to  a  further 
end.     A  mutual  commerce  could  not  be  carried 
on  among  men,  if  fome  common  ftandard  had 
not  been  agreed  upon,  to  which  the  value  of  all 
the  various  products  of  art  and  nature  were  re 
ducible,  and  which  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe  in 
the  conveyance  of  property,  as  words  are  in  that 
of  ideas.  Gold  by  its  beauty,  fcarcenefs,  and  dur 
able  nature,  feems  defigned  by  Providence  to  a 
purpofe  fo  excellent  and  advantageous  to  man 
kind.  Upon  thefe  confiderations  that  metal  came 
firft  into  efteem.     But  fuch  who  cannot  fee  be 
yond  what  is  neareft  in  the  purfuit,  beholding 
mankind  touched  with  an  affeclion  for  gold,  and 
being  ignorant  of  the  true  reafon  that  introduced 
this  odd  paffion  into   human    nature,    imagine 
fome  intrinfic  worth  in  the  metal  to  be  the  caufe 
VOL.  I.  II  ii 
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of  it.  Hence  the  fame  men  who,  had  they  been 
turned  towards  learning,  would  have  employed 
themfelves  in  laying  up  words  in  their  memory, 
are  by  a  different  application  employed  to  as 
much  purpofe,  in  treafuring  up  gold  in  their  cof 
fers.  They  differ  only  in  the  objecT: ;  the  prin 
ciple  on  which  they  a6l,  and  the  inward  frame  of 
mind,  is  the  fame  in  the  critic  and  the  mifer. 

And  upon  a  thorough  obfervation,  our  modern 
fed  of  free-thinkers  will  be  found  to  labour  un 
der  the  fame  defect  with  thofe  two  inglorious 
fpecies.  Their  (horts  views  are  terminated  in  the 
next  obje£ts,  and  their  fpecious  pretences  for  li 
berty  and  truth,  are  fo  many  inftances  of  miftak- 
ingthe  means  for  the  end.  But  the  fetting  thefe 
points  in  a  clear  light  muft  be  the  fubjecl;  of 
another  paper8. 

*  This  paper,  N°  77,  is  afcribed  to  biihop  Berkeley,  on 
the  authority  of  hisfon,  the  rev.  George  Berkeley,  formerly 
ftudent  of  Chriit-church,  and  vicar  of  Bray  in  Oxforclfhire. 
MS.  letter. 

N°  78.     Wednefday,  June  10,  1713. 
BY    Mr.  P  O  P  E. 


Docebo 


Unde  parentur  opes  ;  quid  alat,formetqm  Poetam. 

HOR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  306. 

1  I  will  ter.ch  to  write, 

Tell  what  the  duty  of  a  Poet  is, 

Wherein  his  wealth  and  ornament  confift, 

And  how  he  may  be  formed,  and  how  improved. 

ROSCOMMON. 

IT  is  no  fmall  pleafure  to  rne,  who  am  zealous 
in  the  iuterefts  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  have 
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the  honour  of  leading  the  town  into  a  very  new 
and  uncommon  road  of  criticifm.  As  that  kind 
of  literature  is  at  prefent  carried  on,  it  confifts 
Drily  in  a  knowledge  of  mechanic  rules  which 
contribute  to  the  ftrufture  of  different  forts  of 
poetry;  as  the  receipts  of  good  houfewives  do  to 
the  making  puddings  of  flour,  oranges,  plumbs,  or 
any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks,  make 
thefe  my  inftru6tions  more  ealily  intelligible  to 
ordinary  readers,  if  I  difcourfed  of  thefe  matters 
in  the  ityle  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  oecono- 
mics,  dictate  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  kitchen  and  larder. 

I  fhall  begin  with  epic  poetry,  becaufe  the  cri 
tics  agree  it  is  the  greateft  work  human  nature 
is  capable  of.  I  know  the  French  have  already 
laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for  competi 
tions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  cut 
off  almoft  all  undertakers  from  the  poffibility  of 
ever  performing  them;  for  the  firft  qualification 
they  unanimoufly  require  in  a  poet,  is  a  genius. 
I  {hall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifeft,  that  epic 
poems  may  be  made  c  without  a  genius/  nay, 
without  learning  or  much  reading.  This  muft 
neceffarily  be  of  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  poets  who 
confefs  they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world 
is  convinced  they  never  learn.  What  Moliere 
obferves  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any  man  can 
do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  profeft  cook  cannot 
without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing';  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  making  a  poem,  it  is  eaiily  brought 

*  The  meaning  is,  his  art  is  good  for  nothing. 
II  H  2 
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about  by  him  that  has  a  genius,  but  the  fkill  lies 
in  doing  it  without  one.  In  purfuance  of  this 
end,  I  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with  a  plain  and 
certain  recipe,  by  which  even  fonneteers  and  la 
dies  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the 
chief  qualifications  of  an  epic  poet,  is  to  be  know 
ing  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  But  this  ought  not  to 
difcourage  thofe  that  have  no  learning,  as  long  as 
indexes  and  dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are 
the  compendium  of  all  knowledge.  Befides,  fince 
it  is  an  eftabliilied  rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of 
thofe  arts  and  fciences  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  one 
may  venture  to  affirm  our  poet  cannot  imper 
tinently  offend  in  this  point.  The  learning  which 
"will  be  more  particularly  neceiTary  to  him,  is  the 
ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains,  and 
rivers :  for  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value  four- 
pence. 

Another  quality  required  is  a  complete  fkill  in 
language.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  notori 
ous  perfons  of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes 
great  linguifts.  To  inftance  in  the  Greek,  of 
which  there  are  two  forts;  the  original  Greek, 
and  that  from  which  our  modern  authors  tranf- 
late.  I  fhould  be  unwilling  to  promife  impoffi- 
bilities,  but  modeftly  fpeaking,  this  may  be  learn 
ed  in  about  an  hour's  tii»e  with  eafe.  I  have 
known  one,  who  became  a  fudden  profeffor  of 
Greek,  immediately  upon  application  of  the  left- 
hand  page  of  the  Cambridge  Homer  to  his  eyes. 
It  is  in  thefe  days,  with  authors  as  with  other 
men,  the  well-bred  arc  familiarly  acquainted 
with  them  at  firft  fight;  and  as  it  is  fufficient 
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for  a  good  general  to  have  furveycd  the  ground 
he  is  to  conquer,  fo  it  is  enough  for  a  good  poet 
to  have  feen  the  author  he  is  to  be  matter  of. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  purpofe  of  this  paper* 

*:f.   A  Receipt  to  make  an  Epic  Poem. 

FOR    THE    FABLE. 

*  Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  hiftory  book, 
romance,  or  legend  (for  inftance  Geffry  of  Mon- 
mouth,  or  don  Belianis  of  Greece)  thofe  parts  of 
ftory  which  afford  moft  fcope  for  long  defcrip- 
tions.  Put  thefe  pieces  together,  and  throw  all 
the  adventures  you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then 
take  a  hero  whom  you  may  choofe  for  the  found 
of  his  name,  and  put  him  into  the  midft  of  thefe 
adventures.  There  let  him  work,  for  twelve 
books;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him 
out  ready  prepared  to  conquer,  or  to  marry;  it 
being  neceffary  that  the  c6nclufion  of  an  epic 
poem  be  fortunate/ 

To  make  an  epifode. — '  Take  any  remaining 
adventure  of  your  former  collection,  in  which 
you  could  no  way  involve  your  hero;  or  any 
unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  applied  to 
any  other  perfon,  who  may  be  loft  and  evaporate 
in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  without  the  leaft 
damage  to  the  competition/ 

For  the  moral  and  allegory. — c  Thefe  you  may 
extract  out  of  the  fable  afterwards  at  your  lei- 
fare.  Be  fure  you  drain  them  fufficiently/ 

H  II  3 
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FOR    THE    MANNERS. 

c  For  thofe  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  beft  qua 
lities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated  heroes  of 
antiquity;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
iiftency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  fure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron 
would  be  thought  to  have:  and  to  prevent  any 
miftake  which  the  world  may  be  fubjecl  to,  fele6t 
from  the  alphabet  thofe  capital  letters  that  com- 
pofe  his  name,  and  fet  them  at  the  head  of  a 
dedication  before  your  poem.  However,  do  not 
abfolutely  obferve  the  exacl:  quantity  of  thefe 
virtues,  it  not  being  determined,  whether  or  no 
it  be  necefiary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem,  to  be  an 
honeft  man. — For  the  under  characters,  gather 
them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the 
names  as  occafion  ferves/ 

POR    THE    MACHINES. 

'  Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many 
as  you  can  ufe.  Separate  them  into  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle.  Let  Juno  put 
him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him.  He- 
member  on  all  occafions  to  make  ufe  of  volatile 
Mercury,  If  you  have  need  of  devils  draw  them 
out  of  Milton's  Farad ife,  and  extract  your  fpirits 
from  Taffo.  The  ufe  of  thefe  machines  is  evi 
dent;  for  iince  no  epic  poem  can  pofiibly  fubfift 
without  them,  the  wifeft  way  is  to  reierve  them 
for  your  greateft  neceflifcies.  When  you  cannot 
extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means,  or 
yourfelf  by  your  own  wits,  leek  relief  from  hea,-> 
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ven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  buiinefs  very 
readily.  This  is  according  to  the  direct  prefcrip- 
tion  of  Horace  in  the  Art  of  Poetry / 

e  Nee  Deus  inter/it 9  nifi  dignus  vindicc  Nodus 

Inciderit '  ver.  191. 

'  Never  preiume  to  make  a  God  appear, 

But  for  a  bufmefs  worthy  of  a  God.'  ROSCOMMON. 

That  is  to  fay,  a  poet  fhould  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  affiftance,  but  when  he  is  in  great 
perplexity/ 

FOR    THE    DESCRIPTIONS. 

For  a  tempeji. — '  Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  A ufter, 
and  Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  verfe. 
Add  to  thefe  of  rain,  lightning,  and  of  thunder 
(the  loudeft  you  can)  quantum  Jufficit.  Mix  your 
clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they  foam, 
and  thicken  your  defcription  here  and  there  with 
a  quickfand.  Brew  your  tempeft  well  in  your 
head,  before  you-fet  it  a  blowing/ 

For  a  battle. — c  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  defcriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  fpice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  over 
plus  you  may  lay  them  by  for  a  fkirmim.  Seafon 
it  well  with  limiles,  and  it  will  make  an  excel 
lent  battle/ 

For  burning  a  town. — '  If  fuch  a  defcription  be 
neceffary,  becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Vir 
gil,  Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But 
if  you  fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a 
chapter  or  two  of  the  theory  of  conflagration", 

"  From  Lib.  III.  De  Confiagratione  Mundi  of  Tellnris 
Theoria  Sacra,  published  in  410,  1689,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Buruet,  mailer  of  the  Charter-houfe.  See  Spedt. 
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well  circumftanced,  and  done  into  verfe,  will  be 
a  good  fuccedaneum/ 

6  As  for  Jiiniles  and  metaphors,  they  may  be 
found  all  over  the  creation ;  the  moft  ignorant 
may  gather  them,  but  the  danger  is  in  applying 
them.  For  this,  advife  with  your  bookfeller,' 

FOR    THE    LANGUAGE. 

(I  mean  the  diclion.)  *  Here  it  will  do  well 
to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you  will  find  it 
eafier  to  imitate  him  in  this,  than  any  thing  elfe. 
Hebraifms  and  Grecifms  are  to  be  found  in  him, 
without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  languages.  I 
knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  ge 
nius,  make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals 
by  fetting  them  in  the  fmoke.  You  may  in  the 
lame  manner  give  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity 
to  your  piece,  by  darkening  it  up  and  down  with 
Old  Englifh.  With  this  you  may  be  eafily  fur- 
niihed  upon  any  occafion,  by  the  dictionary  com 
monly  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer/ 

I  muft  not  conclude,  without  cautioning  all 
writers  without  genius  in  one  material  point, 
which  is,  never  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much 
fire  in  their  works.  I  fliould  advife  rather  to 
take  their  warmeft  thoughts,  and  fpread  them 
abroad  upon  paper;  for  they  are  obferved  to  cool 
before  they  are  read*, 

x  This  paper,  N°  78,  is  afcribed  to  POPE  on  the  authority 
of  Steele  himfelf,  who  in  The  Publifher  to  the  Header  telis 
us,  that  the  receipt  to  make  an  epic  poem  had  Mr.  Pope  foy 
its  author. 
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N°  79.     Thurfday,  June  11,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Pr&clara  et  pulchra  minantem 
Vivcre  nee  recid,  necfuavitcr — — 

HOB.  i  Ep.  viii.  3. 

— T  make  a  noife,  a  gaudy  fhow, 

I  protnife mighty  things,  I  nobly  drive; 

Yet  what  an  ill,  unpleaiantlife  1  live!          CREECH. 

TT  is  an  employment  worthy  a  reafonable 
creature,  to  examine  into  the  difpofition  of  mens' 
affections  towards  each  other,  and  as  far  as  one 
can,  to  improve  all  tendencies  to  good-nature 
and  charity.  No  one  could  be  unmoved  with 
this  epiftle,  which  I  received  the  other  day  from 
one  of  my  correfpondents,  and  which  is  full  of 
the  moft  ardent  benevolence. 

<TO  THE   GUAIiDiAN.  :*. 

'SlK, 

'  I  SELDOM  read  your  political,  your 
ciitical,  your  ludicrous,  or  if  you  will  call  them 
fo,  your  polite  papers,  but  when  I  obferve  any 
thing  which  I  think  written  for  the  advance 
ment  of  good-will  amongft  men,  and  laying  be 
fore  them  objects  of  charity,  I  am  very  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  fo  honeft  a  defign.  Believe 
me,  fir,  want  of  wit,  or  wifdom,  is  not  the  in 
firmity  of  this  age;  it  is  the  ihameful  application 
of  both  that  is  the  crying  evil.  As  for  my  own 
part,  1  am  always  endeavouring  at  leaft  to  be 
better,  rather  than  richer,  or  wifer.  But  I  never 
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lamented  that  I  was  not  a  wealthy  man  fo  hear 
tily  as  the  other  day.  You  muft  underftand  that 
1  now  and  then  take  a  walk  of  mortification,  and 
pafs  a  whole  day  in  making  my felf  profitably  fad. 
I  for  this  end  vifit  the  hofpitals  about  this  city, 
and  when  I  have  rambled  about  the  galleries 
at  Bedlam,  and  feeri  for  an  hour  the  utmoft  of 
all  lamentable  objects,  human  reafon  diftra6ted ; 
when  I  have  from  grate  to  grate  offered  up  my 
prayers  for  a  wretch  who  has  been  reviling  me, 
for  a  figure  that  has  feemed  petrified  with  an- 
guifti — for  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a 
pofture  of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  ex 
ecrations  and  blafphemies;  I  fay,  when  I  have 
beheld  all  thefe  things,  and  thoroughly  reflected 
on  them,  until  I  have  ftartled  my  felf  out  of  my 
p relent  ill  courfe;  I  have  thought  fit  to  pafs  to 
the  obfervation  of  lefs  evils,  and  relieve  my  felf  by 
going  to  thofe  charitable  receptacles  about  this 
town,  appointed  only  for  bodily  diftrefies.  The  gay 
and  frolic  part  of  mankind  are  wholly  unacquaint 
ed  with  the  numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
who  languifli  under  pain  and  agony,  for  want  of 
a  trifle  out  of  that  expence  by  which  thofe  for 
tunate  perfons  purchaie  the  gratification  of  a  fu- 
perfluous  paffion,  or  appetite.  I  ended  the  laft 
of  thefe  pilgrimages  which  1  made,  at  St.  Tho 
mas's  hoipital  in  Southwark.  1  had  feen  all  the 
variety  of  woe,  which  can  a  rife  from  the  diftem- 
pers  which  attend  human  frailty;  but  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  occalioned  this  letter,  and  gave 
me  the  quickeit  companion,  was  beholding  a 
little  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  juft  then 
.to  be  expelled  the  houfe  as  incurable.  My  heart 
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melted  within  me  to  think  what  would  become 
of  the  poor  child,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  had  not 
a  farthing*  in  the  world,  nor  father  nor  mother, 
nor  friend  to  help  it.  The  infant  faw  my  ibrrow 
for  it,  and  came  towards  me,  and  bid  me  fpeak, 
that  it  might  die  in  the  houfe. 

'  Alas !  There  are  crowds  cured  in  this  place, 
and  the  ftrifleft  care  taken,  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  charity,  for  wholefome  food,  good  phyfic, 
and  tender  care  in  behalf  of  the  patients;  but  the 
proviiion  is  not  large  enough  for  thofe  whom 
they  do  not  defpair  of  recovering,  which  makes 
it  neceffary  to  turn  out  the  incurable,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  whom  they  can  relieve.  I  was  in 
formed  this  was  the  fate  of  many  in  a  year,  as 
well  as  of  this  poor  child,  who  I  fuppofe,  cor 
rupted  away  yet  alive  in  the  ftreets.  He  was  to 
be  fure  removed  when  he  was  only  capable  of 
giving  offence,  though  avoided  when  (till  an  ob- 
je6l  of  compaction.  There  are  not  words  to  give 
mankind  compunftion  enough  on  fuch  an  occa- 
iion;  but  I  affure  you  I  think  the  miferable  have 
a  property  in  the  fuperfluous  poffefiions  of  the 
fortunate;  though  I  defpair  of  feeing  right  done 
tliem  until  the  day  wherein  thofe  diftin£tions 
{hall  ceafe  for  ever,  and  they  muft  both  give  an 
account  for  their  behaviour  under  their  refpco 
tive  fuffe rings,  and  enjoyments.  However,  you 
would  clo  your  part  as  a  guardian,  if  you  )vould 
mention,  in  the  moil  pathetic  terms,  thefe  mi 
ferable  objefils,  and  put  the  good  part  of  the  world 
in  mind  of  exerting  the  molt  noble  benevolence 

O 

that  can  be  imagined,  in  alleviating  the  few  re 
maining  moments  of  the  incurable. 
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<  A  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the  hofpital, 
was  faying,  he  believed  it  would  be  done  as  ibon 
as  mentioned,  if  it  were  propofed  that  a  ward 
might  be  erefted  for  the  accommodation  of  fuch 
as  have  no  more  to  do  in  this  world,  but  relign 
themfelves  to  death.  I  know  no  readier  way  of 
communicating  this  thought  to  the  world,  than 
by  your  paper.  If  you  omit  to  publiih  this,  I 
fliall  never  efleem  you  to  be  the  man  you  pre 
tend;  and  fo  recommending  the  incurable  to 
your  Guardianihip, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

PHILANTHROPOS/ 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  one  turns  one's 
eyes  round  thefe  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
iter,  one  cannot  overlook  the  exemplary  inftances 
of  heroic  charity,  in  providing  reftraints  for  the 
wicked,  inftru£lions  for  the  young,  food  and  rai 
ment  for  the  aged,  with  regard  alfo  to  all  other 
circnmftances  and  relations  of  human  life;  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  thefe  provifions  are 
made  only  by  the  middle  kind  of  people,  while 
thpfe  of  falhion  and  power  are  raifed  above  the 
fpecies  itfelf,  and  are  unacquainted  or  unmoved 
\vith  the  calamities  of  others.  But,  alas!  how 
monftrous  is  this  hardnefs  of  heart  I  How  is  it 
poffible  that  the  returns  of  hunger  and  thirft 
fhould  not  importune  men,  though  in  the  higheft 
affluence,  to  coniider  the  miferies  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  languim  under  neceffity  ?  But  as  I 
hinted  juft  now,  the  diftinftions  of  mankind  are 
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almoft   wholly  to  be  refolved  into  thofe  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor;   for  as  certainly  as  wealth 
gives  acceptance  and  grace  to  all  that  its  poileffbr 
iays  or  does  ;  fo  poverty  creates  difefteem,  fcorn, 
and  prejudice  to  all  the  undertakings  of  the  indi 
gent.     The  neceffitous  man  has  neither  hands, 
lips,  or  underftanding,  for  his  own  or  friend's 
ufe,  but  is  in  the  fame  condition. with  the  fick, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  his  is  an  infe6iioa. 
no  man  will  relieve,  or  affift,  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
feldom  with  fo  much  pity  as  contempt,  and  ra 
ther  for  the  oftentation  of  the  phyfician,  than 
compaffion  on  the  patient.     It  is  a  circumftance, 
wherein  a  man   finds  all  the  good  he  deferves 
inaccefiible,  all  the  ill  unavoidable;  and  the  poor 
hero  is  as   certainly  ragged,  as  the  poor  villain 
hanged.  Under  thefe  preilures  the  poor  man  fyeaks 
with  hefitation,  undertakes  with  irrefolution,  and 
a6ls  with  disappointment.  He  is  flighted  in  mens' 
converfation,  overlooked  in  their  afiemblies,  and 
beaten  at  their  doors.     But  from  whence,  alas, 
has  he  this  treatment?  from  a  creature  that  has 
only  the  fupply  of,  but  not  an  exemption  from, 
the  wants  for  which  he  defpifes  him.     Yet  fuch 
is  the  unaccountable  infolence  of  man,  that  he 
will  not  fee  that  he  who  is  fupported,  is  in  the 
fame  clafs   of  natural  neceffity  with  him  that 
wants  a  fupport;  and  to  be  helped  implies  to  be 
indigent.     In  a  word,  after  all  you  can  fay  of  a 
man,  conclude  that  he  is  rich,  and  you  have 
made  him  friends;  nor  have  you  utterly  over 
thrown  a  man  in  the  world's  opinion,  until  you 
Lave  faid  he  is  poor.     This  is  the  emphatical  ex- 
preffion  of  praife  and  blame:  for  men  fo  ftupidly 
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forget  their  natural  impotence  and  want,  that 
Riches  and  Poverty  have  taken  in  our  imagina 
tion  the  place  of  Innocence  and  Guilt. 

Reflexions  of  this  kind  do  but  wafte  one's 
being,  without  capacity  of  helping  the  diftreffed; 
yet  though  I  know  no  way  to  do  any  fervice  to 
my  brethren  under  fuch  calamities,  1  cannot  help 
having  fo  much  refpe<5t  for  them,  as  to  fuffer  with 
them  in  a  fruitlefs  fellow-feeling7. 

*  See  N°  10,  N°  15,  notes.    There  is  little  doubt  but  tbat 
the  conclufion  of  this  fine  paper  was  written  by  Steele. 


N°  80.     Friday,  June  12,  1713. 

. —  Cakftibm  Ira.  Virg.  JEir.  i.  1 1 . 

Anger  in  heav'nly  minds. 

I  HAVE  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  talk  diftin&ly  without  defining  the  words 
of  which  we  make  ufe.  There  is  not  a  term  in 
our  language  which  wants  explanation  fo  much 
as  the  word  Church.  One  would  think  when 
people  utter  it,  they  fliould  have  in  their  minds 
ideas  of  virtue  and  religion;  but  that  important 
monofyllable  drags  all  the  other  words  in  the 
language  after  it,  and  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs 
both  praife  and  blame,  according  to  the  character 
of  him  who  fpeaks  it.  By  this  means  it  happens, 
that  no  one  knows  what  his  neighbour  means 
when  he  fays  fuch  a  one  is  for,  or  againft  the 
church.  It  has  happened  that  the  perfon,  who 
is  feen  every  day  at  church,  has  not  been  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  a  church-man;  and  he  who  is 
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very  zealous-  to  oblige  every  man  to  frequent  it, 
•but  himfelf,  has  been  held  a  very  good  fon  of  the 
church.  This  prepofTefiion  is  the  beft  handle 
imaginable  for  politicians  to  make  ufe  of*  for 
managing  the  loves,  and  hatreds  of  mankind,  to 
the  purpofes  to  which  they  would  lead  them* 
But  this  is  not  a  thing  for  fools  .to  meddle  with, 
for  they  only  bring  difefteem  upon  thofe  whom 
they  attempt  to  ferve,  when  they  unfkilfully  pro 
nounce  terms  of  art.  I  have  obierved  great  evils 
arife  from  this  practice,  and  not  only  the  caufe 
of  piety,  but  alfo  the  fecular  intereft  of  clergy 
men,  has  extremely  fuffered  by  the  general  unex 
plained  fignification  of  the  word  church. 

The  Examiner,  upon  the  ftrenglh  of  being  a 
received  churchman,  has  offended  in  this  parti 
cular  more  grofsly  than  any  other  man  ever 
did  before,  and  almoft  as  grofsly  as  ever  he 
himfelf  did,  fuppofing  the  allegations  in  the  fol 
lowing  letter  are  juft.  To  flander  any  man  is 
a  very  heinous  offence ;  but  the  crime  is  ftill 
greater,  when  it  falls  upon  fuch  as  ought  to  give 
example  to  others,  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
Examiner  can  diveft  any  part  of  the  clergy  of  the 
refpe6l  due  to  their  characters,  fo  as  to  treat 
them  as  he  does,  without  an  indulgence  un 
known  to  our  religion,  though  taken  up  in  the 
name  of  it,  in  order  to  difparage  fuch  of  its  com-* 
municants,  as  will  not  facrifice  their  confcience 
to  their  fortunes.  This  confufion  and  fubdivi- 
lion  of  interefts  and  fentiments,  among  people 
of  the  fame  communion,  is  what  would  be  a  very 
good  fubje6l  of  mirth;  but  when  1  confider 
againft  whom  this  infult  is  committed,  I  think 
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H  too  great,  and  of  too  ill  a  confequence,  to  be 
in  good  humour  on  the  occafion. 

*  SIR,  June  9, 1713. 

6  YOUR  chara£ter  of  Universal  Guar 
dian,  joined  to  the  concern  you  ought  have  for 
the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  affure  me  you 
will  not  think  that  clergymen  when  injured, 
have  the  lead  right  to  your  proteftion;  and  it  is 
from  that  affu ranee  I  trouble  you  with  this,  to 
complain  of  the  Examiner,  who  calumniates  as 
freely  as  he  commends,  and  whofe  invectives  are 
as  groundlefs  as  his  panegyrics. 

4  In  his  paper  of  the  eighth  inftant,  after  a 
moft  furious  invective  againft  many  noble  lords, 
a  confiderable  number  of  the  commons,  and  a 
very  great  part  of  her  majefty's  good  fubje6ts, 
as  difaffe£ted  and  full  of  difcontent,  which  by  the 
way,  is  but  an    aukward    compliment  to  the 
prince  whofe  greateft  glory  it  is  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  that  the  clergy  may  not  go 
without  their  {hare  of  his  refentment,  he  con 
cludes  with  a  moft    malicious    reflection    upon 
fome  of  them.     He  names  indeed  nobody,  but 
points  to  Windfor  and  St.  Paul's,  where  he  tells 
us,  fome  are  difrefpeCtful  to  the  queen,  and  ene 
mies  to  her  peace;  moft  odious  characters,  efpe- 
cially  in  clergymen,  whofe  profeffion   is  peace, 
and  to  whofe  duty  and  affection  her  majefty  has 
a  more  immediate  right,  by  her  fingular  piety 
and  great  goodnefs  to  them.     "  They  have  fuck 
ed   in,"  he   fays,  "  this  warlike   principle  from 
their  arbitrary  patrons/'     It   is  not   enough  it 
feerns,  to  calumniate  them,  unlefs  their  patrons 
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alib  be  infulted,  no  lefs  patrons  than  the  late  king 
and  the  duke  of  Marl  bo  rough.  Thefe  are  his 
arbitrary  men ;  though  nothing  be  more  certam 
than  that  without  the  king,  the  fhadow  of  a 
legal  government  had  not  been  left  to  us;  nor 
did  there  ever  live  a  man,  who  in  the  nature  and 
temper  of  him,  lefs  deferved  the  character  of  ar 
bitrary  than  the  duke.  How  now  is  this  terrible 
charge  againft  thofe  clergymen  fupported?  Why, 
as  to  St. Paul's,  the  fa6t,  according  to  him,  is  this; 
"  Some  of  the  church,  to  affront  the  queen,  on 
the  day  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  gave  orders 
for  parochial  prayers  only,  without  linging,  as  is 
ufed  upon  fail-days,  though  in  this  particular 
their  inferiors  were  fo  very  honcft  to  difohey 
them."  This  the  Examiner  roundly  affirms  alter 
his  ufual  manner,  but  without  the  lealt  regard  to 
truth;  for  it  is  fallen  in  my  way  without  inquir 
ing,  to  be  exactly  informed  of  this  matter,  and 
therefore  I  take  upon  me  in  their  vindication  to 
allure  you,  that  every  part  of  what  is  laid  is  ab- 
folutely  falfe,  and  the  truth  is  jutt  the  reverfe. 
The  interiors  defire  there  might  be  only  parochial 
prayers;  but  the  perfon  applied  to  was  aware  to 
what  conftru6tion  it  might  be  liable,  and  there 
fore  would  not  confent  to  the  requeft,  though 
very  innocent  and •  reafonable.  The  cafe  was  this: 
the  proceffion  of  the  ceremony  had  reached  Lud- 
-gate  jaft  at  the  time  of  prayers,  and  there  was 
fuch  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people,  that  one 
of  the  vergers  came  to  the  refidentiary  in.  wait 
ing,  to  reprefent,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
have  prayers  that  afternoon;  that  the  crowds  all 
round  the  church  were  fo  great,  there  would  be 
Voi,.  I.  1 1 
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no  getting  in;  but  it  was  infifted,  that  there 
mull  be  prayers,  only  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
fhould  be  deferred  a  little  until  the  head  of  the 
proceffion  was  got  beyond  the  church.  When 
the  bell  had  done,  and  none  of  the  quire  appear 
ed,  but  one  to  read,  it  was  upon  this  again  re- 
prefented,  that  there  could  be  only  parochial 
prayers,  a  thing  that  fometimes  happens,  twice 
or  thrice  perhaps  in  a  year,  when  upon  fome  al 
lowable  occafions  the  abfence  of  the  quire-men 
is  fo  great,  as  not  to  leave  the  neceffary  voices 
for  cathedral  fervice  ;  which  very  lately  was  the 
cafe  upon  a  performance  of  the  thankfgiving 
mun'c  at  Whitehall.  So  that  had  the  prayers, 
on  that  occaiion,  been  parochial  only,  it  had 
been  neither  new  nor  criminal,  but  neceffary 
and  unavoidable,  unlefs  the  Examiner  can  tell 
how  the  fervice  may  be  fung  decently  without 
iinging-men.  However,  to  leave  informers  no 
room  for  calumny,  it  was  exprefsly  urged,  that 
parochial  prayers  on  fuch  a  day,  would  look  ill ; 
that  therefore,  if  poffible,  it  ftiould  be  avoided, 
and  the  fervice  mould  be  begun  as  ufual,  in 
hopes  one  or  two  of  the  quire  might  come  in  be 
fore  the  pfalms;  and  the  verger  was  ordered  to 
look  out,  if  he  could  fee  any  of  the  quire,  to 
haften  them  to  their  places;  and  fo  it  proved, 
two  of  the  beft  voices  came  in  time  enough,  and 
the  fervice  was  performed  cathedral-wife,  though 
in  a  manner  to  bare  walls,  with  an  anthem  fuit- 
able  to  the  day.  This  is  the  facT:  on  which  the 
Examiner  grounds  a  charge  of  factious  and  iedi- 
tious  principles  againft  fome  at  St.  Paul's,  and  I 
am  perfuaded  there  is  as  little  truth  in  what  he 
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charges  fome  of  Windfor  with,  though  I  know 
not  certainly  whom  he  means.     Were  I  difpofed 
to  expoftulate  with  the   Examiner,  I  would  afk 
him  if  he  ferioufly  thinks  this  be  anfwering  her 
majefty's  intentions?    Whether   difquieting  the 
minds  of  her  people  is  the  way  to  calm  them  ? 
Or  to  traduce  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  be  to 
cultivate  the   arts   of  peace?  But  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  writings  not  to  fee  he  is  paft 
corre&ion;  nor  does  any  thing  in  his  paper  fur- 
prife  me,   merely  becaufe  it  is  falfe;  for  to  ufe 
his  own  words,  not  a  day  pafTes  with   him,  but 
"  it  brings  forth  a  moufe  or  a  monfter,  fome  ri 
diculous  lie,  fome  vile  calumny  or  forgery/'     He 
is  almoft  equally  falfe  in  every  thing  he  fays  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  equally  eafy  to  make  his  faKhood 
plain  and  palpable.     And  it  is  chiefly  for  that 
reafon  I  defire  you  to  give  this  letter  a  place  in 
your  papers,  that  thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  un 
deceived  may  learn,  from  fo  clear  an  inftance, 
what  a  faithful  modeft  writer  this  is,  who  pre 
tends  to  teach  them  how  to  think  and  fpeak  of 
things  and   perfons  they  know  nothing  of  them- 
felves.     As  this  is  no  way  difagreeable  to  your 
character  of  Guardian,  your  publication  of  it 
is  a  favour  which  1  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not 
deny  to, 

SIB, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

R.  A: 


***  This  day  is  publiflied,  Verfes  on  the  Peace,  by  the 
Scholars  of  Croyden  School.  Spoken  in  public,  M~ay  1 3, 
1713.  Guard,  in  folio.  >j°  74. 
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*#*  A  DifTertation  on  reading  the  daffies,  and  forming 
a  juit  fiyle.  Written  in  1709,  and  addreffed  to  John  lord 
Koos  marquis  of  Gran  by.  Ibidem.  N°  76. 


N"  81.  Saturday,  June  13,  1713. 
BY    STEELE. 

Quiete  et purl  atque  ekganter  a&&  tetatis  placida  aclenis 
recordatio.  CICERO. 

Plaeid  and  foothing  is  the  remembrance  of  a  life  pafled 
with  quiet,,  innocencerand  elegance. 

THE  paper  which  was  publimed  on  the  thir 
tieth  of  laft  month2,  ended  with  a  piece  of  de 
votion  written  by  the  archbiihop  of  Cambray. 
It  would  (as  it  was  hinted  in  that  precaution) 
be  of  fingular  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  to  have  the  fecret  thoughts  of  men  of  good 
talents  on  fuch  occaiions.  1  (hall  for  the  enter 
tainment  of  this  day  give  my  reader  two  pieces, 
Avhich  if  he  is  curious  will  be  pleafing  for  that 
reafon,  if  they  prove  to  have  no  other  effect  upon 
him.  One  of  them  was  found  in  the  clofet  of 
an  Athenian  libertine,  who  lived  many  ages  ago, 
and  is  a  foliloquy  wherein  he  contemplates  his 
own  life  and  actions  according  to  the  lights  men 
have  from  nature,  and  the  compunctions  of  na-r 
tural  reafon.  The  other  is  a  prayer  of  a  gentle 
man  who  died  within  a  few  years  laft  paft;  and 
lived  to  a  very  great  age;  but  had  paffed  his 
youth  in  all  the  vices  in  faihion.  The  Athenian 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  A  lei  blades,  a  man  of 
.great  fpirit,  extremely  addi6ted  to  pleafuresa  but 
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at  the  fame  time  very  capable,  and  upon  occafion 
very  attentive  to  bufmefs.  He  was  by  nature 
endued  with  all  the  accomplifhments  me  could 
beftow ;  he  had  beauty,  wit,  courage,  and  a  great 
underftanding;  but  in  the  firft  bloom  of  his  life 
\vas  arrogantly  affected  with  the  advantages  he 
had  over  others.  That  temper  is  pretty  vifible 
in  an  expreffion  of  his;  when  it  was  propofed  to 
him  to  learn  to  play  upon  a  inufical  inftrument; 
he  anfwered,  6  It  is  not  for  me  to  give,  but  to 
receive  delight/  However,  the  converfation  of 
Socrates  tempered  a  ftrong  inclination  to  licen- 
tioufnefs  into  reflections  of  philofophy;  and  if  it 
had  not  the  force  to  make  a  man  of  his  genius 
and  fortune  wholly  regular,  it  gave  him  fome 
cool  moments,  and  this  following  foliloquy  is 
iuppofed  by  the  learned  to  have  been  thrown  to 
gether  before  fome  expected  engagement,  and 
feems  to  be  very  much  the  picture  of  the  man; 
6 1  am  now  wholly  alone,  my  ears  are  not  en-* 
tertained  with  mufic,  my  eyes  with  beauty,  nor 
any  of  my  fenfes  fo  forcibly  affected,  as  to  divert 
the  courfe  of  my  inward  thoughts.  Methinks 
there  is  fome  thing  lacred  in  myfelf,  now  I  am 
alone.  What  is  this  being  of  mine?  I  came  into 
it  without  my  choice,  and  yet  Socrates  fays  it 
is  to  be  imputed  to  me.  In  this  repofe  of  my 
fenfes  wherein  they  communicate  nothing  ftrong- 
ly  to  myfelf,  I  tafte,  metbinks,  a  being  diftinct 
from  their  operation.  Why  may  not  then  my 
foul  exift,  when  fhe  is  wholly  gone  out  of  thefe 
organs?  1  can  perceive  my  faculties  grow  ftrong- 
er,  the  lefs  I  admit  the  pleasures  of  fenfe;  and 
the  nearer  I  place  myfelf  to  a  bare  exiftence,. 
II  3 
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the  more  worthy,  the  more  noble,  the  more  ce- 
leftial  does  that  exiftence  appear  to  me.  If  my 
foul  is  weakened  rather  than  improved  by  all 
that  the  body  adminifters  to  her,  (he  may  reafon- 
ably  be  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  a  manfion 
more  fuitable  than  this,  wherein  what  delights 
her  diminiihes  her  excellence,  and  that  which 
afflifts  her  adds  to  her  perfection.  There  is  an 
hereafter,  and  I  will  not  fear  to  be  immortal  for 
the  fake  of  Athens/ 

This  foliloquy  is  but  the  firft  dawnings  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  a  mere  man  given  up  to 
ferifuality.  The  paper  which  I  mention  of  our 
contemporary  was  found  in  his  fcrutoir  after  his 
death,  but  communicated  to  a  friend  or  two  of 
his  in  his  life-time.  You  fee  in  it  a  man  wearied 
with  the  vanities  of  this  life;  and  the  refle6lions 
which  the  fuccefs  of  his  wit  and  gallantry  bring 
upon  his  old  age,  are  not  unworthy  the  obferva- 
tion  of  thofe  who  poffefs  the  like  advantages. 

6  Oh,  Almighty  Being  !  How  mall  I  look  up 
towards  Thee.,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  of  no 
confideration  but  &s  I  have  offended  ?  My  ex 
iftence,  O  my  God,  without  thy  mercy,  is  not 
to  be  prolonged  in  this  or  another  world  but  for 
my  punifhment.  I  apprehend,  Oh,  my  Maker, 
let  it  not  be  too  late;  1  apprehend,  and  tremble 
at  thy  prefence ;  and  (hall  f  not  confider  Thee, 
who  art  all  goodnefs,  but  with  terror?  Oh,  my 
Redeemer,  do  Thou  behold  my  anguifh.  Turn 
to  me,  thou  Saviour  of  the  world;  who  has  of 
fended  like  me?  Oh,  my  God,  I  cannot  fly  out 
of  Thy  prefence,  let  me  fall  down  in  it:  I  hum 
ble  myfelt  in  contrition  of  heart ;  but,  alas !  I 
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have  not  only  fwerved  from  Thee,  but  have  la 
boured  againft  Thee.  If  Thou  doit  pardon  what 
I  have  committed,  how  wilt  Thou  pardon  what 
I  have  made  others  commit?  I  have  rejoiced  in 
ill,  as  in  a  profperity.  Forgive,  Oh  my  God,  all 
who  have  offended  by  my  perfuafion,  all  who 
have  tranfgreiled  by  my  exam  pie.  CanftThou, 

0  God,  accept  of  the  confeflion  of  old  age,  to 
expiate  all  the  labour  and  induftry  of  youth  fpent 
in  tranigrefiions  againft  Thee?  While  I  am  ftill 
alive,  let  me  implore  Thee  to  recall  to  Thy  grace 
all  whom  I  have  made  to  iin.     Let,  Oh  Lord, 
Thy  goodnefs  admit  of  his  prayer  for  their  par 
don,  by  whofe  inftigation  they  have  tranfgreffed. 
Accept,  O  God,  of  this  interval  of  age,  between 
my  linful  days  and  the  hour  of  my  diffolution, 
to  wear  away  the  corrupt  habits  in  my  foul,  and 
prepare  myfelf  for   the  maniions  of  purity  and 
joy.  Impute  not  to  me,  Oh  my  God,  the  offences 

1  may  give,  after  my  death,  to  thofe  1  leave  be 
hind  me;  let  me   not  tranfgrefs  when  I  am  no 
more  feen ;  but  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  my  ill- 
applied  ftudies,  and  receive  me  into  thy  mercy/ 

It  is  the  moft  melancholy  circumftance  that 
can  be  imagined  to  be  on  a  death-bed,  and  wifti 
all  that  a  man  has  moft  laboured  to  bring  to  pafs 
wrere  obliterated  for  ever.  How  emphatically 
worfe  is  this,  than  having  paffed  all  one's  days 
in  idlenef&!  Yet  this  is  the  frequent  cafe  of  many 
men  of  refined  talents.  It  is,  methmks,  mon- 
ftrous  that  the  love  of  fame,  and  value  of  the 
failiion  of  the  world,  can  tranfport  a  man  fo  far 
as  even  in  folitude  to  act  with  fo  little  reflection 
upon  his  real  intereft.  This  is  premeditated  mad- 

II  4 
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nefs,  for  it  is  an  error  done  with  the  affiftance  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

When  every  circumitance  about  us  is  a  con- 
flant  admonition,  how  tranfient  is  every  labour 
of  man,  it  ihokld,  methinks,  be  no  hard  matter 
to  bring  one's  felf  to  confider  the  emptinefs  of 
all  our  endeavours;  but  I  was  not  a  little  charm 
ed  the  other  day,  when  fitting  with  an  old  friend 
and  communing  together  on  fuch  fubje£ts,  he 
exprefied  himfelf  after  this  manner: 

4  It  is  unworthy  a  chriitian  philofopher  a  to  let 
any  thing  here  below  ftand  in  the  leaft  competi 
tion  with  his  duty.  In  fain  is  reafon  fortified 
by  faith,  if  it  produces  in  our  practice  no  greater 
effects  than  what  reafon  wrought  in  mere  man. 

6  1  contemn,  (in  dependence  on  the  fupportof 
heaven  I  fpeak  it),  1  contemn  all  which  the  ge 
nerality  of  mankind  call  .great  and  glorious.  I 
will  no  longer  think  or  a6l  like  a  mortal,  but 
confider  myfelf  as  a  being  that  commenced  at 
my  birth,  and  is  to  endure  to  all  eternity.  The 
accident  of  death  will  not  end  but  improve  my 
being;  I  will  think  of  myfelf,  and  provide  for 
myfelf  as  an  immortal;  and  I  will  do  nothing 
now  which  1  do  not  believe  I  (hall  approve  a 
thoufand  years  hence  V 

*  Mr.  John  Hughes  was  probably  this  chriftian 
b  See  notes,  on  IN'0  IQ,  and  JNTo  15. 
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N°  82.     Monday,  June  15,   1713. 
BY   STEELE. 

Cedat  uti  conviva  fatur— —         HOR.  i  Sat.  i.  119. 
Let  him  depart  like  a  contented  gueft. 

THOUGH  men  fee  every  day  people  go  to  their 
long  home,  who  are  younger  than  themfelves, 
they  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  at 
the  deceafe  of  thofe  who  have  lived  longer  in 
their  light.  They  mifs  their  acquaintance,  and 
are  furprifed  at  the  lofs  of  an  habitual  objecT:. 
This  gave  me  fo  much  concern  for  the  death  of 
Mr.  William  Peer  of  the  Theatre-royal,  who  was 
an  actor  at  the  Reiteration,  and  took  his  theatri 
cal  degree  with  Betterton,  Kynafton,  and  Harris. 
Though  his  ftation  was  humble,  he  performed  it 
well;  and  the  common  comparifon  with  the 
ftage  and  human  'life,  which  has  been  fo  often 
made,  may  well  be  brought  out  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  It  is  no  matter,  fay  the  moralifts,  whether 
you  a6t  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  the  bufinefs  is 
to  do  your  part  well.  Mr.  William  Peer  diftin- 
gu iflied  hirnfelf  particularly  in  two  characters, 
which  no  man  ever  could  touch  but  himfelf; 
one  of  them  was  the  fpeaker  of  the  prologue  to 
the  play,  which  is  contrived  in  the  tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  to  awake  the  confciences  of  the  guilty 
princes.  Mr.  William  Peer  fpoke  that  preface  to 
the  play  with  fuch  an  air,  as  reprefented  that  he 
was  an  after,  and  with  fuch  an  inferior  manner 
as  only  afting  an  a6tor,  as  made  the  others  on  the 
liage  appear  real  great  perfons,  and  not  reprefen- 
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tatives.  This  was  a  nicety  in  afting  that  none 
but  the  moft  fubtle  player  could  fo  much  as  con 
ceive.  I  remember  his  fpeaking  thefe  words,  in 
which  there  is  no  great  matter  but  in  the  right 
adjuftment  of  the  air  of  the  fpeaker,  with  uni- 
verfal  appla'ufe: 

'  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy, 
Here  Hooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently,' 

Hamlet  fays  very  archly  upon  the  pronouncing 
of  it,  '  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  a  poeiie  of  a  ring  ?' 
However,  the  fpeaking  of  it  got  Mr.  Peer  more 
reputation,  than  thofe  who  fpeak  the  length  of  a 
puritan's  fermon  every  night  will  ever  attain  to. 
•Befides  this,  Mr.  Peer  got  a  great  fame  on  ano 
ther  little  occafion.  He  played  the  Apothecary 
in  Gains  Marius,  as  it  is  called  by  Otway;  but 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  originally  in  Shakefpear; 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  recite  more  out  of  the  play 
than  he  fpoke,  to  have  a  right  conception  of  what 
Peer  did  in  it.  Marius,  weary  of  life,  recollefits 
means  to  be  rid  of  it  after  this  manner; 

'  I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
That  dwelt  about  this  rendezvous  of  death ; 
Meagre  and  very  rueful  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  miiery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones/ 

When  this  fpe6lre  of  poverty  appeared,  Marius 
addreffed  him  thus: 

'  I  fee  thou  art  very  poor, 

Thou  may 'it  do  any  thing,  here's  fifty  drachmas, 
Get  me  a  draught  of  what  will  founeft  free 
A  wretch  from  all  his  cares,' 
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When  the  apothecary  objects  that  it  is  unlawful, 
Marius  urges, 

( Art  thou  ib  bafc  and  full  of  wretchednefs, 
Yet  fear'it  to  die  ?     Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppreflion  ftareth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back  ; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  laws : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this.' 

Without  all  this  quotation  the  reader  could 
not  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  vifage  and  manner 
which  Peer  alTumed,  when  in  the  moft  lament 
able  tone  imaginable  he  confents;  and  deliver 
ing  the  poifon,  like  a  man  reduced  to  the  drink 
ing  it  himfelf,  if  he  did  not  vend  it,  fays  to 
Marius, 

*  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 
Take  this  and  drink  it  off,  the  work  is  done.' 

It  was  an  odd  excellence,  and  a  very  particu 
lar  circumftance  this  of  Peer's,  that  his  whole 
action  of  life  depended  upon  (peaking  five  lines 
better  than  any  man  elfe  in  the  world.  But  this 
eminence  lying  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  the  go 
vernors  of  the  theatre  obferving  his  talents  to  lie 
in  a  certain  knowledge  of  propriety,  and  his  per- 
fon  admitting  him  to  {nine  only  in  the  two 
above  parts,  his  fphere  of  action  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  poft  of  property-man.  This 
officer  has  always  ready,  in  a  place  appointed  for 
him  behind  the  prompter,  all  fuch  tools  and  im 
plements  as  are  neceflary  in  the  play,  and  it  is  his 
buiinefs  never  to  want  billet-doux,  poifon,  falfe 
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money,  thunderbolts,  daggers,  fcrolls  of  parch 
ments,  wine,  pomatum,  truncheons  and  wooden 
legs,  ready  at  the  call  of  the  faid  prompter,  ac 
cording  as  his  refpeCtive  utenfils  were  necefiary 
for  promoting  what  was  to  pafs  on  the  ftage. 
The  addition  of  this  office,  fo  important  to  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  ftage,  and  the 
good  oeconomy  obferved  by  their  prefeni  ma 
nagers  in  punctual  payments,  made  Mr.  Peer's 
fubliftence  very  comfortable.  But  it  frequently 
happens,  that  men  lofe  their  virtue  in  prosperity, 
who  were  fttiftktg  characters  in  the  contrary  con 
dition.  Good  fortune  indeed  had  no  effect  on 
the  mind,  but  very  much  on  the  body  of  Mr. 
Peer.  For  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age  he 
grew  fat,  which  rendered  his  figure  unfit  for  the 
utterance  of  the  five  lines  abovementioned.  He 
had  now  unfortunately  loft  the  wan  diftrefs  ne- 
ceilary  for  the  countenance  of  the  apothecary, 
and  was  too  jolly  to  ipeak  the  prologue  with  the 
proper  humility.  It  is  thought  this  calamity 
went  too  near  him-  It  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  fhortening  his  days;  and  as  there  is  no 
ftate  of  real  happinefs  in  this  life,  Mr.  Peer  was 
undone  by  his  fuccefs,  and  loft  all  by  arriving  at 
what  is  the  end  of  all  other  men's  purfuits,  his 
eafe. 

I  could  not  forbear  inquiring  into  the  effects 
Mr.  Peer  left  behind  him,  but  find  there  is  no 
demand  due  to  him  from  the  houfe,  but  the  fol 
lowing  bill: 

£•  s.  d. 

For. hire  of  fix  cafe  of  piftols  -  -040 
/I  drum  for  Mrs.  Bignall  in  the  Pilgrim  04  4 
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f.    s.    J. 

/xj 

A  trufs  of  ftraw  for  the  madmen      -008 

Pomatum  and  vermiilion  to  greafe  ? 

'  *    o     o     n 
the  face  of  the  fluttering  cook     -  i 

For  board  ins;  a  felting  dog  two  days  -j 

to  follow  Mr.  Johnfon  in  Epfbm  >    0     0     6 
Wells      -  -  -J 

For  blood  in  Macbeth    -  -     0     0     3 

Raiiins  and  almonds  for  a  witch's  ,     _ 

O       o 


banquet  - 


™tch'*}    0 


This  contemporary  of  mine,  whom  I  have  of 
ten  rallied  for  the  narrow  compafs  of  his  fingular 
perfections,  is  now  at  peace,  and  wants  no  fur 
ther  affiftance  from  any  man  ;  but  men  of  ex  ten- 
five  genius,  now  living,  ftill  depend  upon  the 
good  offices  of  the  town. 

I  am  therefore  to  remind  my  reader,  that  on 
this  day,  being  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  Plotting 
Sifters  is  to  be  a£led  for  the  benefit  of  the  author, 
ray  old  friend  -Mr.  D'Urfey0.  This  comedy  was 
honoured  with  the  prefence  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  three  of  its  firft  five  nights. 

My  friend  has  in  this  work  fhewn  himfelf  a 
mafter,  and  made  not  only  the  characters  of  thtt 
play,  but  alfo  the  furniture  of  the  hou'fe  contri 
bute  to  the  main  defign.  He  has  made  excellent 
ufe  of  a  table  with  a  carpet,  and  the  key  of  a 
clofet.  With  thefe  two  implements,  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  overlooked  by  an 

c  See  Guard.  N°  67  ;  Tat.  N°  i,  N°  11  ;  N°  43;  notes, 
Mdern,  on  Mrs.  D'Urfey  ;  Lover,  N°  40,  and  note 
;  8vo,  with  notes, 
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ordinary  writer,  he  contrives  the  moft  natural  per 
plexities  (allowing  only  the  ufe  of  thefe  houfhold 
goods  in  poetry)  that  ever  were  reprefented  on  a 
ftage.  He  has  alfo  made  good  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ftage  itfelf;  for  in  the  nick  of 
being  furprifed,  the  lovers  are  let  down  and 
efcape  at  a  trap-door.  In  a  word,  any  who  have 
the  curioiity  to  obferve  what  pleafed  in  the  laft 
generation,  and  does  not  go  to  a  comedy  with  a 
refolution  to  be  grave,  will  find  this  evening 
ample  food  for  mirth d.  Johnfon,  who  under- 


*  Mr.  Thomas  D'Urfey  was  a  native  of  Exeter,  and  faid 
to  be  of  French  extra&ion,  and  allied  to  the  houfe  of  D'Urfee 
of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  above 
thirty  dramatic  pieces,  and  of  odes,  catches,  and  fongs,  with 
out  number.  His  talent  it  feems  confifted  in  fetting  words 
and  rhymes  to  any  tune  and  finging  them  in  a  lively  enter 
taining  manner,  without  Hammering,  as  he  did  very  much  in 
his  common  converfation.  It  was  probably  this  impediment 
jn  his  fpeech,  that  obliged  him  to  relinquilh  the  practice  of 
the  law,  for  which  he  was  firft  defigned.  As  he  higgled  one 
clay  in  Clare-market  about  the  price  of  a  (houlder  of  mutton, 
the  butcher  agreed  to  let  him  have  it  for  nothing,  if  he  would 
cheapen  it  without  fluttering,  which  he  readily  did  to  fome 
tune.  D'Urfey  is  genteely  bantered  on  the  pretended  nobi- 
l.iy  of  his  birth,  in  the  laft  paper  of  the  Lover,  by  Steele, 
who  made  him,  and  his  writings,  frequently  the  fubje&s 
of  his  fine  raillery  in  the  Tatler,  but  always  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  often  with  an  intention  to  ferve  him.  Tom  feems 
to  have  taken  all  this  jocularity  as  it  was  meant,  in  good 
part,  and  to  have  retained  a  grateful  fenfe  of  Steele's  friend- 
Jhip  for  him,  to  the  laft  of  a  long  life ;  for  when  he  died, 
in  February,  1723,  he  left  his  gold  watch  and  his  diamond 
ring  to  fir  Kichard,  who  was  at  theexpence  of  burying  him 
in  the  porch  of  St.  James's  church-yard.  '  He  is  now  at 
peace,  and  wants  no  farther  afliftance;'  there  can  therefore 
be  no  harm  in  faying  that  the  compafs  of  his  perfections  was 
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Hands  what  he  does  as  well  as  any  man,  expofes 
the  impertinence  of  an  old  fellow,  who  has  loil 
his  fenfes,  (till  purfuing  pleafures,  with  great 
maftery.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Pinkethman  is  a 
bamful  rake,  and  is  fheepifh  without  having  mo- 
defty,  with  great  fucceis.  Mr.  Bullock  c  fucceeds 
Nokesin  the  part  of  Bubble,  and  in  my  opinion 
is  riot  much  below  him;  for  he  does  excellently 
that  fort  of  folly  we  call  abfurdity,  which  is  the 
very  contrary  of  wit,  but,  next  to  that,  is  of  all 
things  the  propereft  to  excite  mirth.  What  is 
fooliih  is  the  object  of  pity ;  but  abfurdity  often 
proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  fufficiency,  and 
confequently  is  an  honeft  occafion  for  laughter. 

very  narrow.  His  plays,  &c.  were  pilfered,  and  poor  things. 
The  reader  is  doubtlefs  abundantly  latisfied.with  the  account 
given  here  of  his  Plotting  Sifters ;  and  may  fee  afimilar  ac 
count  of  a  fimilar  play,  called,  Wonders  in  the  Sun,  in  Dr. 
King's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  et  feqq.  edit,  crown  8vo.  3 
vol.  1776.  It  was  perhaps  on  his  way  from  the  firft  of  thefe 
plays,  that  a  gentleman  faid  to  Dryden,  (  Was  there  ever 
fuch  fluff!  I  did  not  think  that  even  this  author  could  have 
written  fo  ill/  '  O  fir/  replied  the  old  hard,  '  you  don't 
know  my  friend  Tom;  I'll  anfwer  for  him  he  lhall  write 
worfe  yet/  See  Medley,  N*  6,  and  fir  J.  Hawkins's  Hift. 
of  Mufic,  vol.  v.  p.  159,  etfeqq.  where  there  is  a  fine  print 
of  D'Urfey.  His  Songs,  &c.  were  publiihed  in  3  vois,  in 
1715,  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  be  Fat,  or  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy.  Thefe,  with  his  other  works,  were  republiih- 
ed,  by  fubfcription,  in  fix  volumes,  in  1719,  with  the  new 
title  of  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.  His 
operas  and  comical  ftories  were  like  wife  printed  in  8vo. 
1721.  SeeTat.  N°  i,  N°ii,  N°43-  Notes  on  T.  D'Urfey; 
Guard.  N°  29.  67. 

e  See  Tat.  N°  188  ;  and  note  on  Mr.  Bullock, 
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Thefe  characters  in  this  play  cannot  choofe  but 
make  it  a  very  pleafant  entertainment,  and  the 
decorations  of  (inging  and  dancing  will  more  than 
repay  the  good-nature  of  thofe  who  make  an 
honeft  man  a  vifit  of  two  merry  hours  to  make 
bis  following  year  unpainful. 
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ACADEMY,  what  a  youth  firft  learns  there,  N.  24. 

Age,  if  healthy,  happy,  N.  26. 

• dwells  upon  paft  times,  N.  5* 

Auguire,  hisftory,  an  inftanceof  the  fpir it  of  revenge,  N.  8. 

Airs  the  Penman,  his  vanity,  N.  i . 

Alcibiades>  his  character  and  foliloquy  before  an  engage 
ment,  N>  81. 

Aminta  of  Taffo,  compared  with  Garini's  Paftor  Fido. 
N.  28. 

An  cientS)  crying  them  up  reproved,  N.  25. 

— — —  all  that  is  good  in  writing  not  borrowed  from 

them,  N,  12... 

Animals,  a  degree  of  gratitude  owing  to  them  that  ferve  us, 
N.  61. 

••      — - »-  cruelty  towards  them  condemned,  ibid. 

Anne  Bullen,  tragedy  of,  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  therein,  N*  19. 

Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  defcribed,  N.  82. 

Arcadian,  the  true  character  of  one,  N.  23. 

Artificers  capital,  a  petition  from  them,  N.  64, 

Afpafia,  a  moft  excellent  woman,  N.  2.  5. 

Afphialtes,  lake  of,  a  difcourfe  thereon,  N.  61. 

Aflronomy,  the  ftudy  of  it  recommended,  N.  70. 

Atheift,  behaviour  of  one  in  ficknefs,  N.  39. 

Author,  account  of  one  railing  contributions,  N.  58. 

BACON,  fir  Francis,  remarks  on  the  ftyle  of  his  hiftory  of 

Henry  VII.  N.  25. 
Barbers,  inconveniencies  attending  their  being  hiftorians, 

N.  50. 
Bareface  (Will.)  defires  one  of  lady  Lizard's  daughters  for  a 

wife,  N.  38. 

Bath,  Wife  of,  a  comedy,  chara&erifed,  N.  50. 
Bawd,  a  mother  fo,  to  her  own  daughter,  N.  17. 
Bear-baiting  a  barbarous  cuftom,  N.  61. 
Beau,  an  academical  one  defcribed,  N.  10. 
•"     '•  a  fpecies  tp  be  commiferated,  N.  6*2. 
VOL.:  KK 
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Beveridge,  bifhop,  a  fublime  paflage  quoted  from  his  works, 

N.  74. 

Bicknel],  Mrs.  a  comedian,  commended,  N.  50. 
'  —  furniflied  with  a  drefs  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 

Lizards,  ibid. 

Blanket,  when  that  difcipline  is  necefiary,   N.  74. 
Books,  an  odd  collection  of  them,  N .  60. 
Boys,  their  delights  cheap  and  innocent,  JN.  62. 
Building,  errors  in  undertaking  it,  N.6. 
BuriaHervice,  folemn  and  moving,  N.  21. 

CALAMITIES,  the  general  fource  of  them,  N.  i. 

Cambray,  Fenelon,  archbiihop  of,  account  of  his  treatife 
of  the  exiftence,  wifdom,  and  omnipotence  of  God. 
N.69. 

'        the  caufe  of  his  difgrace,  N.  48. 

Cardan,  the  philofopher,  what  he  fays  of  the  affliction  of 
love,  N.  7. 

Cato,  tragedy  of,  commended,  N.  33. 43. 

• beautiful  fimilies  in  that  tragedy,  N.  64. 

—  Prologue  and  Epilogue  thereto,  N.  33. 

Charwell,  Mr.  his  character,  N.  $.  His  purchafe  and  im 
provement  of  an  eftate,  &.c.  ibid.  Borrowed  many  of 
his  maxims  from  raonf.  Colbert,  N.  52. 

Chaftity,  the  nobleft  male  qualification,  N*  45. 

Church  (Chriftian)  the  divine  order  and  reconorny  thereof, 
compared  k>  :h2  fabric  of  St.  Paul's,  N.  70. 
the  word  misapplied,  N.  80. 

•  w  herein  the  word  wants  explanation, .ibid. 
Clergymen,  refpeel  due  to  them,  N.  3. 

•'  —  the  end  they  fliould  propofe  to  themfelves,N.  13. 

•  abufed,  N.  So. 

Coaches,  young  gentlemen  reproved  for  driving  them,  N.  14. 

•  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  means  of  one,  ibid. 
Cock-fighting,  a  barbarous  cuftom,  N.  61. 

Colbert,  montieur,  his  converiatioa  with  the  French  king 

concerning  the  great  power  of  the  Dutch,  N.  52. 
Colleges,  chiefly  eredted  on  religious  confiderations,  N.  62. 
Commandments  were  made  for  the  vulgar,  N.  27. 
Common  fame,  vifion  of,  N.  67. 
Converfation,  one  of  the  nobleft  privileges  of  reafon,  N.  24* 

•  rules  for  it,  ibid. 
Covetouliiefs;  precautions  againil  it,  N.  19. 
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Covetoufnefs,  the  vice  of,  enters  deeper  into  the  foul  than 

any  other,  N.  19. 
Country  life,  the  charms  and  pleafures  of  it,  N.  22. 

• why  we  are  pleafed  with  it,  ibid. 

Cowards  never  forgive,    N .  so. 

Cowley,  Mr.  criticifmon  his  fongs,  N.  16. 

Crabtree,  Major,  his  four  fay  ings  of  the  ladies,  N.  26. 

Critics,  falte,  N.  12.  16. 

Criticifmonfong-writing,   N.  16. 

Cuftoms,  barbarous  in  England,  an  account  of  them,  N.6i. 

Cyrus,  his  heroic  chaftity,  ibid. 

.Cyr,  faint,  account  of  that  monaftry  founded  by  madam 

Maintenon,  N.  48. 

DAVIGNE.,  mefTrs.  father  and  grandfather  of  madam  Main- 
tenon,  their  fiery,  N.  46. 

David  (king)  the  beauty  of  his  lamentation  for  Jonathan,  N.5i. 

Death,  means  to  make  the  thoughts  thereof  the  fweeteft  en^ 
joyment,  N.  18. 

—-  an  infirmity  not  to  defire  it,  N.  20. 

Dedications,  the  abufe  of  them,  N.  4. 

i ,          of  an  author  to  himfelf,  ibid. 

Definition  of  words  neceflary,  N.  80. 

Des  Cartes,  discovered  the  pineal  gland  in  the  brain,  N.  35. 

Devotion,  early  hours  of,  the  advantages  of  it,  N.  65. 

Dewlap,  Dick,  well  made  for  ajefter,  N.  42. 

Diftreis,  a  fcene  of  it  in  the  tragedy  of  Anne  Bullen,  N.  19. 

Donne,  Dr.  a  criticifm  on  his  fongs,  N.  16. 

Dream,  concerning  reproof  and  reproach,  N.  56. 

Drefs,  the  greateft  motive  to  love,  N.  81. 

not  to  be  too  much  valued  or  defpifed,  N.  10. 

Druids,  held  the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  N.  18. 
Verfes  from  Lucan,  on  that  fubjecl;,  ibid. 

Drunkennefs,  a  deforming  foohih  intemperance,  N.  56. 

Dryden,  John,  moral  verles  from  his  tranilation  of  Juvenal, 
N.  54. 

' a  faying  of  his,  recommending  chaftity  in  men,  N.45- 

Duels,  the  danger  of  dying  in  one  reprefented,  JN.  20. 

D'Urfey,  Thomas,  the  lyric  poet,  his  merit,  and  odes,  N.  67. 
Compared  with  Pindar,  ibid.  The  world,  ungrateful 
to  him,  N.  29.  His  play  of  the  Plotting  Sifters  com 
mended,  N.  82. 

Dutch,  their  advantages  over  the  Frengh,  N.  52. 
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EASE,  loved  by  all  men,  N. 22. 

in  writing,  what  it  is,  N.  12.  15. 

i  an  instance  of  it  in  love-veries,  N.  15* 

Eclogue,  meaning  of  that  word,  N.  28. 

Enemies,  love  of  them  not  conititutional,  N.  20, 

En glifh,  famous  for  oddities,  N.  55. 

Epic  poem,  rules  concerning  it,  N.  12, 

. receipt  to  make  one,  N.  78* 

Epigram,  a  French  one,  mifcalled  a  fong,  N.  16. 

Epilogue  to  Cato;  by  Dr.  Garth,  N.  33. 

Equality  in  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  men,  N*  54- 
|'|  Examiner  (author  of)  reproved  for  infolence,  ill-manners, 

and  fcandal,  N.  41. 

•  —  mifapplies  the  word  Church,  and  abufes  the  cler 

gy,  Iords3  and  commons,  N.  80. 

*— letters  concerning  him,  N.  53.  63. 

*~ j •  an  advocate  for  a  lady  who  was  faid  not  to  be  laia 

with,  N*  63. 

Example,  the  influence  thereof,  N.  5* 

FABLE  of  Pilpay  on  the  ufage  of  animals,  N,  6l. 

Fame,  common,  houfe  of,  defcribed,  N.  66, 

Fantaftical  pleafures,  what  they  are,  N.  49. 

Fine  gentleman,  what  qualifications  form  one  in  the  eye  of 

ladies,  N.  34. 

• character  of  a  com  pleat  one,  ibid. 

Flattery,  a  fatire  againft  it,  N.  11. 

Flies  and  free-thinkers  compared,  N.  70* 

Footman,  too  fat  for  his  mailer,  N.  54. 

Fornication,  a  criticifm  thereon,  N.  17. 

Free-thinkers,  unthinking  wretches,  N.  6*2. 

•*• '    '     .    '  ••  i  the  name  degenerated  from  the  origina  Imean- 

ing,  ft.  39. 

Free-thinking,  difcourfe  on,  cenfured,  N.  3. 
French  king,   Lewis  XIV.  his  conrerfation  with  Colbert, 

concerning  the  great  power  of  the  Dutch,  N.  52. 
.   Front  box,  how  the  ladies  are  marihalled  there,  N.  29. 
Future  it-ate,  proofs  of  it  from  the  creation,   N.  27. 

GALE,  John,  many  prints  of  him,  N.  i. 
Gentleman,  qualifications  requiiite  to  form  that  exalted  cha 
racter,  3N.  34. 
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Gentleman-like,  gentlemanly,  much  of  a  gentleman,  ill 

applied,  N.  38. 

Gluttony,  barbarous  and  deftru&ive,  N.6i. 
GnatliOj  a  mad  do<5ior,  wonderful  cures  performed  by  him,/ 

'  N.  11.   . 
Good  Friday,  reflections  preparatory  to  the  obfervation  or 

that  day,  N.  20. 

Good-nature  and  charity,  recommended,  N.  79. 
Gofpels,  the  excellency  of  them,  N.  21. 
Greek,  two  forts,  N,  78. 
Griffins,  atreatifeon  theexiftence  of  them,  N.  60. 
Guardian,  the  qualification  for  one,  integrity  more  neceffaiy 
than  great  underflanding,  N.  i, 

HAMLET,  prologue  therein  as  fpoken  by  Mr.William  Peer, 

N.  82. 
Happinefs,  various  notions  of  it,  and  wherein  it  confi&s, 

N.  31. 

«r  -  :  —  —  withrefpec~t  to  marriage,  ibid. 
Hawthorn,  Nip.  his  whimfical  letter  concerning  public  ff>i- 

rit,  N.  58. 
Hearty,  fir  William,  why  he  was  not  a  fine  gentleman, 

N,  34- 
Henry  V1J.  criticifm  on  the  ftyle  of  lord  Verulam's  hiftory 

of  that  king,  N,  25, 
Henry  IV.  of  france,  a  prayer  made  by  him  before  a  battle,, 

'' 


Hilaria,  her  madnefs  and  curc,  N.  11. 

Hifiory,  rules  for  writing  it,  N.  25. 

Holinefs,  tlie  beauty  of  it,  N.  2it 

Horfes,  care  of  them  recommended,  N.  6.  61, 

Hofpitals,a  vifitto  them,  N.  79. 

Howd'ycall,  Sufan,  her  petition,  N.  64. 

Humanity  to  be  extended  to  the  meaneft  creature,  N.6t. 

Hunting,  a  remain  of  Gothic  barbarity,  N.  61. 

•  »  f       —  -  a  barbarous  cuflom  therein,  ibid, 

I  AM  that  I  Am,  reflections  on  that  name,  N.  74. 

J  anglings,  matrimonial,  N.  73. 

Jealoufy,  its  fatal  effects,  N.  37. 

Jefus  Chrift,  his  converfation  with   two  difciples  after  his. 

crucifixion,  N.  21. 

Jilflirts,  tlie  occafion  of  our  ill-bred  men,  N.  26. 
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Ingratitude  of  men  to  beafts,  N.  61 . 

J  iUegrlty  in  the  power  of  every  man,  N,  1. 

Intrigue,  between  a  wild  young  gentleman  and  a  jilt,  K.  14* 

John  ion  the  player,  a  good  actor,  N.  82. 

Jonathan,  David's  lamentation  for  him,  N.  51. 

Jofeph,  his  chaftity,  N.  45. 

If iih  itutfs,  fine  and  delightful  furniture,  NT.  49. 

L'onfide,  Neilor,  efq.  account  of  his  birth  and  education, 

N.2. 

Italian  comedians,   driven  from  Paris  for  offending  madam 
Main  tenon,  N.  48. 

KINGSLAND  Mofpitallers,  objects  of  charity,  N.  17. 
Kneeling  adorations,  by  an  authorefsto  a  young  nobleman, 

N.  4. 

LADIES,  all  women  fuch,  N.  26. 

Lamentation  for  Jonathan  (David's)  its  beauties,  N.  51. 
Land  intereft  and  trade,  iuppprt  each  other,  N.  76. 
Liu-genefs  of  mind,  reflections  on  that  dii'pofition,  N.  70. 
Laft  Day,  extracts  from  a  poem  of  that  name,  by  Dr.  Young> 

N.-51. 

Laughers,  feveral  characters  of  them,  N.  29. 
Laughter  the  index  of  the  mind,  ibid. 
— — —  the  chorus  of  converfalion,  ibid. 
Letter,  Bareface  (Will.)  to  Neftor  Ironfide,  N.  38. 

• Neftor  Ironiide  to  fir  Harry  Lizard,  N.  68. 

iir  Thomas  Smith,  to  fir  Francis  Walti ngham,  N.  /« 

Libertine,  Athenian,   his   moral  foliloquy,  N.  81.     Prayer 

of  an  EngUfli  libertine,  ibid. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  generofily  of  that  principle,  N.  2. 
••••  aflerted  by  Mr.  Steele,  N.  53. 

Life,  its  feveral  ftages  have  feveral  pleafures,  N.  62. 
Lilly,  Charles,  his  petition,  N.  64. 

Lion,  Waliingham's  mafter-fpy,  fome  account  of  him,  N.  71. 
Lions,  fpies  fo  called,  infefiing  London,  defcribed, ,ibid. 
Lizard,  fit-  Ambroie,  chooies  Mr.  Ironfide  guardian  to  hi* 

family,  N.  2. 

« fir  Harry,  his  character,  N.  6. 

•••  lady,  her  character  and  manner  of  employing  her 

time,  N.  2.  5.7. 
»       '  .1  characters  of  mifs  Jane,  mifs  Annabella,  mifs  Betty, 

inifs  Cornelia,  and  mils  Mary,  ibid* 
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Li'/.ard,  chara&ers  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  William,  and  Mr. 

John,  N.  13. 

Lock-Hofpital,  patients  there,  great  objects  of  charity,  N.  17. 
.  .oblations  of  a  chamber-maid  thereto,  N.  26. 

Longbottom  (John)  the  barber,  his  petition,  N.  64. 
Love  of  enemies  not  conftitutional,  N.  20. 
Lucan,  tranllation  of  his  verfes  on  the  tranfmigration  of 

fouls,  N.  18. 

Lucas,  Dr.  his  practical  chriftianity  recommended,  N.  63. 
Luke(faint)  contents  of  the  24lh  chapter  of  his  gofpel,  N.  2 1. 

MAD  doctor,  account  of  one,  and  his  medicines,  N.  11. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  Mr.  Walker's  faying  of  it,  N.  37. 

Maintenon,  madam,  her  birth,  education,  fortune,  and  cha 
racter,  N.46.  Married  to  Scaron,  N.  47.  Her  power 
over  and  marriage  to  Lewis  XIV.  N.  48. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  infulted  by  the  Examiner,  N.  So. 

Marriage,  the  arts  of  parents  in  it,  N.  57.  73. 

janglings,  N.  73. 

Mechanics,  of  general  importance,  N.  i. 

Meeknefs,  fomething  fublirne  and  heroic  in  it,  N.  20. 

Melancholy,  (Pills  to  purge)  a  collection  of  fon^s  fo  called, 
N.  67. 

Merchants,  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  N.  79. 

Metamorphofes,  of  men  into  lower  ranks  of  being,  N.  56. 

Mind,  ilrength  of,  its  true  happinefs,  N.  31. 

Mifers,  obfervations  on  them,  N.  77. 

— - —  acl:  on  the  fame  principle  as  critics,  ibid. 

Moderate  man,  an  ode  by  Mr.  D'Urfey  commended,  N.67» 

Moliere,  his  obfervation  of  making  a  dinner,  N.  78. 

Morning  prayer,  recommended,  N.  65. 

Mofchus,  remarks  on  his  Greek  paftorals,  N.  28. 

Mountefpan,  madam,  recommended  madam  Maintenon  to: 
Lewis  the  XlVth,  N.  47. 

NATURAL  pleafures,  what  they  are,  N.  49. 
Netherlands,  their  advantages  over  the  French,  N.  52. 
Norwood,  John,  peruke-maker,  his  petition,  N.  64. 
Nottingham,  earl  of, and  his  daughter,  defended  againft  the 
intuits  of  the  Examiner,  N.  41. 

OGER,  fir  William,  his  manner  of  courtfhip,  N.  5. 
Old  people  remember  pail  times  belt,  N.  6. 
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Old  men  of  Gray's-inn,  an  account  of  them,  N.  44. 
Operators,  cephalic,  their  petition,  N.  64. 
Othello,  beauties  and  defeclsin  that  tragedy,  N.  37. 
Ovid,  quotation  from  him  about  humanity  to  animals,  N.  61, 

PANDOLPH,  fir  Harry,  his  manner  of  courtfliip,  N.  5* 
"•ii    -          — -  his  manner  of  iiory -telling,  N.  42. 
Parents,  generally  err  in  marrying  their  children,  N.  57. 
.  too  artful  and  mercenary  in   the  difpofal  of  their 

children,  ibid. 

PafTions,  ditafters  attending  irregular  paffions,  N.  8. 
Paftoral  life,  at  firft  period  of  the  world,  its  felicity,  N.  22,, 

•  qualities  thereof,  N.  23, 
"  poetry,  N.  40. 

•  criticii'rns  thereon,  N.  23.  40, 

•  rules  for  writing  it,  N.  30. 

•  poetry,  explained  by  an  allegory,  N.  32. 
—  Engiifh,  chara&erifed,  N.  30. 

•  u.i  um.  French,  wherein  faulty,  N.  28. 

•  of  Sannazarius  condemned,  ibid. 

Peace  proclaimed,  and  prayers  on  that  occafion,  N.  80. 
Peer,  Mr.  William,  his  character  and  excellencies,  N.  82. 

broke  his  heart  for  growing  fat^  ibid. 

Peripatetics  of  Gray's-inn,  N,  44. 

Philips,  Ambrole,  his  excellence  in  paftoral  poetry,  N.  30.  32, 
Philoibpher,  fell-taught, Arabian  notion  of  fuch  aone, N .61 , 
Pidgeon,  Bat,  the  hair  cutter,  recommended,  N.  i.  43* 

* — : —  his  petition,  N,  64. 

Pilpay,  his  fable  on  the  cruel  ufage  of  animals,  N.  61. 

Pindar,  compared  with  Tom  B'Urfey,  N.  67. 

Pineal  gland  in  the  brain  difeovered  by  Des  Cartes,  N.  35. 

.  voyage  through  feveral,  ibid. 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  a  future  ftate,  N.  27. 

Pleafure,  men  ot^  wherein  miferable,  IN,  35, 

i variety  of,  prepared  for  the  different  ilages  of  life, 

N.  62. 

• — : —  fantaftical,  N.  49. 

— natural,  what,  ibid. 

Hi.  fenfual,  the  loweft,  N.  62. 

Plotting  Sifters,  that  play  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  Charles 

the  Second,  N.  82. 

Plutarch,  examples  of  his  good-nature,  N.  61. 
Poetry,  facred,  N.  51. 
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t*oor,  moftly  provided  for  by  the  middle  kind  of  people, 

N.  79. 

Pope,  his  paftorals  compared  with  thofe  of  Philips,  N.  40. 
Poppy,  Ned,  the  ftory-teller,  defcribed,  N.  24. 
Poffeition,  true,  confifts  in  enjoyment,  N.  42. 
Pounce,  Hugh,  the  iron  poet,  his  petition,  N.  64. 
Practical  Chriftianity,  by  Dr.  Lewis,  a  ipecimen  of  that 

work,  N.  63. 

Prayer,  of  a  gentleman  of  fafliion,  N.  81 . 
• *  made  by  Henry  IV.   of  France  before   a  battle, 

N.  19. 
•  Common,  of  the  church  of  England,  its  excellency, 

. N-  65- 

Prejudice  allegorieally  defcribed,   N.  39. 

Pretty  gentleman  defcribed,  N.  38. 

Prior,  Matthew,  fome  pretty  verfes  of  his,  N.  54. 

Property-man  at  the  playhoufe,  his  office,  N.  82. 

Proverbs,  when  the  ufeof'them  is  infupportable,  N.  24. 

Pfalm  137,  tranflated  by  iir  Philip  Sidney,  N.  18. 

Public  ipiritin  Cato,  N.  33. 

--  humorous  miftakes  concerning  it,  N*  58. 

Punning,  an  apology  for  it,  N*  36. 

QUERIES  concerning  matrimony,  N.  57. 

RACE-HORSES,  cruel  to  put  them  to  their  utmoft  fpeed  for 

diverrion  only,  N.  6. 

Rakes  in  love,  not  ib  bad  as  gallant  men,  N.  17. 
lialeigh,  fir  Walter,  his  faying  ofWallingham,  N.  71. 
•Raphael,  the  beauties  of  his  picture  of  our  Saviour  appearing 

to  his  difciples,  N.  19. 
Reading,  how  abufed,  N.  60. 
Recipe  for  making  an  epic  poem,  N.  78. 
Religion,  enquiries  into  it  urged,  N.  75. 
Renown,  women  of,  infiances  of  them,  N.  1 1. 
Reproof,  diftinguifhed  from  reproach,  JN.5<5. 
Revenge,  the  wickednefs  of  it,  N.  20. 

•  '-  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it,  N .  8. 

Ringwood,  Efau,  his  memorial  in  behalf  of  hunters,  N.  64., 
-Rowley,  Mr. his  propofal  for  new  globes,  N.  i. . 
Rural  life,  what  deftroyed  the  tranquillity  of  it  amongft  the 

tirfl  race  of  men,  N.  22. 


INDEX. 

SACRED  poetry,  pleafant  and  beneficial,  N.  51. 
Sannazarius,  his  paftorals  condemned,  N.  28. 
Scaron,  account  of  his  marriage  with  madam  Mamtenon* 

N.  47. 

Schools,  the  pleafure  of  them,  N.  62. 
Scriptures,  the  belief  of  them  confidered,  N.  75. 
Shepherd,  true  chrracler  of  one  in  paftorals,  N.  23. 
Sidney,  fir  Philip,  a  pfalm  tranflated  by  him,  N.  18. 
Similies,  difficult  to  lucceed  in  them,  N.  64. 
Sneezing,  a  treatife  thereon,  N.  60. 
Smooth,  author,  his  letter  about  his  wife  who  is  feldom  very 

angry,  N.  73. 

Snuff,  philofophical,  the  ufe  of  it,  N.  35. 
Socrates,  his  remarks  on  philofophy,  N.  70. 
Soldiers,  Chriftian  vigilance  recommended  to  them,  N.  18. 
•    »     .  -  moved  at  the  diftrefs  in  a  tragedy,  N.  19. 
Soliloquy  of  an  Athenian  libertine,  N.  18. 
Soinerietfnire,  paftoral  ballad,  N.  40. 
Song,  by  a  lady  who  loved  an  ugly  man,  N.  16. 
.          writing,  a  criticifin  thereon,  ibid. 
Soul,  difcovery  of  the  feat  of  it  by  Des  Cartes,  N.  35. 
Sparkler,  her  letter  about  the  character  of  Lucia  and  Marcia 

in  Cato,  N.  43. 

Spies,  the  ufe  Secretary  Wai fmgh am  made  of  them,  N.  71* 
Stage,  an  inftanceof  its  force  in  reforming  the  world,  N.43. 
Steeie,  Mr.  his  letters  againft  the  Examiner,  N.  53.  63. 
Story-tellers,  cenfured  for  ridiculous  punctuality,  N.  42. 
Story-telling,  not  an  art,  but  a  knack,  ibid. 
.  —  rules  for  it,  N.  24. 42. 

TALE-TELLERS,   hired    to    lull    people  afleep  in  Ireland, 

N.  42. 

Terrae-filius  at  Oxford,  reflections  on  him,  N.  72. 
Terror,  Andrew,  the  Mohock,  a  cure  wrought  on  him,  N.  1 1. 
Treatife  recommended  as  ufeful  towards  the  improvement 

of  the  world,  N.  43. 

Theocritus's  Idyls,  compared  with  Virgil's  Eclogues,  N.  28. 
Tillotfon,  extract  from  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  danger 

of  all  known  fin,  N.  21. 

Trade,  its  intereft  the  fame  with  that  of  land,  N.  76. 
Tucker,  remarks  on  the  ladies  laying  it  aiide^  N*  18.  36. 

33.36.48-  52.  56. 
Turks,  their  humanity  to  animals,  N.  61. 
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VANITY  of  mankind  to  make  themfelves  known,  N.  i,  $. 

Verfesto  Mrs.  Annabella  Lizard,  N.  15. 

*— — '  from  Juvenal  and  Ovid,  tranflated  by  Dryden,  N. 

54.61. 

Verfes  from  the  French,  N.  16. 
— — —  on  the   uncertainty  of  happinefs,  by    Shakefpear, 

N.  54. 

by  Dryden  and  Prior,  ibid. 

•  from  Juvenal,  N.  54. 

•  from  Young's  poem  on  the  laft  day,   N.  51. 

from  Ovid,  tranilated  by  Dryden,  N.  61 . 

from  an  effay  on  the  different  ftyles  of  poetry,  N.  35. 

•  from  lord  Eochelter,  N.  50. 
on  the  trail (migration  of  fouls,  N.  18. 

Verulam,  lord,  his  writings  a  glory  to  the  Englifh  nation, 
N.  25. 

•  —  Crilicifm  on  the  ftyle  of  his  hiftory  of  Henry  die 
Seventh,  ibid, 

Vice,  obfervations  on  the  great  vices,  N.  19, 

of  people  of  quality,  not  to  be  taxed,  N.  26, 

Virgil,  his   Eclogues   com  pare  4  with   Theocritus's    Iclyb, 

N.  28. 

Virtue,  its  interefts  fupplanted  by  common  euftoiD,  N.  5^. 
«— Chriftian  recommended,  N.  20.  55.  79. 

•   mifreprefented  by  free-thinkers,  ibid. 

Ulyfles,  Cofmopolita,  his  letter  on  the  pineal  gland  in  U'je 
brain,  N.  35. 

United  Provinces,  advantages  they  enjoy  over  the  Fi^eoc^ 
N.  52. 

Univerfities,    the    foundation  of  them  owing  to   religion, 

N.  62. 

'    '       •      defigned  to  teach  refined  luxury  and  enjoy 
ments,  ibid, 

Voluptuary,  the  mifery  of  one  defcribed,  N.  35. 

WALSINGHAM,  fir  Francis,  his  lions,  who,  N.  71. 

"  —  his  letter  concerning  queen  Elizabeth's  mar* 

riage  with  the  French  king's  brother,  N.  7. 
Wanderer  in  reading,  N.  60. 
Ward,  Mr  John,  ot  Chefter,  his  vanity,  N.  i. 
Wealth,  infolent  with  refpecl:  to  women,  N.  45. 
Whoring,  precautions  againft  it,  N.  17. 

inftance  of  a  gentleman  reclaimed  from  it,  ibid. 
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William  the  Third  (king),  his  faying  of  Lewis  the  Four 
teenth  and  madam  Maintenon,  N.  48. 

Wife  men,  to  think  with  them,  hut  talk  with  the  vulgar, 
N.  24. 

Women,  the  villainy  of  deluding  them  expofed,  N.  17. 

vanity  of  the  compliments  paid  them  by  fops,  N.  26 

—   their  vices  not  to  be  taxed,  ibid. 

•  none  in  the  world,  ibid. 

•  —  generally  married  too  young,  N.  7. 
Worfhip,  public,  indecencies  committed  at  it,  N.  65* 

YORKSHIRE  gentleman,  his  diet  at  Paris,  N.  34. 
ZEAL,  the  nfe  politicians  make  of  it,  N.  80. 


Luke  Hanfard,  plater,  Great  Tumftile,  LhiCoUVlnn  Fieldt. 
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